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THE WHOLE ART OF PALMISTRY 


TuE Mounts on the Palm are: Mercury, signifying Science and Art; ApoLto, Wealth ; Saturn, Provi- 
dent, Wise in Council; Juprrer, Happiness; Mars, Warlike, Robust; the Moon, Romance, Fame; Vznvs, 
Loveliness of Person. 

Tue PRINCIPAL LINEs ON THE Pato bear the following significance: Tae Live or Lire well colored and 
clear, presages long life and indicates a robust constitution and good character. Small lines crossing it are 
evidence of illness, and a strong indentation means a violent death. Tue Line or THE Heart shows the 
strength of the affections; too long is bad, as it indicates excessive affection and a jealoustendency. A 
break in the line is weakness or fickleness, The cause of an abrupt break must be sought in the mount 
under which it is broken. Under Saturn, Fatality. Between Saturn and Sun, Folly. Under Sun, Pride. 
Under Mercury, Avarice. Bright Red, Ardent ver, Pale and Broad, Profligacy. Tae Line or THE 
Heap, if well marked, signifies sound sense.and a strong will. If accompanied by a sister line throughout, 
isa very fort mnate prvenen. If it descends too much to the mount of the Moon, it tends to folly. 

THe Line or Hearts, if long and straight, indicates success and health. If an arrow cuts the 
health line, forming a cross, it indicates some malady. If broken and red, it augurs anger and 
biliousness. 

THe SATURNIAN Live, when clear from the wrist to Mount Saturn, is luxuriant good fortune. 
Stopping at the line of the heart it is happiness destroyed by a love affair. At the line of the head it 
shows good opportunities thrown away. 

Tue LinE OF THE Sun signifies celebrity and political preferment, great achievements in commerce 
or art. 

A very long thumb denotes will power; a short thumb, simplicity; fat fingers, indolence and 
gluttony ; long and slender and tapering, refinement and culture; hard, dry and knotty, avarice and 
envy ; smooth and soft, with dimples in the hand, io 

But to be happy, use SAP@LI@ in housecleaning, and HAND SAPOLIO for the toilet and bath. 
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AND THE CAMERA: A DEBATE. 


BY ALEXANDER BLACK. 


H, I know that you scorn these things!” 
said the photographer as he opened the 
portfolio. 

“Not at all, my boy,” returned the painter, 
cheerily. “I like to look at photographs— 
even the bad ones, though I suppose I need 
not expect to see many bad ones here in the 
sanctuary of a connoisseur in photography.” 

“You will pardon me,” observed the pro- 
fessor, addressing the photographer, “but 
why should you expect the painter here to 
scorn photographs? Is he not every day in- 
debted to them?” 

“That is what I should expect him to 
admit. But I’m afraid, professor, that you 
are just aching to see us wrangle.” 

“As for that,” interrupted the painter, 
“TI have no objection to a wrangle, though 
I should fancy that most. things have been 
said. Don’t put me down for a photograph- 
hater. Art is under too many obligations to 
photography to watch it indifferently, much 
less to despise it.” 

“And yet,” declared -the photographer, 
“you have just said one of the things which 
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to a photographer who is in photography 
for the love of it, for the best that can be 
had out of it, amounts to a declaration of 
war, for you have set art over against pho- 
tography, as if photography were not an 
accepted medium of modern artistic expres- 


sion. My friend, if you speak for art as 
from the Senate, at least permit me to do 
so as from the House.” 

“Hear! hear!” cried the professor. 

The painter had picked up a study by 
Stieglitz. “I’m afraid,” he said, “that you 
have assumed too much from my well-in- 
tended protest. I speak as representing one 
of the arts, and you must forgive me for the 
candor of saying that I always have regarded 
photography as one of the sciences. Mind 
you, I don’t go so far as the man who said 
he would like photography better if it were 
not for the pictures. I do like the pictures.” 

“A great concession!” commented the 
photographer. 

“What riles me,” continued the painter, 
“and you will know how impersonal I am, is 
the assumption that a man who makes pic- 
All rights reserved. 
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tures is an artist. You know the sort of men 
who are most likely to set up that claim. 
Of course I don’t mean that you—” 

“Excuse me,” interposed the professor, 
“but before you gentlemen say another word 
you should agree upon terms. What is art? 
A man who creates a work of art is an artist. 
Define your terms. It seems to me, as a mere 
outsider, that if a picture is a work of art it 
cannot make any difference how it was pro- 
duced. That is a question for the artist 
himself. Say, for the sake of brevity, that 
art is the expression of ideas. What then? 
A picture is a work of art in the proportion 
of its success in expressing ideas. The rat- 
ing of an art is established commonly by an 
estimate of the relation between its medium 
of expression and the ideas expressed. If 
we place poetry highest among the arts, it 
is because it is all ideas—pure soul. All 
other arts are hampered by their agency of 
expression. Photography, to the extent in 
which it may be an art, expresses ideas 
through pictures. How far does it do this? 
How far can it do this?” 

“No.” The painter was shaking his head. 
“TI can’t altogether accept that excellent 
proposition you have been building. We 
may express ideas through a medium without 
making that medium an art.” 

“Unless,” suggested the photographer, 
“you do this habitually and designedly, in 
which case it seems to me that any form of 
expression becomes an art.” 

“ Are you sure,” asked the painter, “that 
you are not confusing the expression of ideas 
with the transmission of ideas? A phono- 
graph, transmitting spoken words, is not a 
work of art. It is a scientific implement. 
Are you sure that this confusion is not ap- 
pearing in more than one phase of modern 
photography? See what some of them are 
doing,—and the trick is n’t new, either, — 
putting their pictures out of focus to make 
them look like paintings! Could anything be 
more absurd? So much nightmare, neither 
art nor nature, a decoction that is no drink- 
able brew, but only spoiled water.” 

“And yet,” said the photographer, “you 
painters have done much to encourage this 
sort of thing. When you look at a lot of 
photographs,—when you are placed on a 
jury at a photographic exhibition, for in- 
stance,—you pass over an accurately made 
negative in which good composition is sup- 
plemented by an intelligent application of the 
principles of photography, and pick out some 
slip, some failure, some fogged image, and 
rave over it as the most ‘artistic’ in the lot. 
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Yet you would be the first to question the 
artistic value of accident.” 

“But it certainly is true,” protested the 
professor, “that accident is an element of 
every art; there is no way in which we can 
eliminate it or should wish to eliminate it. 
Art should have nature’s privilege of profit- 
ing by accident, unless you are going to 
reward art, as you punish crime, on the 
basis of its intent.” 

“It seems to me,” mused the painter, 
“that we must find the intent; that if art is 
the thing the artist says, not the thing he 
merely transmits, accident counts against 
the product, if we know that it is an acci- 
dent. Now, we quickly detect, or think that 
we quickly detect, these elements of acci- 
dent in our own art without quickly suspect- 
ing them in another. If the painter admired 
one of your fogged plates he probably would 
admire it for its increased suggestiveness to 
him. If he knew that you had fogged it, or 
if he knew that you had resorted to any 
merely mechanical trick, his enjoyment of 
the product might diminish.” 

“Why?” demanded the photographer. 
“Since this would add an element of intent 
or meaning.” 

“Well,” returned the painter, “I suppose 
because it always would remind him that 
you were begging the question.” 

“Yet you permit to yourselves a broad or 
a minute style.” 

“T know; yet the broad or the minute style 
of the painter is autographic throughout. 
It constantly discriminates, is always under 
his control. No style is so broad as to neg- 
lect concentration: at the critical moment 
it hits the mark definitely. The point of 
emphasis and the area of indefinite treat- 
ment thus give significance to each other. 
But your picture out of focus is all out of 
focus, there is no—” 

“Hold on!” cried the photographer. 
“That simply is not so. Look at this head. 
The photographer has intentionally thrown 
everything into soft line but the eye. He 
even has used the swing-back to prevent the 
collar and tie, which are on the same plane, 
from being equally sharp. Thus the pose 
and composition are supplemented by focal 
emphasis. Nor does the autographic modi- 
fication, as you call it, stop here. When he 
comes to the printing, the photographer 
chooses from a multitude of processes never 
dreamed of by Fox-Talbot or Daguerre— 
processes touching a great variety of colors 
and tones—the one which seems most fit to 
carry the theme; and in using this process 
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he again modifies the lights and shadows by 
hand-manipulation, tissue screens, tints on 
the back of the negative, direct or diffused 
sunlight, water-friction (as in carbon-print- 
ing), and in a score of other ways produces 
a final picture that is only less autographic 
than a painting or an etching.” 

“And I should like to ask in all candor,” 
challenged the painter, throwing himself 
back in his chair, “do you call that hybrid 
a photograph?” 

“For the want of a better name, yes.” 

“T must say,” the professor observed, 
“that it always has seemed to me a little 
absurd to call such a product a photograph. 
I can’t get away from the idea that a true 
photograph ceased to be art and began to 
be science as soon as the exposure began— 
that the art was expended before that mo- 
ment.” 

“Mere bigotry!” the photographer ex- 
claimed. “Why should the art stop there? 
The art of the tableau vivant plus the science 
of photography—as illustrated in the ‘pic- 
ture plays’—is but a single form. And I 
have n’t said a word about the modifications 
of the mechanical image in the developing. 
Even the primitive processes of half a cen- 
tury ago did this, bringing out this part 


strongly, undeveloping the other, developing 
quickly for grayness, slowly for brilliancy, 
and so on. The range of possibilities in de- 
veloping is extraordinary. A score of dif- 
ferent developing-agents will give as many 
different qualities to the image, qualities 


transmitted to the print. There is not a 
single feature of the photographic process 
from selection and lighting to trimming and 
mounting the print that is not subject to 
control, to purely personal modification.” 

“Excepting the lens,” muttered the 
painter. 

“Not excepting the lens, my friend. Does 
not the photographer select the lens? There 
are a hundred sorts. Does he not control 
the lens both in its general and in its local 
definition in different parts of the plate? If 
these things were not so, if every phase were 
not capable of expressing the personality of 
the artist behind it, how should I or any 
other person familiar with the photography 
of the period be able to tell at a glance a 
picture by Eugene, or Kasebier, or Craig 
Annan, or White?” 

“Now, don’t scold me,” laughed the 
painter, “but I must tell you that I have 
had a house-painter say to me that he could 
tell by the appearance of the surface which 
of his men had worked on a certain house- 
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front. But that is downright mean of me, I 
know.” 

The photographer smiled grimly. “That 
is very painter-like,” he said. “You remem- 
ber that Emerson says somewhere that if 
you wish to be misinformed about a man, if 
you wish to learn what he is not, go to his 
cousin. Now, photography holds a sort of 
cousinly relation to painting. It is a poor 
relative, perhaps, but a relative, and it 
would be sheer optimism to expect a good 
word from the well-to-do cousin.” 

The painter had been staring for some 
time at a study which early in the talk he 
had placed in a conspicuous position on a 
near-by cabinet. “Don’t think that I have 
either theories or ill feeling in the case. I 
am talking from evidence. Maybe I have n’t 
seen all the evidence or the right kind, but 
I do know, and other folks will tell you the 
same thing, that a photographic portrait 
wears out. You soon get all there is in it, 
and thenitisempty. Even a thing you liked 
at first becomes tiresome.” 

“But is this not true of many painted 
portraits also? Are you not placing all 
photographic portraits over against some 
painted portraits?” 

The professor quite evidently had some- 
thing to say. “We all observe,” he remarked 
analytically, “two facts about faces in con- 
sidering the possibility of transferring them 
or preserving a counterfeit by the agency of 
art. First, that, generally speaking, a por- 
trait is not successful unless it expresses a 
composite of moods. In the execution of 
such an undertaking the painter has an im- 
mense advantage. Second, that there are, 
on the other hand, moods, perhaps rare, — 
according to the person,—that are in them- 
selves composite, that express in a gleam, a 
flash, the personality of the person, that 
epitomize life. Every painter has wished to 
seize such a moment, which of course he 
cannot. This precious flash is possible to 
photography, if the flash happens at the 
right moment. There is not only the gen- 
eral chance against it, but the particular 
hazard that if the orbit of personal feeling 
and the orbit of photographic readiness 
happen to coincide anywhere, the formali- 
ties will freeze or frighten the coveted 
mood. But when the moment is seized, we 
have a precious, a unique thing. When the 
photographic portrait has continual revela- 
tions for us, like a masterful painted portrait, 
it is, I fancy, by this miracle.” 

“I suppose,” said the photographer, “that 
this miracle, as you call it, happens oftenest 
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in the case of children, who oftenest are 
unconscious. Hawthorne has a whimsical 
paragraph somewhere, in ‘The House of the 
Seven Gables,’ I think,' in which he ascribes 
to the daguerreotype a capacity for search- 
ing the secrets of the face, things that a 
person would not confess nor a painter dare 
to paint. But it seems rather droll to fancy 
a daguerreotype doing anything of the sort 
when you think of the circumstances under 
which, in those days, photographic portraits 
were made. If they express anything, it is 
the outward forms plus—suffering.” 

“Don’t despise them,” the professor 
urged; “some of them are marvelous.” 

“To me,” pursued the painter, “the pro- 
fessor has expressed the situation exactly 
when he calls the success a miracle, an ac- 
cident. The product of this accident is 
indeed precious, but does this make it art? 
Are not the best things in photography the 
accidental things?” 

“T certainly think not,” declared the pho- 
tographer. “ You are wholly overlooking the 
perception needed in the seizure of the fa- 
vorable moment. You don’t deny credit to 
the poet for that perception which is the 
soul of poetry, though he express himself 
however quickly or easily.” 

“Yes, perception is the grand, the basal 
thing, but are not your accidents in photog- 
raphy as good as your intentional things, to 
say the least? Even untutored people some- 
times see beauty and even express beauty 
astonishingly well, but we don’t call the ex- 
pression art. A child may say or do a won- 
derfully beautiful thing, but, as I have al- 
ready said, is not intention a fundamental 
element of art?” 

“T suppose that is a good theory,” ad- 
mitted the professor, “but you will get into 
difficulty there when you come to estimate 
the productions of genius. On the one hand, 
we have the suggestion that nature with 
God’s intention behind it is divine art. On 
the other hand, we have the claim that the 
product of real genius is natural. We place 
the great genius in partnership with nature.” 

“Look here,” the painter exclaimed; “ you 
don’t suppose that I am insisting that only 
self-consciousness is intention. The thing I 
hold is this: that there is a vast, a final 


1 Holgrave is made to say to Phebe: “Most of my 
likenesses do look unamiable; but the very sufficient 
reason, I fancy, is, because the originals are so. There 
is a wonderful insight in Heaven’s broad and simple 
sunshine. While we give it credit only for depicting the 
merest surface, it actually brings out the secret char- 
acter with a truth that no painter would ever venture 
upon, even could he detect it.” 
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difference between the accidental personal 
expressions of a man and the accidental 
impersonal expressions of a machine. It 
seems to me, — with no disparagement of you, 
Mr. Photographer,—that if you stuck up a 
samera anywhere, and had it worked by 
clockwork long enough, you would occasion- 
ally, by some accidental combination of light, 
time, season, or incident, get as good a thing 
as a man could get by his added discern- 
ment. The beauty of these things being 
based on a natural reflection of nature, it is 
a question whether mere chance might not 
do more than personal interference.” 

“My answer to that,” retorted the photog- 
rapher, “without expressing opinion as to 
the length of time you might have to wink 
the machine, is that if you were mechani- 
cally to spatter different colors of paint ona 
series of canvases, you would undoubtedly, 
in time, get an effect quite as expressive as 
some of the things you are willing to call 
art. It seems to me that whether or not 
both of these things are true, the fact re- 
mains that effects can be wrought, that 
things can be said, intentionally in photog- 
raphy. The fact that nature does some won- 
derful plastic feats has n’t hurt sculpture. 
In fact, no art is or can be hurt by the cir- 
cumstance that nature is more than a suc- 
cessful rival in the creation of forms. | 
don’t see that the photographic accidents 
hurt the photographic intentions, and I think 
that when you have studied the expressions 
of recent photography you will not fail to 
find signs that photography, a science per se, 
is a medium of artistic expression, and that 
when it is so used, and in the degree in 
which it is so used, it is an art. In other 
words, I can’t see for the life of me why the 
fact that photography has been a science 
shall forever stand in the way of its admis- 
sion as an art.” 

The painter picked up a portrait of Lord 
Tennyson. “Let me ask you: What is pho- 
tography aiming at? What is it doing that 
Mrs. Cameron did n’t do?” 

“T take it that Mrs. Cameron, in an effort 
to add the element of art to photography, to 
add the element of comment to the primary 
reflection, was doing what all artists who 
use the camera will go on seeking to do. 

Lowell, in his “Fable for Critics,” written when 
photography was very young, whimsically speaks of 


“the knife of some critic assassin, 
Who stabs to the heart with a caricature, 
Not so bad as those daubs of the Sun, to be sure, 
Yet done with a dagger-o’-type, whose vile portraits 
Disperse all one’s good and condense all one’s poor traits.” 
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That is to say, she saw that she must not 
tell all if she was to tell most. If the essence 
of humor is the thing not said, but which 
completes the triangle of elements with the 
giver and the receiver, art always assumes 
some element supplied by the observer. Even 
primitive forms of art placed demands upon 
the imagination—very heavy demands, we 
sometimes think! But in general it may be 
said that the higher the art the more is de- 
manded from him who shall apprehend it. 
Even a photographer may understand that 
a picture which says all says nothing. Mrs. 
Cameron set out to leave something to the 
imagination. A work that does this—that 
leaves out and that leaves in just the right 
things—cannot be exhausted in a moment, 
for since some elements are being supplied 
by ourselves, these elements are constantly 
subject to change, and we see new things 
in the work from time to time, just as we 
see them in any work of art.” 

“But,” protested the painter, “I have 
seen failed photographs, accidents, that 
looked just like these intentional effects of 
Mrs. Cameron, and that were fully equipped 
with the quality of giving our imaginations 
opportunity for absolute riot.” 

“This would be true of the elements of 
every art; but there comes a point in pho- 
tography, as in other arts, where the obvious 
intention of the artist meets the imagina- 
tion of the spectator at the right moment 
and in the right way. When the apposition 
is perfect we have art.” 

“You probably will think I am mean,” 
laughed the painter, “but I have a feeling, 
after all you have said, and after all that 
seems to be true of photography, that makes 
it easier for me to believe that the photog- 
rapher can be an artist than that photog- 
raphy can be an art.” 

“Quite reasonable!” cried the professor. 
“TI often have felt that very thing.” 

“In other words,” the painter went on, 
“you have done things that have made me 
know you for an artist. The things you 
speak of are perhaps art, but I can’t call 
them photography. Have you read Stillman 
on this? ‘Photography,’ he says, ‘is the 
absolute negative of art; and if to-morrow 
it could succeed in reproducing all the tints 
of nature, it would only be the more antago- 
nistic, if that were possible, to the true 
artistic qualities. The letter killeth, the 
spirit giveth life, and though artistic crea- 
tion does not involve the creation of the 
prime material, no more does, so far as 
science teaches, the creation of the world; 
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the old material takes new forms, that is 
all. The idealist gets his materials from 
nature, but he recasts them in expression; 
the realist who is no artist repeats them as 
he gets them. This is the fundamental dis- 
tinction in all design; the copyist is not an 
artist.’” 

“Stillman is speaking of photography in 
the primary sense,” replied the photographer. 
“When the photographer ‘recasts them in 
expression,’ he is doing an artistic work with 
his materials. Visible nature is not all of 
nature, and I don’t see why, in the interest 
of expression, a man may not use as much 
or as little of nature as he chooses. Take 
the art of the stage. Is n’t it accomplished 
by much realism? We cannot even say that 
the stage always is used to vocalize written 
art. Theothernight I heard Bronson Howard 
declare that the best thing he ever did in 
a dramatic way existed in a situation unac- 
companied by words. Now, the art of that 
situation lay, first, in the idea, second, in the 
expression of it. The agency of expression 
was an absolutely natural, realistic appear- 
ance. If a man does the same thing in pho- 
tography, why must he be condemned be- 
cause the means of expression includes a 
literal reflection of nature?” 

“You have n’t made a better point than 
that,” said the professor, judicially, “but 
you must let me say that we don’t seem to 
be able to get much beyond this: An artist 
may express himself through photography, 
he may even create a product that includes 
the action of a lens which may be called a 
work of art; but the product does not prove 
that photography is an art, and that the 
man who is able to overcome, by interference 
with them, the mechanical obstacles to ar- 
tistic expression—that is, to personal ex- 
pression—in a picture, might not do a better 
thing without using the lens at all.” 

“Ts n’t that splitting a hair?” demanded 
the photographer. “First you admit the pho- 
tography, and say that it is n’t art. Then 
you admit the art, and say that it is n’t pho- 
tography. It all is because you can’t get a 
preconception of photography as a mechani- 
cal process out of your heads. However, I 
am grateful to have made you admit the 
beauty, the art, in some of these things, even 
if you think it is art of questionable parent- 
age, and even if you think it is not photog- 
raphy.” 

“You must permit me another word,” in- 
sisted the painter. “I fancy painters and 
others who are not painters resent certain 
movements in photography, not for the reason 
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which appeared in the exclamation of the 
Frenchman, when Daguerre’s invention was 
exploited: ‘ Painting is dead from this day!’ 
but for the reason that these movements 
seem to be less interesting to the world than 
those things which photography has been 
producing as a science. I need not mention 
these things—we hear a great deal about 
them, about all that photography does as 
the handmaid of painting—I had almost said 
art, again!—as the handmaid of various 
sciences. Photography seems to desire too 
much glory.” 

“Well,” summed up the photographer, 
“photography does n’t seem at all likely to 
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stop being these other things because it is 
trying also to be an art.” 

Somehow all three, the painter, the pho- 
tographer, and the professor, found them- 
selves looking at one of the last pictures in 
the portfolio. It was a portrait study of a 
grizzled old man. All remained silent for 
some moments, and there was admiration in 
the silence. 

“When all is said,” mused the painter, 
“it is a quarrel about a label, after all.” 

The professor nodded, and the photogra- 
pher smiled. “I have always liked that 
about as well as anything he ever did,” the 
photographer said. 


Il. MODERN PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY ALFRED STIEGLITZ, 


Founder of the Society of Photo-Secessionists. 


- some years there has been a dis- 

tinct movement toward art in the photo- 
graphic world. In England, the birthplace 
of pictorial photography, this movement took 
definite shape over nine years ago with the 
formation of the “Linked Ring,” an inter- 
national body composed of some of the most 
advanced pictorial photographic workers of 
the period, and organized mainly for the 
purpose of holding an annual exhibition de- 
voted exclusively to the encouragement and 
artistic advancement of photography. This 
exhibition, which was fashioned on the lines 
of the most advanced art salons of France, 
was an immediate success, and has now been 
repeated annually for nine years, exercising 
a marked influence on the pictorial photo- 
graphic world. These exhibitions mark the 
beginning of modern pictorial photography. 
Exhibitions similar to those instituted by 
the Linked Ring were held in all the largest 
art centers of Europe, and eventually also 
in this country. America, until recently not 
even a factor in pictorial photographic mat- 
ters, has during the last few years played a 
leading part in shaping and advancing the 
pictorial movement, shattering many photo- 
graphic idols, and revolutionizing photo- 
graphic ideas as far as its art ambitions 
were concerned. It battled vigorously for 
the establishment of newer and higher stan- 
dards, and is at present doing everything 
possible still further to free the art from 
’ the trammels of conventionality, and to en- 
courage greater individuality. 

In spite of all derision, prejudice, and 
opposition, the serious character of many of 





the exhibitions, and the distinct individual 
worth of many of the pictures shown, to- 
gether with their artistic promise, eventu- 
ally attracted the interested attention of 
some of the more liberal-minded artists 
and art critics. The organization of artists 
known as the Munich Secession, one of the 
most progressive, liberal, and influential art 
associations in the world, was the first offi- 
cially to recognize the possibilities of pic- 
torial photography, inviting to exhibit at 
one of its own exhibitions certain of the 
pictorial photographers of Austria, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and America. 
Following in these footsteps, the Art Com- 
mittee of the Glasgow International Arts 
and Industrial Exposition, in 1901, opened 
its arms to receive pictorial photography as 
a legitimate member of the family of the 
fine arts. In view of the importance of Glas- 
gow as an art center, the welcome thus ac- 
corded was of special significance. 

In the spring of the present year the 
painters and sculptors of the Vienna Se- 
cession likewise threw open their exhibition 
to photography, allowing photographs to be 
submitted to the jury of selection on the 
same terms as paintings, drawings, statuary, 
and other examples of individual artistic 
expression. Twelve pictorial photographs, 
representing the work of four Austrian 
photographers, were hung in this exhibition. 
They were not only well received by the 
public, but were favorably commented upon 
by many of those painters and art critics 
who had up to that time been among the 
bitterest opponents of recognition of the 
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possibilities of photography as a medium of 
serious and original artistic expression. 
Simultaneously we find the jury of the 
Paris Salon (Champs de Mars)—probably 
the most popular of all the annual art ex- 
hibitions of the world, which up to this time 
had accorded no serious thought to the 
claims of the pictorial photographer—com- 
ing into line through its action of accepting 
for hanging ten photographs which had 


been submitted by a young American painter, 
Eduard J. Steichen of Milwaukee, together 
with examples of his painting and drawing. 
The arbitrary refusal of the management to 
hang photographs even after they had been 
adjudged by the jury as worthy of a place 
upon the walls of the celebrated art exhibi- 
tion well illustrates the bias of those who 
allow their prejudices to influence their 
fairness of judgment in such matters. This 
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refusal in no way affects the official recogni- 
tion accorded pictorial photography by the 
artists of France. The liberal spirit shown 
in most of the more progressive European 
art circles has been sadly lacking in our own 
country, notwithstanding the exceptional 
recognition accorded abroad to the photo- 
graphic work of many Americans. 
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In order to understand the generaland sud- 
den recognition of photography as a means 
of artistic expression, two things must be 
kept in view: first, the essentially artistic 
aims of the modern photographer; second, 
the means with which he endeavors to attain 
them. The modern photographer, through 
the introduction of a great number of im- 

















proved printing methods, has it in his power 
to direct and mold as he wills virtually every 
stage of the making of his picture. He can 
supply, correct, or eliminate; he can even 
introduce color or such combinations of 
color by means of successive printings— 
similar tu those resorted to in lithography 
—as to produce almost any effect that his 
taste, skill, and knowledge may dictate. 
Years of study and practical application 
have familiarized the creative photographer 
with the possibilities of these processes, 
which originally were purely mechanical 
and automatic in their application, and as 
such comparatively simple in their use, and 
have made them pliant tools in the hands of 
the artist for the carrying out of his ideas. 

With the modern methods at command, 
there are virtually no limitations to the 
individuality that can be conveyed in the 
photographic print. These methods are ex- 
tremely subtle and personal in character. 
For this reason each individual print has a 
distinct identity of its own that reflects the 
mood and feeling of its maker at the time of 
its production, and, in consequence, it rarely 
happens, in the case of the modern pictorial 
photograph, that two prints identically alike 
are produced from the same negative. This 
fact has special significance for the collector. 
The Brussels and Dresden art galleries were 
among the first to realize the individual value 
of pictorial photographs as original artistic 
creations, and have for some years been pur- 
chasing examples for their permanent art 
collections. Large prices are frequently paid 
for choice prints, as much as three hundred 
dollars having been refused for a picture ex- 
hibited this year at the National Arts Club 
of New York, in the exhibition of the Photo- 
Secessionists, probably the most radical and 
exclusive body of photographers. 

In the large world of photography, with 
its myriads of picture-makers, there are 
already many men and women, using the 
camera instead of the brush or pencil as a 
means of individual artistic expression, who 
have won an international reputation because 
of the pictorial merit of their work, every 
example of which is readily distinguishable 
by its personal style and characteristics. 

In Austria three photographers, Hein- 
rich Kuhn, Hugo Henneberg, and Hans 
Watzek, have done Trojan work for the 
cause of pictorial photography. Their pic- 
tures are on a bold scale, and as a rule are 
executed in that medium popularly known 
as the “gum-bichromate,” which allows 
greater latitude to the photographer than 
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any other. With it it is possible to work in 
monochrome and color, as these artists have 
successfully demonstrated. In Germany, 
Theodore and Oscar Hofmeister, following 
in the footsteps of the Austrians, have pro- 
duced many remarkable pictures, not a few 
of which, like those of the Austrians, have 
been purchased by art collectors and art 
galleries. France has few notable pictorial 
photographers, Robert Demachy being the 
most eminent both as producer and teacher. 
It was he whointroduced the gum-bichromate 
process into pictorial photography, demon- 
strating through his own pictures the fa- 
cility and range of this most pliant of art 
photographic mediums. 

Great Britain, too, has her photographic 
celebrities, who have done their share in 
furthering the movement in pictorial pho- 
tography by the individuality displayed in 
their work; the foremost are J. Craig An- 
nan of Glasgow; A. Horsley Hinton, George 
Davison, Eustace Calland, and P. H. Emer- 
son, of London. 

Our own country, which has played so 
prominent a part in the advancement of art 
photography, and where the secession from 
the conventional ideas has been most ex- 
treme, boasts of a goodly number of active 
pictorialists, whose individual work, while not 
as large in area as most of the European, 
has, as a rule, more verve and is undoubtedly 
more subtle and delicate in both conception 
and treatment. Prominent among these are 
Eduard J. Steichen of Milwaukee; Gertrude 
Kasebier and Frank Eugene of New York; 
Clarence H. White of Ohio; Mrs. Eva 
Watson Schiitze and W. B. Dyer of Chicago; 
F. Holland Day and Mary Devens of Boston; 
Rose Clark of Buffalo; and Joseph T. Keiley 
of Brooklyn, to whom the photographic 
world is indebted for the practical applica- 
tion of the glycerin manipulative platinum 
process, now so generally in use. Of these 
Steichen, Clark, Eugene, Kasebier, and 
Schiitze are painters by profession. 

It has been argued that the productions 
of the modern photographer are in the main 
not photography. While, strictly speaking, 
this may be true from the scientist’s point 
of view, it is a matter with which the artist 
does not concern himself, his aim being to 
produce with the means at hand that which 
seems to him beautiful. If the results ob- 
tained fulfil this requirement, he is satisfied, 
and it is to him of small consequence by 
what name those interested may see fit to 
label them. The Photo-Secessionists call 
them pictorial photographs. 
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ON THE LINKS. 


BY GEORGE HIBBARD. 


WITH PICTURES BY C. J. TAYLOR. 


ik’ was a trying moment. In the clear sun- 
light the links lay trim and clipped be- 
fore me. At varying intervals the little red 
flags dotted the course, while here and there 
the vermilion coats of the players shone 
brilliantly against the emerald grass. The 
scene was a pleasant and peaceful one, but 
I did not enjoy it. My heart sank, and my 
hands grew cold while my head grew hot, 
for Emily—only in the last few days had I 
dared to think of her as Emily—stood look- 
ing on. 

My visit to the Harrisses had at first been 
delightful. If Emily at times appeared in- 
different, at other times she was gracious, 
and I was not hopeless. Then suddenly the 
blow had fallen. 

But, in order to be understood, I must 
explain the state of mind of the Harrisse 
family. I saw, a short time ago, a book, 
“The Manias of the Middle Ages.” I am 
sure that no medieval persons were ever 
more thoroughly “ possessed ” than the mem- 
bers of this very modern household. They 
were all golf enthusiasts, or fairly golf mad. 
Harrisse pére never thought of anything 
else, and Emily of but few other things. I 
had tried to appear interested, and they had 
been politely indulgent. Then the fateful 
moment came. One evening, on entering 
the drawing-room dressed for dinner, I saw 
that Mr. Harrisse held a letter in his hand. 
I could not help noticing a singularly beam- 
ing smile on his jolly old face, and with 
some astonishment I detected a new light of 
interest gleaming in Emily’s eyes.- 

“My dear boy,” he cried, hastening forward 
in his impetuous way, and grasping me by 
the hand, “why have you been so modest? 
To have one of the best golfers in the coun- 
try here in the house, and not to know it! 
We can’t forgive you.” 

In an instant I saw what had happened. 
Some person, knowing that I was staying 
in the house, had mistaken me, Launcelot 
Schaw, whose reputation as a minor poet, I 
will confess, extends beyond my own coun- 
try, for my cousin “Sam” Schaw, whose 
Vou. LXIV.—95. 





collection of cups, won at everything from 
tennis to polo, is almost as great as my 
collection of first editions. The same thing 
had occurred before. I should have been 
equal to the occasion, but I was not. I saw 
Emily’s admiring glances. These were some- 
thing I had never hitherto encountered, and, 
in my delight, I yielded to temptation. Not 
actively. I did not assert anything; still, I 
did not deny anything. In a moment I 
wished earnestly that I had; but then it was 
too late. Almost at once I began to dis- 
cover the difficulties and dangers into which 
I had plunged myself. Dinner was a torture. 
With an air of profound deference, I was 
asked questions by my host, and even by 
Emily, that I could not answer, and that, 
indeed, I could not in the least understand. 
It was delightful, but distressing. After-din- 
ner was for me something like a session of 
the Inquisition. I do not know how I passed 
through it; but the worst was yet to come. 

“There ’s one thing you must do,” whis- 
pered Emily’s father, pushing his chair to- 
ward mine; “you must beat Stewart Elyot 
for us.” 

Beat Stewart Elyot! Beat a man who did 
nothing but talk golf, who did not attempt 
to make any concealment of his victories, 
and who was clearly my rival with Emily! 

“T tell you,” said her father, “ever since 
he has been staying at the Blakeleys’ his 
boasting has been insufferable, and you must 
take him down a bit. You must do it for 
me.” 

What could Ido? I was asked by Emily’s 
father to “take down” my own rival, and to 
do it for him. No human being could have 
had the strength of mind or character to 
own up then and there. Better go on and 
be found out, since I had already committed 
myself, gaining at least a few days in which 
something might happen. 

But nothing had happened, and there I 
stood. A caddie was beside me with my 
bag, holding a number of knobbly sticks, that 
reminded me, with my disturbed imagina- 
tion, of the bunch of instruments from which 
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“*HUSH!’ EXCLAIMED MR. HARRISSE.” 


my dentist made selections before he said, 
“A little wider, please.” Emily’s father was 
there, intently absorbed; Emily’s friend 
Miss Allyn was there, coldly critical; Emily 
herself was there, charming in her loose golf 
cloak, and looking maddeningly enigmatical. 
Stewart Elyot, my opponent, was there, and, 
to my surprise, visibly anxious. I knew what 
they expected me to do. I had seen many 
do it. With one of those sticks I was to 
knock that miserable little pebble of a ball 
some altogether absurd distance. What if 
I had only the night before written the 
lines beginning, 


In ambient loveliness my goddess queen, 


a poem I think not unworthy of Emily, and 
certainly one that will take its place among 
the sonnets of the early twentieth century! 

“Watch the stance,” I heard her father 
whisper. 

The hour had come, if not the man. But I 
must act or stand confessed the impostor— 
the unwilling one, to be sure, but still the 
impostor—that I really was. I did not know 
what the “stance” was. I did not care. I 
seized a club. 

“Hush!” exclaimed Mr. Harrisse as Miss 
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Allyn giggled in the way that always an- 
noyed me. 

A solemn silence fell on the party. A 
silence seemed to fall on the universe. There 
was a certain haziness before my eyes. The 
ball was there, for I had seen the caddie 
put it on a little heap of sand. I grasped 
the club despairingly. I also shut my eyes 
firmly. I drew back the stick, and seemed 
to swing it through illimitable space. Sud- 
denly I heard a dull click. I opened my eyes. 

“Where is it?” I demanded wildly, scan- 
ning the heaven. 

“There,” said Emily. 

Looking down, I beheld the glittering little 
thing peacefully reposing on the grass, and 
as the sun shone on its brilliant surface, it 
would seem, almost winking at me in deri- 
sion. 

“T ll venture you don’t ‘top’ it often like 
that,” said her father, consolingly. 

“Very strange,” I stammered. 

I glanced at Elyot. The anxious expres- 
sion that I had noticed on his face lifted a 
little. He came forward, placed his ball, and 
with an airy swing sent it rolling—at most 
fifty feet. I felt perceptibly encouraged. 
If a great performer like Elyot did no 























better, I might for the moment escape. I 
caught a surprised whisper as I advanced 
to take another stroke. I hit the ball this 
time. I actually hit the miserable little ob- 
ject, taking, to be sure, a good deal of ground 
with the stroke, but still sending it, with a 
rise, on and on down the side of the hill. 

“That ’s better,” said her father, criti- 
cally. 

I had thought it something wonderful, and 
was distinctly disappointed. However, I re- 
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“Look!” she exclaimed suddenly. “Mr. 
Elyot is going to play.” 

I glanced in the direction of my opponent 
and my rival. I watched him as he drew 
back his club, watched him with growing 
anxiety, and saw him miss his bal! alto- 
gether. I could not understand it at all. 
Was he so “rattled” because Emily was 
there? 

There was a queer light in Emily’s eyes 
that I did not comprehend. Elyot tried 








“1 HEARD A HUMMING SOUND; IT SEEMED WITHIN A FEW INCHES: OF MY EAR.” 


mained silent. The walk was short to the 
place where my ball had fallen, and I 
tramped on, with Emily by my side. I could 
seldom manage to speak to her alone, and I 
blessed the occasion which gave me the 
chance. 

“There is no other game in the world that 
would give me such an opportunity—such a 
blessed opportunity as this,” I said tenderly. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “can you play and 
talk? So few great players can.” 

_ I found I was in the wrong, but I braved 
it out. 

“Of course, under ordinary circumstances; 
but to speak to you—alone—I can do it so 
seldom.” 

She was silent, but did not seem dis- 
pleased. 





again. This time he did not miss. It was 
my turn. Once, twice, thrice, then I hit the 
ball squarely, and away it spun. The mock- 
ing glance in Emily’s eyes increased. I was 
decidedly troubled by it. 

“You must see,” I said with what I con- 
sidered great presence of mind, “that there 
is an influence that makes accurate play for 
me difficult, and golf is a game requiring 
perfect poise.” 

“Have you a headache, or is it the day?” 
she asked in her direct way. 

“It is you,” I replied bluntly. 

“Then I will remove the influence,” she 
said haughtily, and joined the others. 

I had made a fool of myself when I had 
thought to do so well. Viciously I hit the 
ball, and, to my amazement, it rose grace- 
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fully. It fell, rolling hardly six inches from 
where it struck the ground, and rested within 
a foot of the flag. 

“Bravo!” cried her father. “A splendid 
approach!” 

And I would have given worlds not to 
have made that shot exactly at the moment 
Emily left me, after I had said what I had. 
I thought I saw in her face an expression of 
displeasure, also of surprise. In the next I 
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At the next hole Elyot led off, or, as I - 
heard them express it, he had the “honor.” 
He did well. His ball rose with a sudden 
up slant and shot off into the air. Her father 
applauded; so did Emily. Again I missed 
altogether. Miss Allyn giggled. I liked her 
less than ever. Clenching my teeth, I hit 
wildly, and missed again. It was getting 
serious. They must see the truth. 

“Curious game—golf—very,” commented 


“I FELT IT STRIKE THE SOD, AND BELIEVED THAT ALL WAS LOST.” 


“holed out”; no one could have helped it. I 
had won. I did not understand how it could 
have happened. 

At the next tee I started first. I say 
“started,” for that was all. I may have 
gone ten feet. I doubt it. This time Elyot 
missed altogether. I was puzzled. So was 
Emily’s father. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” he exclaimed 
reproachfully, “you ’re both woefully off 
your game.” 

It really hurt his kind old heart to see 
such golf. I don’t wonder. 

This time Emily walked with Elyot, and 
I plodded on, cursing my blundering stu- 
pidity. Before, my desperation had enabled 
me to make a good shot; now the result was 
quite the opposite. I swung over the ball, 
I hit behind the ball, I went on both sides of 
the ball. My score on the putting green 
was something awful—fourteen, I think. 
And Emily and her father were looking on. 
However, Elyot, although he won easily, was 
eleven. I was certainly perplexed. 


her father. “There are days when J am 
almost as far off myself.” 

They would not find me out. There seemed 
some malevolent destiny in it, some diaboli- 
cal play of Fate, to make me suffer to the 
uttermost for my deception. 

At last I got away; not very far, in truth, 
but it was something. I glanced at Elyot. 
He did not seem to be having very much 
better luck. What was the matter with the 
fellow? Suddenly I found Emily again with 
me. She was distinctly smiling. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, as I looked at her, 
“T am so amused!” 

“It ’s serious enough for me,” I said 
gloomily, and I have no doubt that my looks 
proved the sincerity of my words. “But you 
misunderstood me,” I hurried on, “about the 
influence. You inspire me. I can do better. 
I want you by my side—always.” 

I had never ventured to say so much, and 
I was terrified by my own boldness. 

“There!” she cried as I.again missed the 
ball, “is that my inspiration? You pay me 

















a poor compliment to play so badly. You 
must do better, or I will go.” 

What could I do? The ball was so pain- 
fully small, and the space about it where 
the club’s head might go so absurdly great. 
I felt that I must concentrate. There were 
times when I had been mildly facetious about 
golf. I wished that I had not. I did not feel 
that way now. 

“Stay, stay!” I besought wildly. But by 
some accident the next shot was a fairly 
good one, and as we talked I advanced little 
by little. At last I found myself on the 
green. 

Elyot was a stroke or two “ more,” as they 
put it, but after going past the tin-lined 
orifice several times, and once or twice over 
it, I was even with him. At last, when in 
despair, I went in. He missed, and I won. 

We had played two more holes. Suddenly 
I found Emily again by my side. 

“I have concluded to forgive you,” she 
said sweetly. 

“For what?” I gasped. 

“T don’t know exactly, but for something.” 

“You are so good!” I murmured. 

“Besides, I want you to beat.” 

“You do!” I exclaimed ecstatically. 

“T like Mr. Elyot so much, but if he beats 
you,” she said seriously, “he would be made 
so vain that it would not be good for him.” 

The more I considered this sentence the 
more I was puzzled as to whether I should 
be pleased with it or not. There was cer- 
tainly one for me in this accented “you,” 
but were n’t there two for Elyot? Emily 
was often maddening. 

“See!” she exclaimed, “Mr. Elyot has 
lost his ball!” ; 

I expected she would go to look for it, as 
all were doing, but Emily was unexpected. 
She sat down on the grass near me. I sat 
down too. There was no reason why I should 
look for Elyot’s ball; moreover, I had quite 
forgotten about him and it and almost 
everything else. With Emily’s last glance 
all prudence fled. 

“T have so few chances to speak to you,” 
I murmured, “and I am going away.” 

“Not at once,” she said quickly. 

“In a day or two,” I said, sighing hope- 
lessly. 

“T know.” 

There was something in her tone that 
encouraged me. 

“Emily,” I said tremulously. 

As I spoke the name a perfect panic 
seized me. I was appalled at my own dar- 
ing; it seemed as if something must happen, 
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but nothing did. Emily remained motion- 
less, with her head averted. 

“You know I never want to go away from 
you—that I want to be always with you— 
that I only live in the hope of winning your 
love —that—” 

“Fore!” cried Stewart Elyot, and I jumped 
perceptibly. 

I heard a humming sound; it seemed 
within a few inches of my ear. The next 
moment they were all down on us, and her 
father announced that it was my play. 

I was too dazed to understand as I stag- 
gered to my feet. I had spoken, —not in the 
poetic words in which I had fancied myself 
speaking, but still I had spoken, —and I was 
appalled by my temerity. 

I appeared only to regain consciousness 
at the “quarry.” I had seen it before, and 
viewed it merely as an ordinary excavation 
of some size, with water covering its rocky 
floor, and luxuriant vines trailing along its 
steep sides. Now it seemed endless in width, 
bottomless in depth. I was thankful Elyot 
had to go first. I was more thankful that 
his ball, when hit, rolled gently across the 
intervening grass, over the edge, and into 
the stagnant water below. 

I stepped forward. As I did so, I passed 
Emily. 

“He is two up,” she whispered. 

The fact that Emily had listened to me 
encouraged me. I felt that I could do any- 
thing. What I did was to drive the ball into 
the water with a sounding splash. I saw 
Emily clasp her hands. Elyot’s second at- 
tempt was no better than the first, but no 
more was mine. Elyot’s third was even 
worse. I had given up all hope as I stood 
again over a new ball. I was astonished, 
therefore, as I opened my eyes, to hear a 
burst of applause. 

“Neatly placed!” said her father. 

Emily’s eyes sparkled, and I tried to look 
as if I were not surprised. 

“I might be starting on,” I said airily. 

As I spoke, Elyot cast a glance at me 
that, for utter downright loathing, I never 
saw equaled. I moved away. As I did I 
heard the rattle of Elyot’s fourth ball as it 
rolled down the stony bank. 

I have had my rare moments, when the 
“ Athenzum’s” praise— but nevermind that; 
when the third edition—but let that pass; 
still, I had never experienced such a period 
of perfect bliss as was mine when I stood on 
the opposite shore while Elyot sent ball after 
ball into that water. I had often derided my 
cousin Sam when he had described to me 
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the delight of feeling an opponent’s arm 
slip over one’s own in a neat parry in boxing, 
the pleasure of taking a stiff jump in the 
lead of the field, the joy of gaining a well- 
contested yard at foot-ball, or a long drive 
between the flags at polo; but at that mo- 
ment I felt that I had been wrong. The 
bays of the poet are good, but there are 
more exhilarating conquests. 

At the eleventh hole a long stretch of 
over four hundred yards lay before us. Both 
Elyot and I drove miserably and wildly, he 
to the left, I to the right. I expected Emily 
to go with him. She did not. She came 
with me. I could feel my heart beat. I 
did not care about the game, for I was with 
her. But her first words troubled me. 

“You must win,” she said decidedly. 

“But my mind—my heart is so full of so 
much else,” I replied gloomily. 

“Of course,” she replied as we strolled 
along. “I have been thinking of what you 
said just now—and of course you did n’t 
mean it—” 

“But | did,” I interrupted quickly; “and 
you know it,” I added impatiently. 

She seemed a bit taken aback by my tone, 
and went on more meekly. 

“Why, if you did, I must think it all over 
again—in a different way,” she murmured. 

“But don’t you know?” I continued, em- 
boldened by my success. 

She looked at me for one short instant, as 
I thought, appealingly. 

“T know that this is no time for me to 
speak,” I continued desperately, “but there 
are so few times when I can.” 

“But if I—give you other times?” 

What I felt was beyond utterance. 

“You see, I did n’t understand,” she said 
slowly; “I did n’t know what you thought 
—or,” she concluded slowly, “what I did.” 

“And you do now?” I cried. 

“Y-e-s,” she answered. 

I started with joy, and then it occurred 
to me that what she thought might easily 
be unfavorable to me. I was assuming too 
much. Instantly I was cast into the deepest 
gloom. 

“But you must play now,” she urged. 

“How can I,” I exclaimed, “with this 
awful suspense—if it is suspense,” I con- 
cluded mournfully. 

“Don’t you know what I think?” she said 
again, glancing at me. 

“No,” I cried. 

“But—but I can’t tell you now,” she con- 
tinued, looking about. 

“When, then?” I demanded. 


” 
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“T had made up my mind to tell you— 
before you went,” she continued. 

“Then you knew what I was going to 
say!” I exclaimed joyfully and stupidly. 

“How could I?” she replied, rather dis- 
concerted, but haughtily. “Still,” she went 
on, “if you will not let him beat you—” 

“Yes,” I said breathlessly. 

“—T] ’ll tell you—” she paused, “twenty- 
four hours sooner.” 

“Won’tyou—without?” I begged. 

“That ’s my condition,” she said, and 
quickly left me. 

I looked, and found that, while I had been 
pounding the ball along, Elyot had already 
reached the green. I gathered myself to- 
gether. One stroke hit the sod; the next, 
though, brought my ball beside his. 

“What ’s against me?” I demanded. 

“Ten,” said her father, reproachfully. 

I was nine, but in a distant corner of the 
green. I putted. 

“Dead!” he cried delightedly. 

I did not understand, but I felt it were 
better so. Elyot was within six inches of 
the hole. His next shot would put him in 
it. With deliberate care he bent over, for 
he was afraid of hitting too hard. Miss 
Allyn again giggled, and this time I did not 
mind. His putter just stirred the ball. I 
went in. Elyot was again only one up. 

Elyot won the twelfth hole. The thir- 
teenth we halved. I saw that my state was 
desperate. Twenty-four hours—how could 
I?— twenty-four hours, when it lay with me 
to shorten the time! 

“Two up and five to play,” muttered her 
father. 

Elyot, of course, had the honor, and 
marched proudly to the tee. After he had 
placed his ball, I saw him glance rather anx- 
iously before him. The hazard in front was 
a peculiar one in this: the end of a narrow 
pond came half across the course, thus leav- 
ing any player a choice whether to drive 
over its hundred yards of water and its 
sandy shore, or go round the bend, where 
there was open land with smooth grass. I 
saw Elyot hesitate, then gently drive his ball 
off the tee in the safer direction. My blood 
boiled. In my heart I said it was a most un- 
sportsmanlike thing to do. I had hoped 
that he would attempt the pool and go in. 
It was my turn. I felt that in boldness was 
my only hope. Anyway, I had noticed Mr. 
Harrisse’s disapproving look as he had seen 
Elyot’s action, and it was better to fail 
grandly, since fail I must. I made up my 
mind to try to drive directly across. 

















“Take the cleek, sir, take the cleek,” my 
caddie whispered. I had feed him well be- 
fore we started. 

I took what the boy gave me, and hit. 
Again, as I opened my eyes, there was ap- 
plause. I had gone over. I had gained a 
stroke, at least, on Elyot. All might not be 
lost. 1 was on the green. 


ON THE LINKS. 
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“Your mashie,” suggested my caddie. 

I took the proffered club, and brought it 
down with all my strength. I felt it strike 
the sod, and believed that all was lost; but 
no: almost straight up the ball rose, and 
going higher and higher in the air, fell 
finally, beyond the hole, to be sure, but still 
within putting distance of it. 





“*you ’RE STYMIE!’ CRIED HER FATHER.” 


Passing Elyot angrily pounding his ball, 
I waited at the hole until he came up. Then 
I went in on the fourth stroke. It was a 
glorious moment. 

I was excited, I will confess. Never, even 
when I wrote “ Roland at Roncesvalles,” had 
I felt so thoroughly stirred by the white 
heat of intense emotion. I had the honor. I 
understood what that meant now. The cleek 
had saved me before, so I took it again, al- 
though I saw Mr. Harrisse’s astonishment. I 
clung to it as my only hope. I hit, and hit 
well; at least, the ball rose and then rolled. 
In the semi-unconsciousness of many mingled 
emotions I walked forward. 

“Fore!” cried Elyot, and I dodged. 

His ball, I saw with consternation, had 
gone farther than mine; but I might gain 
on the next stroke. I did. He missed his 
ball altogether. I swung the club once, and 
once more I hit. Elyot was away behind. 
I was almost on the green. Suddenly I heard 
a buzzing in the air, a whir, and something 
passed me. It was Elyot’s ball; he was be- 
side me. 





“That ’s something like,” commented her 
father. 

I was too dazed for utterance, for the 
strain was telling on me. As I putted, a 
dozen holes danced before me. It was not 
golf; it was roulette. But I went in. I ex- 
pect Fortune to take it out of me some day 
for that outrageous piece of luck; but I went 
in. 
The hole was mine. We were even. 
Even! Even! It seemed incredible to me, 
when I considered with whom I was play- 
ing. But I had to play. Golf, it seemed to 
me, was a constant repetition, with infinite 
variation. In this case the variation was not 
great. I abandoned my cleek, and my drive 
was as bad as ever. But, again, so was 
Elyot’s, and there was no advantage for 
either of us. As I walked forward, I felt, 
rather than saw, that Emily was beside me. 

“Don’t you want to know sooner?” she 
whispered. 

“ Don’t I want to know!” I exclaimed al- 
most angrily. “What would n’t I give to 
know—the best!” 
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“Then play!” she commanded, and left 
me. 

I groaned inwardly. I may have groaned 
outwardly, for my caddie looked at me curi- 
ously; but it was only for a moment. He was 
evidently accustomed to all possible expres- 
sions of human emotion on the links. But I 
felt perceptibly better. If it should be that 
she really— 

“Fore!” cried Elyot, and again his ball 
whizzed past—hurrah! only to bury itself 
against the post of a fence far out of the 
course. I watched him with delight as he 
dug at it, beat at it, pounded at it. At 
length it rolled out. He had counted seven 
strokes. Made careless with delight, I hit 
jauntily, lodging under the very same fence. 
I had thought what a fool he was to get 
excited. As I look back at it, I must have 
become quite frantic. In a sort of auto- 
matic frenzy I used my club. At last I, too, 
was free, and together we played for the 
green. Why go into detail? We halved the 
hole. 

Still even, and still my honor. I felt as 
if I were staggering up for the last round. 
But the end was near. I had made a brave 
struggle. As I looked back it seemed al- 
most pathetic to me that all my efforts 
should at last go for nothing. I found my- 
self pitying myself in anticipation. 

“An exciting game,” said her father, 
rubbing his hands, “although I must say, 
gentlemen, it might have been better played.” 

Again the honor was mine. The stream 
that we had crossed in coming out again lay 
before me. It was at a distance nicely cal- 
culated to catch all balls not well driven. I 
could not drive at all. I was safe so far, for 
I fell short of the hazard by fifty yards. I 
saw that Elyot was preparing to follow my 
example. His idea, evidently, was not to hit 
hard, but he did what he had not done be- 
fore. He hit cleanly and truly, and the 
small force accurately applied was enough to 
land him squarely in the ditch, for it was 
little more. 

“Hard luck, old fellow, for a fairly good 
stroke!” I cried. 

He glowered thunderously at me and 
passed on. A stroke more took me to the 
edge, another over. He tried three strokes, 
paused, and wiped his brow; then tried two 
more. My heart bounded. I am sure my eyes 
lighted up. But he was across, and we were 
pounding in for the green. I got ina rut. I 
got ina thistle. When we reached the verge 
of the green we were even. 

“You ’re farther off,” said Mr. Harrisse. 
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I obediently took the club my caddie gave 
me, and, stooping, played. Elyot’s ball was 
within a foot of the hole, and our strokes 
were even. I saw I was lost, but I played. 
My ball stopped directly between Elyot’s and 
the hole. 

“You ’re stymie!” cried her father. It 
sounded like a deadly insult, but I knew that 
he could not mean it. 

Still, I did not know what this was, and for 
a moment I thought all was over. But it 
was all right. 

Elyot had to play round me. Mr. Har- 
risse said something about lofting a stymie, 
but it was after Elyot had played. This 
stroke left him as far from the hole as he 
was before, but one more. He played again 
and missed—missed by half an inch, but 
missed. He had played too hard, and his ball 
was still farther off than mine. I could see 
his hand tremble. He played. Again he 
missed! At the next putt I went in. The 
hole was mine. 

I was dazed, but I played. Playing had 
become a second nature to me, and I believe 
that I could have played in my sleep. In- 
deed, there was something of a somnambu- 
listic character in my action. At least, it 
seemed almost as if I awoke when I heard 
Emily speaking. 

“T am so glad!” she said. 

“Why?” I asked stupidly. 

“Why,” she replied impatiently, “you ’re 
dormy now, and he can’t beat you.” 

She seemed to describe my condition, but 
I understood that she was speaking of the 
game. 

“Why?” I gasped. 

“Because you are one up, and there is 
only one hole to play.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, with a glance of intel- 
ligence. “But I have n’t beat him yet—and 
I suppose I can’t know.” 

“]—I,” she murmured, “only said that 
you must not let him beat you.” 

“Oh!” I cried, this time rapturously. 
“And I may—you say he can’t beat me. 
Then tell me. I have waited so long. Tell 
me. You are not unwilling to have me love 
you.” 

“What a way to ask me!” she said impa- 
tiently. 

“How should I ask?” I demanded anx- 
iously. 

“So that I could answer you properly,” 
she said gently. “You should say, ‘Do you 
love me?’” 

“Do you?” I cried. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 



























It was exasperating. I could not take her 
in my arms then and there out on the broad 
expanse of the sunny links. I had dreamed 
of quite another scene when I learned my 
fortune. But I did not care. I had her. She 
was mine at last for good and all. I wanted 
to say something intense, poetic. | 

“This is a beast of a game,” was all that 
I managed to answer. 

She smiled. 

“Do you think so?” 

“No, no,” I exclaimed hurriedly; “I ’ll 
always think of it with gratitude, with rap- 
ture. It has made methe happiest man in the 
world. But, thank Heaven! there’s only one 
more hole, and we can walk to the house.” 

“Yes,” she said shyly; “and now beat.” 

“T can’t,” I replied hopelessly. “I only 
wonder that I have done so well.” 

“ Do you?” she said, with the same curious 
smile I had noticed at first. 

“Yes,” I replied, “against such a great 
player as Elyot.” I could afford to be gener- 
ous now. 

“Why,” she said, “did n’t you know?” 
Then she laughed outright. “He never had 
a club in his hand before to-day. I found it 
out, and I have been so amused. He was 
only boasting, and that is why I wanted him 
beaten.” 

I was astonished. And I had been plum- 
ing myself on coming off so well against a 
“crack.” Suddenly my conscience smote me. 
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“Do you know,” I said contritely, “I think 
perhaps I ought to tell you something. No 
more have I ever played.” 

“I was sure of it,” she said calmly, “and 
I thought it was so fine and strong and 
brave and noble of you to go in and try to 
do it—when papa made the mistake about 
the letter—for my sake.” 

I had been thinking all the time that it 
was rather a mean and sneaking perform- 
ance, but of course if she looked at it in 
that way! And it is curious how a woman 
will look at a thing when the man happens 
to be the right man. 

“Tt has been an awful experience,” I said 
boldly. 

“Poor dear!” she whispered tenderly. “I 
am so sorry!” 


OF course we told her father, when we told 
him the other news, that Emily had con- 
sented to marry me. He was so pleased with 
my having won the match that he did not 
seem to mind. Since then I have played the 
game with such diligence and enthusiasm 
that he is now entirely contented. Indeed, 
the day when I beat him four up and three 
to play, I could feel that he was perfectly 
satisfied with me as a son-in-law. I do not 
abuse golf any more. I won too much in my 
first game ever to do that. Moreover, I am 
quite as mad about it now as all the rest of 
the family. 


ARTIST LIFE IN VENICE. 


BY HARPER 
WITH SKETCHES 


MHERE were five of us who 
started to go on foot, more 
or less, from Munich to Ven- 
ice in the early autumn of 
1880. To be sure, one of the 
party meant to turn back at 
Innsbruck, having decided to resume his 
studies at the Academy in Munich; so we 
were really only four and a fraction. 
“Students” we called ourselves in a gen- 
eral way; “art students,” if we wished to be 
very particular; “artists” or “painters,” 
when we were unusually boastful and cheeky. 
The latter was felt to be much too grand a 
VoL. LXIV.—96. 
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term, however, for any but acknowledged 
masters—those whom we acknowledged, be 
it understood. I remember we refused the 
title to Raffaello Sanzio. 

We must have been a queer-looking party 
when we reached Verona. Each man carried 
a pack, and, quite unabashed, wore whatever 
best suited his convenience. 

After seeing the sights of Verona, we 
resumed our journey. Squeezed intoa stuffy 
compartment, smothered in dust, under a 
blistering sun, we bumped slowly along the 
rails toward the Adriatic. It was night when 
we reached Venice, and became aware of a 
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silence strange to us in cities—the total 
absence of the usual street-noises. I think 
nothing could have quite prepared me for 
our progress down the Grand Canal. 

There was a full moon, and music some- 
where at a distance. Later, as we slipped 
past the Mocenigo Palace, a song with 
cello obbligato (a favorite of mine in those 
days) came floating out to meet us, far 
sweeter and more touching than it had ever 
sounded before in any other place. You 
will laugh, most likely, when I tell you the 
name of the air, new at that time—“Con- 
sule Planco.” 

At last we swung round the final turn, 
flitting past Santa Maria della Salute and 
the Dogana, to come presently abreast of 
the Piazzetta, brilliantly illuminated, full of 
holiday-makers, and reéchoing with the blare 
of brazen trumpets and the clash of cymbals 
—all the wonders of Venice en féte. 

The four found lodgings on the Riva degli 
Schiavoni—large, comfortable rooms, clean, 
well aired and lighted. A certain gentleman, 
the avvocato A——, who bore a strong like- 
ness (carefully cultivated, we suspected) to 
poor King Humbert, rented the upper floors 
of his house to us. Dear old Menighina, the 
housekeeper, looked after our well-being. 
We were served delicious coffee, rolls, and 
butter on old republic silver; there was as 
much sweet, fresh linen as we could use; and 
yet the bills for all this luxury, in spite of 
their prodigious length (Menighina scrupu- 
lously jotting down every item), were so very 
small that we found it hard to believe the 


long columns of figures could foot up such 
ridiculous totals, especially in a currency so 
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depreciated that one French louis brought 
us I don’t remember how many more than 
twenty lire at the banker’s. 

It took us nearly a week to catch our 
breath after that first glorious night. None 
of us even pretended to sketch. Wescarcely 
dared to go into the palaces or galleries for 
fear of being overwhelmed, satiated, with 
loveliness. Having learned the Italian words 
for “go ahead,” “stop,” “home,” and the 
names of certain parts of Venice, I used to 
sneak off and lie for hours alone in a gon- 
dola, gliding through the little canals. 

For several years I had been studying 
with the settled purpose of seeking at last 
the guidance of a certain master—Mr. 
Whistler. Fancy my joy on learning that he, 
too, was actually there in Venice! It seemed 
almost more good fortune than was possible. 

Imagine what it meant to a young fellow 
just out of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts to sit 
daily at the same small table with one whom 
he believed to be first among living painters: 
to hear his talk—the talk which is so cele- 
brated now; to pick up the crumbs—often 
whole loaves—of knowledge, sometimes 
dropped half jestingly, in his witty criti- 
cisms. 

After a while the four did buckle down to 
work, and shocking rubbish they produced, 
no doubt. For my own part, I began by dis- 
covering that my palette appeared to be set 
with varied shades of mud. At first no pig- 
ments seemed bright and gay enough for 
Venice. Cleansing fires have long since 
turned to smoke and ashes the hideous red- 
and-yellow daubs with which my canvases 
and panels were smeared. 
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It is impossible to describe how gently 
Mr. Whistler, poking a little kindly fun, 
taught us to see the stupidity of our garish 
efforts. Never once was there a word spoken 
by him which could offend the touchiest of 
touchy geniuses. With unending patience, 
by his own example chiefly, the great man 
led the small ones on from point to point 
until some of his own sweet reasonableness 
was grasped by his eager followers. 

One evening, when we were sitting in 
front of Florian’s, Mr. Whistler asked me 
what pictures in Venice I most liked, a ques- 
tion which brought out the shamefaced con- 
fession that I did not care for those held in 
highest esteem by painters. I mentioned 
honestly, though rather timidly, certain fa- 
vorites—inferior pieces, it is to be feared. 

“You do not include Tin- 
toretto. Don’t youlike him?” 

“No; I don’t. It is all 
wrong, of course; but I can- 
not see what they find to ad- 
mire so much in Tintoretto.” 

Mr. Whistler thought for 
a few moments before reply- 
ing: 

“Well, that ’s all right. 
Some day it will come to you. 
You will understand by and 
by.” 

Six months later, after a 
season of diligent study in 
Florence, the prophecy came 
true. Tintoretto’s pictures 
seemed absolutely to burst 
upon my sight like marvelous 
masterpieces which I had 
never seen before. I cannot 
explain this change of view. 
It happened just as I tell it. 

After several enchanted 
weeks in Venice, a group of 
us went down to Florence 
with Frank Duveneck, who 
had promised to give us les- 
sons. Very excellent lessons they were, too. 
It was to them, perhaps, that I owed a better 
appreciation of the “little dyer.” 


THERE is a little trattoria in the Via Guelfa 
where we ate, and drank the wine of our 
host’s vineyard—good, sound Tuscan wine, 
with songs and laughter, but no headaches, 
in it. 

We had in a piano, appropriating a back 
room of the little restaurant to it and to 
ourselves. One of the boys played well upon 
the violin,—poor fellow, his nimble fingers 
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are long since dust!—and another “ beat the 
box,” i.e., accompanied upon the piano. We 
made a fake exhibition at Christmas, deco- 
rated our small dining-room fantastically, 
and let in the polite public, the American 
colony, and whoever was curious about us or 
our impromptu show. Little by little the 
whitewashed walls were covered by Duve- 
neck himself with astonishingly clever cari- 
catures of all the class and of the very few 
outsiders who were sometimes admitted to 
our board. 

We lived pretty regularly, with hard work 
as long as there was light, a walk for fresh air 
and exercise, and the evenings spent as only 
students can spend them, happy with frugal 
fare and flagons, in the reek of olive-oil 
smoking in ancient little brazen lamps. It 
was a favored corner of 
bohemia, true bohemia, to 
which most of us have for- 
ever lost the road. The lit- 
tle room would be filled with 
ghosts for me if I went back 
to it; but I shall never go. 
They say it still exists as the 
“Monkey Box” of to-day. 

Duveneck’s class dissolved 
in the spring, the members 
scattering forever. Some of 
us wandered back to Venice 
with Duveneck, where we 
all set to work at once, paint- 
ing and etching industri- 
ously. It is to these two sum- 
mers—1880 and 1881—that 
the world owes some of its 
best etchings. Whistler’s ex- 
quisite “Venice,” and those 
fine plates by Duveneck over 
which there was such a con- 
tention in London, are among 
them. 

As theseason advanced and 
the weather became warm, 
hordes of tourists swarmed 
on the tepid canals and spread over the 
lagoons. The royalties dropped in for a few 
days, during which there were grand doings: 
serenades, illuminations, opera. And with 
summer came the real Venetian nobility and 
gentry, the owners of the old palaces, the 
crumbling facades of which grew gay with 
colored awnings, gondolas clustered about 
the painted posts, and gondoliers lolling in 
the sculptured doorways. 

The Lido beach was daily crowded with 
bathers and spectators. Night was turned 
into day. Following the national custom, we 
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arose in the afternoon, breakfasted on coffee, 
fruit, and bread, and toward five o’clock 
went over to the Lido for a plunge in the 
sea, sketching afterward until the sun went 
down. At about 9 P.M. we dined in one of 
the restaurants about the Piazza, sipping 
iced coffee and nibbling candied fruit at the 
little tables outside until 
half-past ten or there- 
about, when we went visit- 
ing. Ten o'clock was the 
hour for formal calls in 
summer. One dropped in 
on one’s intimates toward 
midnight, and regained 
one’s gondola somewhere 
near 2 A.M. We generally 
stopped in the Piazza for 
a few minutes to drink 
another cup of coffee on 
our way home to bathe, 
change our clothes, and 
prepare to paint from sun- 
rise until eight o’clock,— 
high time for all respect- 
able persons to be in bed, 
—when we turned in and 
slept the sleep of the young 
and happy until afternoon 
again brought breakfast / 
and more work. ‘ 
During the autumn for- 
eigners filled the city, 
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gent, Richard Wagner, Henry James, Meis- 
sonier, and many more celebrities, were long 
in Venice that year. Whistler, alas! had gone 
up to London to battle with the Philistines. 
Sir Henry Layard’s palace, a veritable mu- 
seum, was often hospitably open. I remember 
very well the night on which I found myself 
standing in amazed admi- 
‘ ration before the little pic- 
ture of a hook-nosed Turk, 
and realized that I was 
staring at Gentile Bellini’s 
long-lost portrait of Mo- 
hammed II. Sir Henry 
came up as I was examin- 
ing the portrait almost in- 
credulously, and told me 
an interesting story of its 
discovery, by himself, 
under a rough daub which 
covered what is surely one 
of the most beautiful and 
’ valuable of historical docu- 
ments. After that, if Sir 
Henry had produced a roc’s 
egg, the original seal of 
Solomon, or the key to the 
gate of Eden, I should not 
have been muchastonished. 
Studio work was re- 
sumed as the weather be- 
came cool. What a place 
“Venice is for models! 
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ducted” in their thou- 
sands, as well as fash- 
ionable travelers who dipped into Venice 
on their way—or, rather, a good deal out 
of it--up from Switzerland, or down to 
Rome and Florence. Friends and acquain- 
tances from home bumped into one unex- 
pectedly on the Piazza, or popped familiar 
faces suddenly between the curtains of hotel 
gondolas. Of course we, considering our- 
selves old residents already, had learned to 
keep our gondolas covered with the felze 
(that black cloth hood) like real Venetians. 
One learns very soon to prefer the felze, al- 
though I once heard a lady exclaim that she 
felt as if she were driving to her own funeral 
ina hearse. However, that was on a stormy 
night, during her first ride in a gondola. 
With shorter days, and Venice full of 
Americans and English, the visiting-hours 
became more normal. Five-o’clock tea at 
the Casa Alvisi was the event of nearly every 
afternoon. I am sure we all went there as 
often as we dared, and so did everybody else. 
Lowell, Browning, William Story, Sar- 
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beckon, or, like characters 
in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
just tap on the shoulder of anybody you 
would like to paint, saying, “Follow me,” 
and he follows as a matter of course. Men, 
women, and children, they all appear will- 
ing to sit, and seem to understand perfectly 
what is required of them—at least, this was 
true twenty years ago. 

I soon acquired a working comprehension 
of the Venetian dialect, which I took care 
to conceal. Many an amusing conversation 
have I overheard—indeed, the words were 
spoken aloud before my face often enough, 
under the impression that I could not trans- 
late them. 

Pretty girls abound. Most of them are 
called Gija, and the rest Marietta. A Mari- 
etta, accompanied by her friend Gija, was 
sitting to me one morning for the inevitable 
study of bead-stringers. She grew so rest- 
less after an hour’s work that I became 
rather cross with her. Then Gija told me 
that Marietta had not eaten that day. 

Full of remorse, I rushed out and bought 
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at the nearest shops whatever I found that 
was instantly edible, and bade the little girls 
fall to. They were both hungry, but they 
ate daintily enough, deliberately, temper- 
ately, without greed. Having satisfied them- 
selves, they curtsied very prettily, and 
thanked me for treating them like princi- 
pesse. 

From these children and from others I 
learned, little by little, the hardships of the 
Venetian poor, their means and ways of liv- 
ing. They had meat twice a year; coffee, not 
good or strong, without sugar, with perhaps 
a slice of polenta, in the morning (too fre- 
quently the polenta is lacking); a little fried 
fish and more polenta at noon; another cup of 
coffee, or possibly a little sip of wine greatly 
diluted with water, at night; and always with 
no butter, no milk, and often no salt. And 
work, work, work, all day long, at stringing 
beads, when they are lucky, for which they 
are paid in centimes—so few of them that it 
is a wonder how the poor creatures manage 
to keep the souls in their bodies. Yet, some- 
how, they look plump and well, and often 
even happy. 

As winter approached, the birds of pas- 
sage wandered south, or went back to hiber- 
nate in the family nests, wherever they 
happened to be. Three of our original four 
dropped off. Two of them went away to- 
gether northward, the third toward Naples, 
I believe, or Capri; yet I lin- 
gered, so strong upon me 
was the charm of Venice. I 
would go next week, next 
month—any time. There 
were still many pleasant per- 
sons loitering along the ca- 
nals, and the five-o’clock teas 
grew more cozy and welcome. 
Mr. Browning, at the request 
of acharming lady, consented 
to give me some sittings for 
a portrait. I was in the 
seventh heaven of delight, 
though almost paralyzed by 
fear of failure. 

Be sure the studio was 
freshly scrubbed and garn- 
ished when the dear old gen- 
tleman came trotting in. His 
cheery “Good morning, good 
morning! How are you?” 
made everything easy. The 
portrait was begun before 
there was time to realize any 
trepidation or embarrass- 
ment. Mr. Browning was so 
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generous about sitting that I took plenty 
of time over the picture. We had many 
cheery mornings together in San Trovaso. 

Obviously it would not be fair to publish 
stories told by the poet under that imagi- 
nary rose which hung over us. There were 
anecdotes of Mr. Ruskin and of many other 
personages interesting to young artists, but 
never a word about the very great in any 
land, so many of whom were proud of Mr. 
Browning’s friendship. There were little 
jokes at the expense of autograph fiends, 
and—yes, of some Browning Societies, too. 

In the autumn evenings we usually gath- 
ered together for dinner at the Hotel Bri- 
tannia, going afterward whereverfancy called 
us—to the theater, to visit, or to saunter 
under the arcades of the Piazza. Often we 
sat listening to Mr. Browning as he talked 
so charmingly to an admiring circle gathered 
about him in the Casa Alvisi, that pleasant- 
est of houses. 

Mr. Browning could say the most gracious 
things so heartily that his compliments 
seemed perfectly well deserved and natural 
enough to the pleased recipient. 

Two years after that autumn in Venice I 
went to see Mr. and Miss Browning in Lon- 
don. While we were chatting, a burning log 
fell from the andirons, and I took the tongs 
from Miss Browning, who had caught them 
up to mend the fire. Just as I was about to 
replace the fallen log, I said 
laughingly over my shoulder: 
“You know, sir, they say, 
‘One may not stir a man’s 
fire until one has known him 
seven years.’” 

“Ah, well,” replied the 
poet, “you must let the in- 
tensity of my regard make 
up for the time which is lack- 
ing.” 

Late in the autumn the 
Minerva, a tiny theater off 
the Calle San Moisé, was 
opened with a troupe of 
marionettes. My friends 
publicly twitted me with hav- 
ing fallen in love with the 
prima ballerina assoluta be- 
cause I spent so many even- 
ings gazing at her, often with 
tears in my eyes—genuine 
tears of laughter. Never 
was anything so astonishing 
as the serious attitude of 
the audience in that theater. 
Grown-up men and women 
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listened gravely to the love-making of Ernesto 
and Erminia, hissed the villain, and shouted 
with pleasure at the pranks of Arlecchino 
or Faccanappa. 

The most tremendous tragedies, gorgeous 
pageants, side-splitting farces, and elaborate 
ballets, were all performed by rudely made 
puppets, to the entire 
satisfaction of every- 
body. 

It was of no conse- 
quence that the ac- 
tors jerked about the 
stage a couple of 
inches or more above 
the boards, that the 
wires and strings were 
always in plain view, 
and that the voices 
(such voices!) fell 
from the flies. 

‘The finale was in- 
variably a grand pas 
de trois executed by 
the prima and two in- 
ferior assistants, who 
were “discovered,” as 
the curtain rose, 


standing in the air, 


with preposterously 
turned-out toes. The 
prima had _ jointed 
ankles. She was nightly received with 
thunders of applause. There were springs 
concealed in her legs which caused her feet 
to wiggle so absurdly that I usually laughed 
myself out of breath. The thing never 
palled upon me or grew stale; hence the ac- 
cusation of my friends. 

By and by I made the acquaintance of the 
mere human beings who owned and ran the 
show. I was permitted to go behind the 
scenes whenever I felt so inclined, and soon 
had a touching acquaintance with all the 
actors. 

The workings of a marionette theater have 
been described over and over again; but I do 
not think sufficient stress is laid on the fact 
that, in Italy at any rate, certain dollies 
always play certain parts. The villain, in 
different costumes and under different 
names, is ever the same marionette; so with 
hero, heroine, heavy father, and the rest. 
The people know them and become accus- 
tomed to seeing familiar wooden faces (gen- 
erally most unprepossessing ones) under 
different wigs, and attach quite real per- 
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sonalities to them. Another curious thing 
is that the comic characters of the old Ital- 
ian drama and their local variants are made 
much smaller than the serious personages of 
the plays. 

As long as the sun shines warmly the ab- 
ject poverty in Venice shows itself as mere- 
ly picturesque ragged- 
ness. When biting 
winter winds and 
chilling rains soak and 
flutter the thin cotton 
skirts of old women 
waiting to be passed 
over the toll-bridges 
by benevolent persons 
to whom two centes- 
imi are unimportant, 
squalor stalks out, 
ugly and heartbreak- 
ing. Hunger and cold 
wear furrows in the 
piteous faces; hollow 
coughs sound loud 
and frequent in the 
narrow alleys. Once 
it snowed that year, 
and these poor chil- 
dren of sunshine suf- 
fered more than we, 
wrapped in furs and 
well shod, could know. 
When the sun broke out, the church steps 
would be covered with scrawny crones, squat- 
ting over their scaldini, telling in shrill 
cracked voices of their rheumatics and other 
woes. Many and many a pathetic story came 
to my ears during the winter. The Casa 
Alvisi was a veritable refuge for the poor 
creatures starving with cold and hunger. 
The people called the good lady of the Alvisi 
“Baronessa Benefitrice.” That is a title 
which I think any one might be very proud 
to bear, especially when it is fairly earned.’ 

Wagner, who died in Venice a little later, 
and Meissonier were both short, stout men, 
and used to walk about accompanied by ladies 
taller than themselves. Those petits grands 
hommes looked rather alike when seen from 
behind at a little distance. We often stalked 
them around the Piazza. I am ashamed to 
say that I cannot remember how the ladies 
looked. Frau Cosima’s face remains a blank 
behind her veil and in my sketch-book; so, 
too, does Mme. Meissonier’s. 

It used to be rather amusing to catch 
Meissonier at work in San Marco. He was 


1 The late Mrs. Arthur Bronson, whose articles on “Browning in Asolo” and “Browning in Venice” 
appeared in THE CENTURY for April, 1900, and February, 1902. 














popularly supposed to have been painting for 
seven years a picture of the interior—on a 
panel four inches long by three inches wide. 
At any rate, he certainly worked for hours 
with a tiny box and brushes. He grew very 
cross when any one came within ten feet of 
him, hid his box, and growled audibly. We 
used thoughtlessly to tease him, just for fun. 
Some of the more audacious would some- 
times pretend to be sketching him. At that 
he always fled, snarling. 

Venetians are fond of singing, and even 
of whistling. They cannot be called musical, 
exactly, very few of their voices being at all 
tolerable; but they sing a great deal and 
extremely loud. 

“Lohengrin” was performed at the Fe- 
nice that year, the very first Wagner opera 
ever sung in Italy, I believe. The really 
beautiful theater was lighted by day with 
wax candles. Every woman in the boxes 
looked a beauty—a hint to those who sit 
under the cruel, disfiguring glare of elec- 
tricity in the Metropolitan Opera House. 

All Venice was there, of course, and ap- 
plauded sufficiently. The opera was not ill 
sung, though many of us had heard it a good 
deal better done elsewhere. 

On the following morning silence fell upon 
the population. No singing or whistling 
smote upon the sensitive ears of foreigners. 
There was no performance on the second 
night, but in the morning of the third day 
one began to hear snatches of the bridal 
song, — “ Tim — tum, 
tum-tim—tim—tum, 
tum - tim,” — ending 
anyhow, nohow, in 
vagueness or a purely 
Italian flourish. 

After the second 
performance, however, 
Venice had caught 
that air entire, with 
scraps of the swan- 
song and other odds 
and ends—no, not 
ends; beginnings. It 
was the ends that 
bothered them—there 
were none. One air 
ran into another in 
such exasperating 
fashion. How could 


anybody sing a song 
whose last note was 
only the commence- 
ment of something 
else? 
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Although they made satisfactory termi- 
nations of their own before the week was 
out, “Lohengrin” cannot be said to have 
sprung into popularity. The people soon re- 
turned to their old loves. “Santa Lucia,” 
“Funiculi,” and the rest were daily squalled 
and bellowed by whoever felt the need of 
melody, while “ Lohengrin ” remained a thing 
to hear and wonder at between the walls of 
the Fenice, but not to sing outside. 

After a while another spring came creep- 
ing along from the south. There was a 
rather dismal carnival, followed by Lent, 
which, as the population fasted habitually, 
seemed to make little difference to anybody. 
People who had wintered in Rome or farther 
off came back again, and for a few weeks 
Venice became fashionable, almost “smart.” 
The merceria woke up and sold bogus old 
silver, while dealers in imitation antiquities 
reaped their semiannual harvest from foreign 
letters of credit. 

Ah! the pleasant times. The Festival of 
St. Mark; the memorial illumination of the 
cathedral; the Feast of the Redentore; the 
gaiety of the very funerals, with red-gowned 
attendants and crimson velvet palls. Sun- 
shine dried the paupers’ rags and warmed 
their bones; one was no more oppressed by 
the sight of suffering; winter was forgotten 
for a time by common consent. 

I worked faithfully all through that spring 
and following summer. The studio was piled 
high with sketches and studies. But at last, 
one autumn day, I 
knew my time was 
up. Beppo was set to 
mixing a bucket of 
white lead with other 
things, while his 
master looked criti- 
cally at the twenty- 
four months’ work— 
more than a hundred 
canvases and panels. 
Beppo’s mixture was 
ready before long. 
We selected two large 
brushes, and deliber- 
ately blotted out 
nearly everything I 
had painted duringtwo 
whole years. “Burn- 
ing the ships,” I called 
it; but I sometimes 
regret the loss of that 
little navy, because of 
the pleasant days it 
might recall. 
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The five were utterly scattered. Two of 
them came for a little time to Venice, then 
went home to the United States. I packed 
my traps and boxes, locked the studio, said 
good-by to Menighina and the other friends, 
and went my way, promising to come back 
soon. That was eighteen years ago. I have 
not yet returned. 

There were some sketch- and note-books, 
and a few little paintings—carried off, from 
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time to time, tucked under the arms of sym- 
pathetic visitors— which escaped the general 
destruction of those last days in Venice. 
From the books, in which outrageous cari- 
catures abound, I have dragged this wreck- 
age—the salvage of burnt ships. Even the 
sketch-books are looted every now and then; 
a page is missing here and there. I wonder 
what becomes of them? Probably the studio 
charwoman takes them to light the fires. 





AUTUMN MATINS. 
BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE. 


WAKE this morning, and my heart is singing 
In the full chorus of the great world’s joy. 
The fresh leaves thrill with joy, the dew is stringing 
Joy-pearls along the grass, and birds upspringing 
Fling song back, from their overplus of joy. 


Outside, the last dead autumn leaves are falling, 
Rain drips on city stones, and no birds sing; 

But in my heart the joy of spring is calling: 

Love’s freedom laughs at place and time’s enthralling; 
Love-joy is in my heart, and makes it spring. 
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BY WYATT EATON. 
SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. 


Wyatr EATON was born of New England parentage at Philipsburg, a village on Missisquoi Bay, 
a part of Lake Champlain, in Canada, May 6, 1849. At the age of eighteen he went to New York 
and began the study of art at the National Academy of Design, under Samuel Colman, Daniel 
Huntington, Leutze, and other Academicians, who criticized each in turns of two weeks, there being, 
in those days, no regular professors. At the same time he painted in the studio of Joseph Orion 
Eaton, in whom he found the rare combination of helpful instructor and kind, interested friend. 

In 1872 he went to Europe, and after a few weeks in London, where he had the good fortune to 
meet James McNeill Whistler, from whom he received many valuable suggestions, he went on to 
Paris, and entered the atelier of Géréme at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

For the next four years his time was divided between Paris and Barbizon, in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. In Paris he became acquainted with Munk4csy, who gave him occasional criticisms, 
and was on intimate terms with Bastien-Lepage, Dagnan-Bouveret, and other young men whose 
names have since become familiar to us. 

It was during this time that he had the rare privilege of much intercourse with Millet, being a 
constant and welcome visitor at the artist’s home, and treated by Mme. Millet with the familiar 
affection almost of a son. The master, taking a liking to the young American, suggested that he 
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should bring him his work for criticism and advice. This was all the more remarkable as Millet 
was then in poor health, and was very reserved on all matters pertaining to art. But sometimes 
of an evening, over a game of dominoes, he would overcome this reticence and discuss art freely, 
both in its pictorial and its higher meaning, and these rare and happy occasions were always 
a delight i] the memory of the pupil. [See his article about Millet in the Tue Century for 
May, 1889. 

It is not strange, then, that, with such an exceptional early training and influence, but little 
thought was given to his study at the school, the greater part of his time being spent out of doors 
making landscape studies, painting portraits and peasant subjects. 

Some of the work done at this time naturally bears a striking resemblance to that of Millet, but, 
as it requires a strong hand to follow a great master, so will that hand eventually work out its own 
individuality. 

At this period the “ Reverie” and the “ Harvesters at Rest” (now in the gallery at Smith College) 
were exhibited at the Salon, these being followed, a few years after, by a portrait of Mrs. Hawkins 
which was said to be one of the very finest canvases in the Salon of that year. 

To those acquainted with the history of art in America the name of Wyatt Eaton must always 
be familiar, for after his return to New York, he, together with Augustus St. Gaudens, Walter 
Shirlaw, and others, founded, in 1877, the Society of American Artists, of which he was the first sec- 
retary, and later the president. 

His first work in America included drawings from life of the poets Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Emerson, Holmes, and Dr. Holland, for THE Century. These were engraved by Timothy Cole, and 
were considered, at the time, a real innovation in magazine work. After these came portraits of 
Bishop Horatio Potter, Mr. Roswell Smith, President Garfield (after his death) for the Union League 





Club of New York, and of many of New York’s most prominent citizens. 

One of his most cherished desires was to become a painter of the nude. His works in this line 
are few, but they are marked by great purity and charm. 

We have from his pen some valuable writings, among which are his “Notes on the Early Italian 


Masters.” 


His best work in portraiture was done in Canada, where he was called in 1892 to paint a portrait 
of Sir William Dawson, the well-known geologist, then principal of McGill College. This was re- 
ceived with such general approval that it was immediately followed by other important orders, and 


the rest of his life was spent chiefly in Canada. 


Among the best known of his Canadian works are portraits of Sir William and Lady Van Horne, 
Sir Donald and Lady Smith, Mr. Angus, Lady Marjorie Gordon, only daughter, and the Hon. Archie 


Gordon, youngest son, of the Earl of Aberdeen. 


Mr. Eaton died at Newport, Rhode Island, June 7, 1896, in his forty-eighth year. 


N the winter of 1877-78 I was asked, by 
the editor of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, to 
make a portrait of William Cullen Bryant. 
At that time I thought of Bryant as the 
most painted man in America, and the order 
would have given me less pleasure had it not 
been accompanied by the suggestion that it 
might also be desired that I make portraits 
of other poets, Emerson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, and Lowell. 

Now, the person of Emerson had always 
been as mysterious to me as Bryant’s had 
been well known, and since the beginning 
of my study of art it had been one of my 
most cherished desires to make a portrait of 
Emerson. For this reason principally I joy- 
ously hailed the opportunity to do another 
portrait of Bryant. 

Bryant was then in his eighty-fifth year 
—in fact, the last year of his life. My 
most vivid recollection of him was the first 
time I saw him, when I called with Mr. 
G—— at his house on Sixteenth street, a 
few doors west of Fifth Avenue. It was on 

VoL. LXIV.—97. 
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Sunday afternoon. Bryant came from the 
back parlor to the front, rather tall and 
gaunt, high-shouldered, his whole figure 
somewhat detached from his white, bushy 
head. The color of his face was fresh, owing 
perhaps to his having just finished dinner, 
or having had a nap; for the habitual color 
of his face was bleached. But I could not free 
myself from the memory of the ruddy color, 
and put too much in a painted portrait. 
Bryant’s manner was marked by great 
quietness. He willingly consented, if I re- 
member rightly, to Mr. G ’s request for 
sittings for the portrait. I offered to work 
at the house, but he chose to come to my 
studio, which necessitated the climbing of 
four difficult flights of stairs. This did not 
seem to be an objection to him, and an ap- 
pointment was made for Monday mornings. 
In my studio Bryant’s head came out with 
wonderful picturesqueness. "I had never 
before had such a model. It would have 
been a delight to make oil-color studies of 
it, strong in effects of light and shade; but 
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this was not what Bryant had come for. I 
chose a view of the face which I thought 
was getting most directly at the man, though 
not his most characteristic appearance; but 
still, with the beautifully formed head and 
face, the long white hair mingling with the 
flowing white beard, there was no lack of 
the pictorial element. From a habit of mak- 
ing studies in crayon, from which I painted 
pictures, rather than painting direct from 
nature, I had acquired a greater facility in 
the use of the crayon than of the brush in 
portraiture. I therefore began my portrait 
with crayon on a heavy, rough-surfaced, 
warm-toned water-color paper. I was so 
much pleased with the suggestion given in 
the first sitting that I had the sketch photo- 
graphed; and I continued to have the draw- 
ing photographed after each sitting, for 
something is always lost in working over the 
same picture. Besides, these photographs 
enabled me to work at my drawing without 
the sitter, for if I lost anything that I wanted 
in the drawing I could find it again in the 
photographs. I found that the tendency in 
my drawing was to keep as nearly as possible 
to the effect of my first day’s work, striving 
always after a more perfect construction of 
the head and greater solidity, but with the 
simplicity of the first sketch. 

I began at the same time a portrait in oil- 
colors, but upon this I worked only once from 
nature, and this was principally upon the 
beard and hair, and particularly about the 
mouth, where the brush proved more subtle 
than the crayon. I think that I had nine 
sittings on the drawing. I found Bryant’s 
presence too overpowering to leave my mind 
free for work, and therefore I usually had 
a friend with me, to relieve me of conversa- 
tion. Mr. G came frequently, and suc- 
ceeded admirably in keeping Bryant in the 
mood I wished for my portrait. The sittings 
were at nine o’clock, and usually lasted un- 
til after eleven, as Bryant wished to be at 
his office in the “Evening Post” building, 
forty or fifty blocks away, at twelve o’clock. 
I found that he walked in all weather. 
He always arrived at my studio exactly on 
time. Once he disappointed me. I called 
on him the following Sunday, and found 
him inconsolable at having forgotten his 
appointment. 

He told me that he took a couple of hours’ 
exercise every morning, swinging chairs, 
dumb-bells, ete. He said he supposed that 
he no longer needed so much exercise, but 
having had the habit so long, it was difficult 
to discontinue it. 
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Bryant’s manner was always very formal. 
He once began to talk to me of the trees of 
Canada, but found me very ignorant of 
names. Once, in an absent-minded way, he 
repeated some poetry—I think it was poetry 
—in a ponderous, sonorous voice, like the 
rumbling from a deep cave. 

Bryant seemed very old to me—noteighty- 
four, but a hundred, or even two or three 
hundred. I felt myself as much a stranger 
to him at the end of the sittings as at the 
time of my first meeting him. 

It was arranged that I should go on with 
the portraits of the other poets. I was not 
able, however, to free myself from other 
work until late in June of 1878, the summer 
following the winter of the Bryant portrait. 

On the morning of my arrival I found 
Longfellow at his house in Cambridge, and 
presented my card of introduction from the 
associate editor, who, I think, had written 
Longfellow of the work I was desired to do. 
He also had a letter concerning me from 
his brother and my friend the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow. 

The poet readily consented to the sittings, 
and an appointment was made for the follow- 
ing morning. A corner of the library adjoin- 
ing his study was chosen for the work, the 
light coming from the window looking out 
upon the grounds. The weather was very 
hot, and I was much hampered in the effect 
of my drawing by the light but stiff clothes 
which Longfellow wore. However, I suc- 
ceeded at my first sitting in getting what I 
thought to be a characteristic, if not a poetic, 
pose. I was struck by the great intentness, 
almost a stare, with which he looked at one 
in pauses of the conversation. His eyes were 
so brilliant that he really seemed to be look- 
ing one through. It was this gaze that I 
tried to get in my portrait. 

I was to have had a sitting the following 
morning, but found myself unfitted for work 
by a bad headache. I called upon the poet 
to excuse myself, and at the same time to 
have another opportunity to study his face 
when he was not actually sitting. I found 
him in his study writing letters. I spoke of 
my own negligence in writing to friends, 
saying that I could never decide what to 
write about. To this Longfellow said he 
thought that if one who had a letter to 
write would sit down, write the heading, 
with date, etc., and begin, “My dear John,” 
by that time there would be something 
to say, and the letter would run on without 
difficulty. 

The next day I found myself still suffering 
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from the headache, or rather from the in- 
tense heat of Cambridge. I accordingly took 
the train for Concord and Emerson. I ar- 
rived at the wrong station, one far away from 
the town. No conveyance of any kind was 
to be had, and I therefore had to make up 
my mind to a walk in the hottest sun, across 
the most unsheltered and sandy of wastes. 
This, at least, is my recollection of the ar- 
rival at Concord. 

The only hotel gave me but little comfort. 
In fact, Ican remember nothing of the place 
except that it looked like all other hotels in 
New England, and that I could get nothing 
I could eat. Coming down for breakfast at 
eight o’clock in the morning, I would find 
everything cleared away and the dining- 
room locked. 

However, I was enchanted with the slop- 
ing hills, the broad valleys, the sweet mea- 
dows, Walden Pond, and its road through 
the fragrant woods, the walk by the Old 
Manse down to the battle-ground at the 
river, the cattle on the banks, and the naked 
boys in swimming. Ah, the river, winding 
and twisting, encircling the town like a 
great serpent, the quietest, the most peace- 
ful, the most shaded, the most inviting of 
rivers! 

That afternoon found me on my way to 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s, to whom I had a note of 
introduction. I was told that he lived up on 
the Main street. I was then in the shade, 
for which I was abundantly thankful. I 
passed house after house, all surrounded by 
thick-leaved trees, with a little fountain or 
lawn-sprinkler playing in each front yard. 
All the time I hoped that Mr. Sanborn’s 
house might be like one of these, and that 
I might find some excuse to sit on the ve- 
randa for the rest of the afternoon. As I 
went up the street, I became interested in 
an old gentleman ahead of me. He was much 
bent by age, but still walked with a firm 
tread. He wore a silk hat and a somewhat 
antiquated black broadcloth suit, and had 
long, flowing white locks. His whole ap- 
pearance was venerable, benevolent, and 
fatherly. Later I learned that it was Mr. 
Alcott, then over eighty years of age. I 
found Mr. Sanborn’s place just as I had 
hoped, sprinkler and all. Mr. Sanborn was 
in town, and not expected until a late after- 
noon train, so I asked permission to wait, 
and sat down where drops from the fountain 
would occasionally blow over upon me, and 
read Charles Dudley Warner’s account of 
killing a bear in the Adirondacks, until my 
headache passed and Mr. Sanborn arrived. 
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Mr. Sanborn entered heartily into the 
project of the portrait, but with misgivings 
as to my opportunities. He told me that 
Emerson had not taken on the usual pic- 
turesqueness of old age, and had been failing 
rapidly of late, and was much broken in ap- 
pearance. 

This did not discourage me, however. To 
me, at least, I was sure he would still be 
Emerson. 

That evening Mr. Sanborn took me over 
to Emerson’s house. We awaited the poet 
in the large drawing-room, which, in fact, 
was rather a sitting-room. It was not yet 
dark, and the lamps were not lighted. We 
came forward as he entered. It was, indeed, 
the real, the living Emerson. Where another 
man would hardly have been recognized in 
the dim light, with him everything was ac- 
cented. His tall, slightly stooped figure, his 
long neck and sloping shoulders, his strong 
features and well-formed head, came out 
with prominence in the quiet light. But it 
was not this so much as it was his large but 
simple manner that impressed me. I felt 
myself in the presence of a truly great man. 

The greeting was cordial. Emerson made 
some inquiries as to which college I belonged 
to, evidently thinking me one of the many 
college men who came to see him. But little 
time was lost in formalities. Turning to Mr. 
Sanborn, he said he had promised to read 
him something from his notes made during 
his visit to Washington in the early part of 
Lincoln’s administration, and, if he would 
like, he would then read them. Mr. Sanborn 
was deeply in sympathy with Emerson and 
his work, and this was evidently a long- 
expected treat. Lights were brought in. 
Emerson readily found his note-book in his 
study adjoining,—a square book, a little 
smaller than letter-paper, with stiff paper 
coyers,—and seating himself by a large 
lamp, was soon in the midst of the perplex- 
ing times at Washington. I found, in the 
course of the reading, that Emerson had 
been the guest of Charles Sumner, and it 
was evident from the lack of reserve in 
speech, in Emerson’s presence, by Lincoln 
and all those intimately associated with him, 
that the character of the man was well ap- 
preciated. 

With Lincoln, as well as with the mem- 
bers of the cabinet, he must have been at 
once upon terms of the closest intimacy, 
and must have been allowed to come and go 
at his pleasure. Never in the notes, how- 
ever, did Emerson refer to his own relations 
with Lincoln or his conversation with him 
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or the other chiefs, but made himself always 
the listener. 

The time of Emerson’s visit to Washington 
was marked by the seizure of Mason and 
Slidell, vivid in the memories of my early 
childhood as the “ Trent Affair.” Every line 
that he read was brimming with interest. A 
circumstance which most impressed me was 
Lincoln’s anxiety and nervousness as to the 
tone of the demand which they were await- 
ing for the surrender of the two men. Upon 
this, Lincoln seemed to feel, must rest the 
question of refusal or acceptance, war or 
peace. 

It will be remembered that in some ac- 
count of the last illness of the Prince Consort 
the Queen showed him the draft for the 
demand. The Prince declared that it would 
never do, and dictated a much more pacific 
paper. This, together with Lincoln’s atti- 
tude, gives great significance to the Prince 
Consort’s intervention. 

I was seeing Emerson in his days of full 
vigor, and in a rare mood, for while reading 
of these scenes of earlier years, he again 
lived in that time, surrounded by old friends 
and men of the same great aims, whom he 
admired and revered. 

I called upon Emerson again the next 
morning, this time accompanied by his son, 
Dr. Edward Emerson, whom I had met in 
London in our student days. Dr. Emerson 
explained my mission. To this his father 
paid little heed; the matter had no weight 
or interest for him. But when he saw that 
I, his son’s friend, personally wished to make 
a portrait of him, his manner changed, and 
from the kindness of his heart, from his 
inability to be otherwise than courteous, he 
consented to give me sittings. 

My engagements took me back to Long- 
fellow after a preliminary sitting from Emer- 
son, and, for reasons which I am now unable 
to recall, I immediately went on to Danvers. 
A walk of half a mile or a mile over country 
roads, with stone walls and apple-orchards, 
brought me to a highly cultivated estate, 
with well-kept lawns, and trees of many 
countries. “Oak Knoll” was the name of 
the place, owned by ladies, cousins of Whit- 
tier, with whom he lived, and who petted 
and cared for him, and humored him like a 
spoiled child. 

They once told me of the difficulty they 
had to make him attend his seventieth-birth- 
day dinner given by his friends in Boston. 
They said they had actually to dress him, to 
force him into the carriage, and finally to 
shove him into the train. 
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Whittier received me very kindly, but was 
reluctant in giving his consent for sittings. 
My idea of Whittier had been formed by an 
engraving from a daguerreotype in a vol- 
ume of his poetry. In this the face was 
closely shaven—a face large and rugged, 
with a strong chin, and a large mouth kindly 
in expression. I now found him with a full 
beard, excepting’ the upper lip, making the 
mouth seem small, and giving him a general 
look of commonplaceness and lack of char- 
acter. 

He brought a recent photograph, which he 
showed me with much satisfaction. It was 
one of the regular, hard, smooth, retouched 
things, almost unrecognizable. “There,” said 
Whittier; “why can’t you do your portrait 
from this?” I was so much disappointed 
that I felt like accepting his lack of consent 
as a refusal, and going away. But I had 
other things to consider besides my own in- 
clinations, so I insisted upon the sittings, 
and soon everything was arranged. 

I never found in Whittier that ruggedness 
which I had imagined, but soon grew to like 
him very much, and the sittings became most 
enjoyable. After a day or two with him I 
went back to finish the portrait of Long- 
fellow, who was soon to leave for his native 
place, Portland. 

Longfellow was then over seventy, and 
had recently had a severe illness; but he 
seemed wonderfully youthful and active, his 
mind always alert, and his speech ready. His 
head, of course, gave the appearance of age, 
but his eyes were those of youth. His body 
seemed. forty years younger than his head, 
never fatigued, always active. He would 
stand or walk about the table while eating 
his cold oatmeal and milk for luncheon. He 
took oatmeal and milk for breakfabt,—for 
he said one does n’t feel like eating much in 
the morning, —and oatmeal and milk again in 
the middle of the day, for a hearty luncheon 
destroys one’s appetite for dinner. Never 
did I see him walk up the steps leading from 
the lawn to the veranda; it was always a 
skip. His conversation was full of bright 
remarks and apt quotations. An English 
earl had just visited Cambridge. Longfellow 
spoke of his interest in the fine arts, but I 
complained of the unfortunate art that Lord 
—— had patronized in America, to which 
Longfellow replied: “He perhaps is like a 
certain other celebrity who was said to have 
had a great deal of taste, but, unfortunately, 
it was all bad.” 

Is it strange that I could never think of 
Longfellow as an oldman? It made his years 




















of life and experience seem unreal and a 
mystery to me. But still I always felt a 
certain reserve with him which I had not 
with the other poets. One morning, when at 
work, the weather being excessively hot, my 
shoulders were suffering with the thickness 
of a too heavy coat; but I felt that it would 
not do to ask permission to take it off. Dur- 
ing the morning some one was announced. 
Longfellow asked to have him shown in. An 
extremely carefully dressed young man, with 
a well-intoned, lisping voice, entered. He 
immediately told our host of a five-act drama 
or tragedy which he had just written, and of 
his hopes and fears regarding its being put 
upon the stage. Then the conversation 
turned upon the weather, and the visitor 
said: “Do you know, Mr. Longfellow, what 
the business men do in their offices down- 
town? They take off their coats.” 

“Why, really!” replied Longfellow. “ And 
sit in their shirt-sleeves ? At least, they might 
have some kind of light jacket to put on, to 
have the appearance of a coat.” 

I felt that I had very happily escaped 
committing a grave fault in the eyes of 
Longfellow. 

While working from Emerson I would take 
off my coat, having too much consideration 
for his preoccupation or conversation to in- 
terrupt by asking permission, and I am sure 
that he was always oblivious as to whether 
my coat was on or off. 

My talks with Longfellow were generally 
during the rests from our work or before or 
after the sittings, when he would take me 
about the house, showing me objects of in- 
terest, works of art, etc., and talking freely 
about poetry, poets, and translations, always 
bringing in quotations, and sometimes in 
French and Italian. Everything was a sub- 
ject of reminiscence of other times and other 
countries. A picture of Thomas Buchanan 
Read occasioned the remark that he was a 
much better painter than peet. I had always 
heard artists who had known Read say that 
he was a much better poet than painter. 

The weather continued hot, and Longfel- 
low hastened the time for getting away from 
Cambridge. The day of the last sitting was 
again hot, but Longfellow put on a heavy 
coat, from which I hoped to get better lines 
for the shoulders. That I might have a little 
more time, he also allowed me to continue 
work in the afternoon. During the day a 
violent storm broke over us, and it became 
too dark for work. Longfellow went to some 
other part of the house to close windows, 
but I went out on a veranda, where I was 
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sheltered from the rain, but could enjoy the 
storm to the fullest. The whole place seemed 
to be enveloped in the flashes of lightning, 
and the thunder was terrific. 

When the sky grew lighter I went back 
to the library, where I found Longfellow 
already in his chair. His manner was very 
quiet, and presently, in a deep, subdued voice, 
he said: “I believe I like nothing that is 
violent.” 

The finishing of my portrait was hurried, 
and I have often regretted that I did not 
follow Longfellow to Portland. My whole 
summer, rather than three weeks, should 
have been given to these portraits. 

I went back to Danvers so tired and ex- 
hausted from the heat that I continued to 
sleep the whole of the next day, until six 
o’clock in the afternoon, when I went down 
for my first meal. The hotel at Danvers was 
hardly more comfortable than that at Con- 
cord. They never failed to have pies for 
breakfast. 

I now had to hasten the completion of the 
portrait of Whittier, for he was suffering 
from the heat, and anxious to get away to 
the Isles of Shoals. I worked every day, and 
Whittier was a very good sitter, holding his 
position like a statue. But I was afraid of 
wearying him, and I think we spent more 
time out on the lawn than inside at our work. 
My friend Mr. Francis Lathrop, who was 
doing some landscapes having associations 
with Whittier, now joined us, and we were 
a merry party under the trees. 

Whittier was a great novel-reader, it 
would seem, and much admiring the works 
of George Parsons Lathrop, was delighted 
when he found that the artist was the brother 
of the author. 

Whittier was light-hearted and joyous at 
these times, and it was a charming experi- 
ence, lounging through a hot summer’s day, 
in the midst of the most beautiful verdure, 
with a sympathetic companion, a man of so 
great interest and so full of memories, who 
seemed to have no cares or preoccupations, 
desiring nothing but to sit with us in the 
shade on the grass, talking of writers and 
poets, and telling of the happenings of his 
life. 

Among many other things I remember 
his having told us that he voted for Lin- 
coln four times. At each of the two elections 
he voted as a citizen and as a Presidential 
elector. He told about a man from one of the 
Western States having made a pilgrimage 
to Amesbury to see him. Not finding him 
at the house, he went to the grocery-store, 
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where he was told that he might be found. 
Sure enough, there was Whittier seated 
upon a barrel, in the midst of a group of 
village people, telling stories. The man was 
so disgusted that he turned and went home 
without making himself known to the poet. 

Whittier was much pleased that I had 
once attempted to make illustrations for his 
“Maud Muller,” and that I had some ac- 
quaintance with his poetry. Of the “Maud 
Muller” he told me that he was once driving 
along a country road with his sister. They 
came upon a very pretty young girl making 
hay. They stopped, and he asked his sister 
to speak to her. While standing before them 
the girl raked a little hay over her bare 
feet. 

Brightness reigned supreme at Oak Knoll. 
Whittier was one day making sport of his 
cousins’ difficulties with their bonnets, to 
which one of them replied: “ A man who has 
to go to Philadelphia to get his coat cut 
should not criticize women’s bonnets.” 

Whittier’s loyalty and generosity were 
shown by his concern at the fact that I was 
not also making a portrait of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He was strong in his praises of all 
of his contemporaries, but particularly of 
Holmes. “Why,” he would say, “ Holmes is, 
in many respects, the greatest of us all.” 

This recalls a fact that had nearly passed 
from my memory. Holmes once said to me: 
“There is power and strength in sweetness 
and tenderness, as well as in the more heroic 
forms of poetry, and in these qualities Long- 
fellow is preéminent.” 

My work went on smoothly, only I had 
great difficulty in getting the forehead and 
head large enough. Every day I had to add 
a little, and it was not until the very last 
that I found I had obtained the proper di- 
mensions. 

Oak Knoll and its pleasant inhabitants 
will always remain with me a fond memory. 

I was now at liberty to return to Concord 
to finish my portrait without interruption, 
for the portrait of Holmes I was to do at 
another time, and Lowell was abroad. But, 
alas! Emerson, too, made a limit of time, and 
for a graver reason than the others. He said 
to me: “You must get through with this 
work as quickly as possible, for I am very 
old; I have but a little longer to live, and so 
much to do.” He explained that it was not 
new work he wished to do, but to arrange 
the work of his past years. 

One day Mrs. Emerson gave a tea at which 
I imagine all the friends of Concord were 
present. It was to be followed by a conver- 
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sazione. As the guests left the dining-room 
I went upon some errand to the study, where 
I had been at work during the day. There 
I found Emerson alone, deeply absorbed in 
his papers; for, as most of the people were 
standing in the dining-room, he had thought 
to get away unobserved, that he might ac- 
complish a little work before joining the 
party for the evening. 

When I was alone with Emerson he would 
address me so directly, or talk so interest- 
ingly, that work was quite impossible. Turn- 
ing to me one morning, he said: “Who is 
your favorite poet?” He fortunately saved 
me from answering, for he went on to say: 
“Of course we must except Shakspere and 
Burns.” Taking up Burns, he spoke of him 
as almost as great, and in some qualities as 
great,'as Shakspere, and continued in this 
vein until I may say I was relieved by a 
friend coming in and joining in the conver- 
sation, while I went on with my work. 

The subjects and men upon which Emerson 
had written years before were always new 
and fresh with him. He spoke to us one day 
of the poetry of George Herbert with as 
keen an interest as if he had but just come 
upon it. 

It seemed strange to hear Carlyle spoken 
of in terms of comradeship. Emerson got up 
one day and pointed out Carlyle’s works with 
the same interest with which a young author 
might show his first book. Emerson told me 
the number of years that they had corre- 
sponded: I believe it was forty. But he said 
that Carlyle had to have a young lady write 
for him then, so he had written his friend 
not to be to the trouble of writing him any 
more. It was in a different tone from that 
in which he spoke of his friends’ books that 
he said to me one day: “I have always been 
a great writer. I have written all those 
books,” indicating two shelves under one of 
his study windows closely packed with the 
square note-books to which I have already 
referred. This was said as a schoolmaster 
might have referred to the work of his lei- 


sure. “But now,” he added sadly, “I write 


no more.” 

The only faculty I could see that Emerson 
had lost was the memory of names and words. 
His mind upon all other subjects seemed to 
be perfectly clear, and his freedom in expres- 
sion would be interrupted only by the lack 
of aword. I think the consciousness of this 
failing made him diffident in speaking before 
a company. He took no part in the conver- 
sazione, but was always a most attentive 
listener. 














Soon after Dr. Jones’s arrival in Concord, 
the friends were invited to Mr. Sanborn’s 
one morning. It was a maxim of Dr. Jones 
that the morning should be for work, the 
afternoon for chores, and the evening for 
social intercourse. Dr. Jones was to take up 
again the subject of Plato, which he had 
touched upon at a previous gathering. 

At the close of his discourse he turned to 
Emerson, and asked if he would say a few 
words. Emerson, in very broken sentences, 
replied that he no longer had thoughts upon 
those subjects. To this Mrs. Emerson, who 
was seated by her husband, hastened to say: 
“You mean to say, my dear, that you no 
longer allow yourself to express your ideas 
upon these subjects in public,” and Emerson 
answered: “Yes; that is what I meant to 
say.” 

Miss Emerson was constantly by her 
father, and was a great help to him in his 
conversation, almost always giving him the 
word or name he wished. 

It was while I was at Concord that Dr. 
Jones made his first visit. He was intro- 
duced to Emerson at a conversazione at 
Emerson’s house. Mr. Alcott opened the 
evening with a few words upon Plato and 
his philosophy, then called upon Dr. Jones. 
Dr. Jones stammered, and was unable to 
speak. Then Mr. Alcott asked him some 
direct question about Plato, to which he 
made an almost inaudible reply. Then Mr. 
Sanborn asked him a question, to which he 
replied a little more fully; and thus, by con- 
sideration and tact, the difficulties were 
overcome, and Dr. Jones got to speaking 
with some freedom. 

It must have been evident to all present 
that Dr. Jones was a man of power. At the 
same time I could make but little out of his 
hesitating words. The next morning, how- 
ever, Emerson, in speaking of him, said he 
did not know that there was a man in Amer- 
ica who knew so much of Plato. 

Mr. Sanborn was frequently with us while 
I was at work. He knew well the subjects 
that would keep Emerson interested. Mr. 
Alcott would also sometimes join us, and 
once he called with Dr. Jones. 

Thoreau was always a favorite subject of 
conversation with Emerson. He would tell 
almost with pride of Thoreau’s skill in wood- 
craft. One day Thoreau said to Emerson: 
“I have dropped my hatchet in the middle 
of Walden Pond.” The next day he re- 
marked: “Well, I have found my hatchet.” 

Here is another incident related by Emer- 
son. A stranger who was visiting Concord 
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was walking through the fields with Thoreau. 
They were talking of Indian relics. The 
visitor said he wished he might see some- 
thing of the kind, whereupon Thoreau 
stooped and picked up a flint arrow-head, and 
handed it to him. 

Dr. Jones asked what books Thoreau had 
written. Emerson replied, giving the num- 
ber,—eleven, I believe,—and he and Mr. 
Alcott began to enumerate them. Now, the 
evening before I had spent with Dr. Emer- 
son, who had read to me some passages from 
Thoreau’s “Maine Woods.” I listened as 
they went on, expecting to hear it named; 
but they came to the end of the list, being 
unable to recall the name of this book. So 
I came to their relief with “Maine Woods.” 
Emerson turned to me almost radiant. “ Ah,” 
said he, “you know all of Thoreau’s books.” 

I was at Concord on the Fourth of July. 
I went, in the evening, with Dr. and Mrs. 
Emerson to see the procession of illuminated 
boats upon the river. We had just arrived 
at the bridge when we heard an alarm of fire 
in the village. Dr. Emerson started back on 
a full run, while I returned with Mrs. Emer- 
son. At their house we found the doctor 
working over some one who had been in- 
jured. I then went to the scene of the fire, 
and there, up in front, separated from the 
crowd, amid the falling timbers and dashing 
water, whom should I find but Emerson, his 
head craned forward, intent upon every 
movement of the workers. I linked my arm 
gently in his, and, out of courtesy, he gave 
up what to him was an advantageous posi- 
tion, but to me a very dangerous one. 

During the whole of the time that I was 
at work with Emerson he never seemed to 
become aware of the fact that he was sitting. 
This was, in a way, satisfactory, but it made 
my work difficult. I could never get his at- 
tention called in the direction I wanted his 
face, for he would not turn toward the per- 
son with whom he was in conversation, but 
would generally lean forward, looking down, 
or throw himself back in his chair and look 
intently at the light. I made the great mis- 
take of not also having had in progress a 
drawing in the latter position, which would 
have been nearly in profile, with the light 
full upon the face.” 

I felt, while with these men, that a great 
privilege had been given me, but I had not 
the experience which would have enabled me 
more fully to avail myself of it. 

The arrangements for the portrait of 
Holmes were made by Dr. Holland through 
correspondence. 
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I arrived in Boston on Christmas night of 
this same year, and called upon the poet the 
next morning. His cordial manner removed 
at once all feeling of being a stranger, and 
his bright face, and more particularly his 
large, full, open gray-blue eyes, shining with 
tenderness and depth, were irresistible, and 
gave mea sense of delight. 

We fixed upon the study as a workroom, 
with the windows looking out on the Charles 
River, for the house was on the new part of 
Beacon street. It was a most delightful 
room, and a great enjoyment to Holmes. At 
this season the ice, in great blocks, was 
floating up and down the river with the tide, 
and covered with sea-gulls. I returned the 
same afternoon and began work, which was 
continued every day, and sometimes both 
morning and afternoon, until New Year's. 
This time I needed no one to help me, no 
relief from the weight of conversation. My 
sitter did not need entertaining; he enter- 
tained me, and kept me in the mood for 
work, and his face never diminished in its 
brightness. 

My week’s experience with Holmes would 
lead me to say that the charm of his wit was 
that it came from a man of seriousness, and 
of his seriousness that it came from a man 
of wit. 

It was an entertainment in itself, the 
pleasure and interest that Holmes would 
take in another’s stories, and I never be- 
fore knew how many I could tell. In fact, I 
believe it was an inspiration that lasted for 
that week, and never returned. 

I was fresh from the Latin Quarter of 
Paris, and this revived the poet’s memories 
of his own life there, upon which it was a 
pleasure for him to dwell. At times he 
would try his memory of French. A closet 
opening into the study was filled with all 
varieties of his boots, which recalled a re- 
mark of the elder Dumas upon his son: 
“ Alexander will never amount to anything: 
he has nine pairs of boots, and keeps them 
all in arow”; and a later saying of the son: 
“My father is a baby which I had when very 
young.” 

Things like these would delight him, and 
he would try to put them back into French. 
“Mon pére,” he would say, “c’est un enfant 
que jai eu quand jétais trés jeune.” I sug- 
gested “lorsque.” “Ah, yes,” he said, and 
repeated, “lorsque jétais trés jeune. That 
is better.” 

Our talks were of literature, the fine arts, 
anatomy in its external forms, people, places. 
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In fact, I think there are few subjects we did 
not touch upon or discuss. 

He had, I thought, some feeling for and 
appreciation of the fine arts, which I could 
not say of the other poets, not even of Long- 
fellow. He brought out and showed me what 
he called an “etching” of an elephant by 
Rembrandt— but_which, in fact, was a Braun 
photograph of a slight but masterful draw- 
ing with the point of the crayon. This would 
have appealed only to an instinct for the 
essentials in art. 

The portrait of his great-grandmother, 
“Dorothy Q.,” was..hanging in the study. 
She was a person of great interest to him. 
I think he thought that he resembled her, 
at least in character, and her ninety years 
seemed to him only a fair allowance of time 
for one’s life. He showed me the first 
models of his improved stereoscope, the one 
which finally came into general use. He 
seemed to have no regrets at not having 
patented his inventions, which would have 
brought him a fortune. 

It was just at this time that his biography 
of his friend John Lothrop Motley came out. 
In it the author felt that he had particular 
difficulties to deal with between loyalty to 
the Republican party and to the President, 
General Grant, and justice to his friend. 

He made his severest comments upon the 
action of Grant under the guise of pleasan- 
try; but his view of Grant’s part in recalling 
Motley from London was there all the same. 

Dr. Holmes was anxious, even agitated, 
as to the way the book, particularly the 
parts referring to the relations of Grant and 
Motley, would be received, and he was much 
gratified with a paragraph which I brought 
him in regard to the matter from George W. 
Smalley’s London letter to the “ Tribune.” 

I had never asked any one for his auto- 
graph. I had a great desire, however, to 
have one of Helmes; but still I could not ask 
for it. But, on going away, he gave me a 
copy of his “Life of Motley,” with a full 
inscription upon the fly-leaf, a photograph 
of the first model of his stereoscope, and a 
photograph of the portrait of Dorothy Q., 
and upon this another autograph. I was 
therefore rich in souvenirs as well as in 
memories. 

In all the ground we covered in this week 
of diversified talk, Holmes never once re- 
peated a story or remark; but it is still more 
exceptional to say that there was no sign of 
fatigue at my long sittings, neither had the 
interest begun to flag. 
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“A VOICE IN THE SCENTED NIGHT.” 


(VILLANELLE AT VERONA.) 
BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


VOICE in the scented night, 
4 A step where the rose-trees blow, 
O Love, and O Love’s delight! 


Cold star at the blue vault’s height, 
What is it that shakes you so? 
A voice in the scented night. 


She comes in her beauty bright, 
She comes in her young love’s glow, 
O Love, and O Love’s delight! 


She bends from her casement white, 
And she hears it, hushed and low, 
A voice in the scented night. 


And he climbs by that stairway slight, 
Her passionate Romeo : 
O Love, and O Love’s delight! 


And it stirs us still in spite 

Of its “ever so long ago,” 
That voice in the scented night: 
O Love, and O Love’s delight! 
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A BIRD-CAGE MAKER’S SHOP IN SEVILLE. 
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T first, when birds were 
gods, the cage was a 
shrine. Such is, at 
this day, the eagle- 
cage at Zuni, pic- 
tured and described 
by Mr. Dellenbaugh.' 
This “cage” is, ra- 
ther, an _ artificial 
i aery, constructed of 

i: two walls of adobe 
against the side of a 
house, with a cage- 
like grating of wooden bars in front. In 
the picture, the eagle roosts untrammeled 
on the top of his temple, a guardian priest 
standing near; for he is a sacred bird, every 
feather of him. The larger quill-feathers, 
as they are shed, are gathered up for cere- 
monial head-dresses and other emblems, and 
the small, downy feathers from the breast 
for the white “prayer-plumes” which, ac- 


EAGLE-CAGE AT ZUNI. 


DUTCH CAGE, CHIP-CARVED. 


THE QUEST FOR CAGES. 
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cording to the poetic belief of the Zuni, 
waft their petitions to the greater deities. 

Birds appear to have been domesticated 
before any were caged. Savages, who do not 
make cages, frequently have pet birds that 
accompany the tribe on its wanderings. On 
Assyrian reliefs, where one may see lions and 
other dangerous beasts strongly caged, the 
tame birds are shown free in the branches. 
The bird-cage is, in fact, a warrant that the 
owner is of gentle disposition, a home-keep- 
ing man, a lover of birds, and, on that ac- 
count, unwilling to part with them. He has 
usually felt it incumbent on him to supply 
some artistic adornment as a substitute for 
the infinite variety of nature of which the do- 
mesticated creature must bedeprived. Much 
of our own love of ornament has no other 
root. It is this that brings “The Quest for 
Cages” within the scope of the collector’s 
activity. 

A new field, its history is unwritten. The 


1 In “The First Americans,” by F. 8. Dellenbaugh, “St. Nicholas,” October, 1889. 
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BIRD-CAGE OF THE AZORES. 


only comprehensive collection known to the 
writer is that from which the accompanying 
illustrations by Mr. Brennan have been 
drawn. It is the work of an American col- 
lector who has taken spoil from Holland, the 
Philippines, Canada, France, Japan, Russia, 
Spain—a little from everywhere. 

As in all collecting, the chase at times 
gives as much pleasure as the game. It may 
take the enthusiast into old, old by-lanes at 
Avignon, where Madonna Laura may have 
passed on her way to mass the day Petrarch 
saw her bathe her feet in the river; or in 
Héloise’s footsteps, to those last recesses of 
the Quartier Latin, where, in some gloomy 
street of the Fishing Cat or of the Poor St. 
Julien, he may halt before a cobbler’s stall, 
festooned within and 
without with theclum- 
siest of foot-gear, at- 
tracted by the song 
of birds in some green 
interior court; or by 
Spanish barber-shops, 
where the traditional 
brass basin gleams 
above the lintel and 
the placard of the bull- 
fighter decorates the 
door-jamb, while a 
ragged, one-eyed min- 
strel, squat on the 
door-step, vies with 
the caged chaffinch 
on the wall, and Gipsy 
Carmen dances for 
them both. Weird 
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DUTCH BIRD-CAGE—DELFT BLUE AND WHITE. 





tales of bedeviled cages may send him to 
make the acquaintance of Neapolitan sibyls, 
worthy descendants of Canidia; and rotting 
warehouses, that beetle o’er their base into 
the canal, are explored for the cage of sin- 
ister aspect which may have housed, in times 
gone by, the disreputable raven of Hille 
Robbe of Haarlem. 

Vast patience is needed, much diplomacy, 
and sometimes a little force; for the pos- 
sessor of a curious cage generally regards 
it as the apple of his eye, and often will not 
part with it for love or money. He will let 
you have it copied; will himself copy it for 
you, if you wait till doomsday; but he can- 
not exist apart from the original. One 
would say he kept his soul in it, and not a 
bird. While sketching in the Azores, S—— 
had had the great fortune to break a leg: 
while it was a-mending, time was of as little 
account to him as to the cage-maker; and 
yet the latter wore him out. Here isa page 
from his diary: 


August 5, 1901. Samples looked over. 

August 9, 1901. Design selected; order given. 
Cage promised in a couple of weeks. 

September 1, 1901. Man states he has not been 
able to find right kind of bamboo. 

September 12,1901. Found some of material; 
must wait until he visits other end of island to 
get small cane. 

September 25, 1901. Has secured all material 
required—now waiting for the right season of the 
moon to steam the cane in the hot sulphur springs. 

October 25,1901. At the right season forgot 
to put cane in spring, but there is no hurry; the 
cage will be finished long before the rich (?) 
Americano’s leg will be strong enough for him to 
travel. 

November 1, 1901. Corn festa—when no man 

can work. 

November 18, 1901. 
Husking festa— when no 
man can work. 

December 3, 1901. 
Church festa—no man 
or woman can work. 

December 18, 1901. 
Getting ready for pig- 
killing festa—no man 
and no work. 

December 25, 1901. 
Pig-killing festa—gen- 
eral joy—no work. 

December 27, 1901. 
Bird-cage maker aston- 
ished that I wanted the 
cage in such a hurry; if 
I will only wait another 
week or two he will 
finish it. 

So I finally carried off 
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DUTCH BRASS CAGE—SHOWING CROWN 
AND BUNCH OF GRAPES. 


his original cage, which he did not want to part 
with; and I hope it will please. 


The tastes and manner of life of each 
country are plainly reflected in its cages. 
Quaintest of all are those of glazed pottery- 
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GERMAN CAGE. 





FOR CAGES. 857 





ware made in Delft. Painted in cobalt under 
the glaze, they are worthy of being them- 
selves painted into the backgrounds of 
Dutch interiors with casements opening on 
the sky, in which cavaliers flash their ra- 
piers, or ladies knit long stockings, or al- 
chemists eye strange liquids in crooked 
vessels of glass—all in the key of blue. A 
few of these—an authority says only half a 
dozen—were made as early as 1764. One, 
we are told, belongs to Mrs. Alma-Tadema, 
in London; another has belonged to a Dr. 
Mandel, in Paris; a third, which is here 
illustrated, is in the New York collection 
already mentioned. The landscape painted 
on the base, with its windmills, its quaint 
pleasure-houses among the kopjes, its ducks 
and boats and other aquatic features, is car- 
ried along all four sides, pleasantly inter- 
rupted by the conventional design upon the 
seed-drawer, and strongly framed in by a 
striking pattern in dark blue and white. The 
manufacture, it seems, was intermitted for a 
long time, but has been resumed in recent 








ENGLISH SKYLARK-CAGE. 


years. A modern example is in the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York. 

Other Dutch cages, of hammered brass 
and of carved wood, show abundant ingenu- 
ity, taste, and boldness of invention. The 
chip-carving of the large wooden cage here 
shown has a character at once classic and 
barbaric, denoting influences from oversea 
and from across the Alps. Is there a sym- 
bolic intent in the arrow aiming at the sun, 
which bears the date 1714? Not unlikely; 
for the Dutch at that time were much given 
to allegories and emblems. The imperial 
crown and the bunch of grapes boldly ham- 
mered out of brass in our third example of 
Dutch cage-making may, also, have had a 
meaning to the original possessor, but, more 
likely, have no more significance than they 
would have on a vintner’s sign. This is a 








MODERN CHINESE BAMBOO CAGE, 


charming cage, exquisitely proportioned and 
simply but effectively decorated. 

It is easy in many instances to trace the 
architectural antecedents of a people in its 
cage-work. In the islands north of the 
Channel, the blackbird’s osier cage, hang- 
ing outside many a peasant’s door, is a rem- 
iniscence, perhaps, of the wattled house of 
the ancient Celt. The magnificent bow-win- 
dow of the English skylark-cage here shown 
recalls the house-fronts of an old English 
town, such as Bath or Chester; and the 
German cage of wood and wire affords, in 
its round arches and huge bins for food, 
some suggestion of the fair proportions of 
the German Romanesque and of the German 
stomach. Russians show considerable origi- 
nality in cage-building. The bulbous domes 
of the Kremlin and the long balconies of the 
Russian villa are re- 
produced in certain 
examples. One of the 
Russian cages in the 
collection — Russian 
in character and style 
—was made by a Yid- 
dish boy on the East 
Side of New York 
city. It hasa roof of 
perforated tin with 
a curious cresting, 
many doors and win- 
dows to be _ illumi- 
nated, and a balcony 
to be filled, on gala 
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A JAPANESE CAGE. 

































































CHINESE CAGE WITH CARVED FEET. 


days, with toy flower-pots. But Filipino cages 
defy architectural analogies, though they in- 
dicate theaspiring nature of that race in their 
lofty steeples and arcades fashioned of twigs 
and bamboos. The inhabitants of Java have 
a similar proclivity, but the habit which they 
have of attaching little tassels of gaudy 
colors to the projections of their towering 
cages may perhaps give the needed clue as 
to the original type; for may it not be the 
Buddhist pagoda, with the bells and glitter- 
ing pendants hanging to its eaves? 

The ingenious yellow man shows in his 
cages his penchant for poetic suggestive- 
ness and intricate and clever designs. See 
you not the hint of spring in the carved 
plum-branches on which the bullfinch’s cage 
rests? The bird is provided with his emble- 
matically painted porcelain cup to hobnobwith 
his friend and patron 
in drinking a health 
to the flowering sea- 
son and in singing its 
praises. Imagine the 
happy pair at their 
game of bouts-rimés, 
intoxicated with beau- 
ty and with poetry, 
and then turn to the 
cleverly stayed and 
trussed and buttress- 
ed and corbeled front 
of the larger cage: 
you have before you 
two main features of 





















REED CAGE FROM THE PHILIPPINES. 


the Chinese character—the joy in nature, 
the joy in artistic ingenuity. And now note 
one of the many differences between the 
Chinese and the Japanese: the latter are a 
nation of purists. The severity of their 
native Shinto style, which will not have any- 
thing in the structure of its temples but 
unpainted wood, nor any symbol but a mirror 
and a rope of straw, shows in the Japanese 
cages of bamboo, unadorned save by the neat- 
ness and skill of all Japanese workmanship. 

This is even more evident in the cages 
for insects than in those for birds. For, 
as the reader will readily admit, not birds 
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MODERN JAPANESE BAMBOO CAGE. 

only should profit by the art of the cage- 
maker. In Latin countries still, as in old 
Greece, the fighting crickets have their 
cages of woven rushes; and in Japan, the 
land of singing mushi, the manufacture of 
insect-cages is a more important industry 
than that of bird-cages is with us. Those 
miniature Japanese cages make no incon- 
siderable part of the collection which I have 
in view. Many kinds of insects are prized 
for their song by the people of the Dragon- 
fly Islands. Most famed is the kirigirisu, 
which has been part of the poet’s stock in 
trade from the earliest times. His name is as 
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JAPANESE INSECT-CAGES OF BAMBOO, WITH NAMES OF INSECTS. 
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much a household word as is the cicada’s in 
ancient Attica or the cricket’s in modern 
England. He is the prophet of frost, and, 
if the poets are to be believed, of separa- 
tion. The anxious lover addresses him, and 
gets no welcome response: 


“ Kirigirisu, 
On my bed’s edge 
singing, 
What prophesiest 
thou?” 
“Cold nights; cold, 
lonely nights.” 


I do not know if his 
cage shows any par- 
ticularity. Several of 
those illustrated are 
manifestly made for 
leaping insects—high 


“vaulters in the 
sunny grass” when 
out of doors. The 


handsome one shown 
above the insect kusa- 
hibari in the cut on 
page 859 is the type of 
numerous imitations 
in porcelain. 

Note the irregular 
filling in of some of 
the open squares, suggesting the so-called 
“grains of rice” decoration in porcelain 
made by cutting away the paste and filling 
the openings with the transparent glaze. It 
is not unusual for one of the latter material 
to serve, at the same time, as an ink-well. 
The little house of the matsu-mushi, the 
pine-tree singer, has a characteristic Japa- 
nese roof made of a bent slip of bamboo; the 
kutsuwa-mushi has a tower attached to its 
abode in which to practise gymnastic exer- 





“PAPAGINO,” 
“MAGIC FLUTE.” 
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MEXICAN REED CAGE. 











cises; and the wmaot, like the border chief 
of old, has the tower without the house. 
May we be permitted to suppose that he is 
always “on the jump”?! 

To return to our bird-cages, a Mexican 
cage in bamboo is very like in style to that 
carried by Papagino on his back in the first 
act of “The Magic Flute.” Here is a hint 
for the ingenious gentleman who would, at 
any cost, bring the land of Pharaoh into 
connection with the land of the Montezu- 
mas. May not Papagino and Papagina and 
the rest of that merry crew, under the holy 














SILVER AND SILVER-GILT, DESIGNED BY 
ALFRED BRENNAN. 


BIRD-CAGE OF 


' Mr. Lafeadio Hearn, who has added so much to our knowledge of things Japanese, has written pleasantly 
and learnedly of the mushi, their habits, their cages, and the traditions concerning them. 
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guidance of Sarastro, have voyaged from 
Egypt to Atlantis, and thence to Anahuac, 
bringing with them the magic flute, which 
became a Mexican clay whistle, and Papa- 
gino’s tall bird-cage, which the Mexicans 
straightway adopted, seeing that it was just 
the thing to accommodate the long tail- 
feathers of their favorite quetzals? The 
Mexicans have, from time immemorial, used 
cage-like structures of cane in which to 
carry merchandise of all sorts across the 
mountains; but, obviously, no theorist need 
stick at that: the general may grow out of 
the particular as easily as the particular use 
detaches itself from the general. 

Our Northern neighbors house their pets 
in a very different style of cage. From Que- 
bec come cages modeled after the houses of 
the French habitants, copying their huge 
squat chimneys, their narrow and infrequent 
windows to keep out the cold, and their high- 
pitched roofs to throw off the weight of 
snow. One of these is a squirrel-cage, the 
squirrel’s wheel mounted like that of a 
water-mill beside the house. Out-of-the-way 
villages in Canada sometimes have peculiar 
customs in regard to cages. Thus at Sillery, 
near Quebec, the cages that cover the cot- 
tage walls are traps, and tame birds within 
entice the wild ones into captivity. This is 
more humane than the simpler traps used in 
Europe, which hold no decoy, for the com- 
panionship of the latter must needs be re- 
assuring to the bird still unaccustomed to 
restraint. Better yet, but not always avail- 
able, is the plan of setting aside a good- 
sized room for the captives, strewn with 
both herbs and branches, and wired as to 
the windows, where, as in a “ Parliament of 
Fowls,” vireo may talk with cedar-bird, 
chickadee with bobolink, and “the pewit 
and the tomtit” may engage in sprightly 
conversation. 

The great cosmopolitan town of New 
York, to which immigrants of all nationali- 
ties bring their household gods, is a happy 
hunting-ground forthe cage-collector. From 
the big and handsome cages designed by the 
late Calvert Vaux and the late Jacob Wrey 
Mould as ornaments for Central Park to the 
pill-box-shaped carrying-cages brought by 
sailors from unknown shores, everything is 
to be found here. The ordinary carrying- 
cage, let me say in parenthesis, is precisely 
that which Daphnis hides from Chloe in 
Hamon’s well-known picture, “Ma sceur n’y 
est pas.” It is only by chance, in night rides 
along South street, that one happens upon 
odd characters carrying strange birds in 
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SPHERICAL CAGE, DESIGNED BY 
ALFRED BRENNAN. 
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OLD AMERICAN WIRE CAGE, 


these little, flat, round cages. Where they 
come from is a mystery. I have spoken of 
a Yiddish cage made in New York; the 
Dhoukobortski colony on Long Island is said 
to own marvels of quaintness, and the cellars 
and attics of the great East Side hold many 
more treasures for the fearless explorer. 

If the truth were known, it was doubtless 
from some corresponding London slum, from 
some grimy and fluffy offshoot of Bird Cage 
Lane, that was ravished the beauteous cage 
of wrought ivory which, tenanted by a won- 
drous bird of brightest plumage and of 
sweetest song, served as surtout de table at 
a charming déjeiiner given by the most 
noted, if not the most notable, artist of our 
day, whose passion for all that is delicate 
and rare is celebrated throughout two con- 
tinents. It may have been some poor Jewish 
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OLD AMERICAN CAGE, 
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artisan who produced this cage, mindful, 
perhaps, of the ivory pavilions that closed 
in the musicians of the kings of Israel. 
And may it not be that, having for cen- 
turies played with the forms of human habi- 
tations, the cage-maker may yet evolve that 
new style for which our architects are look- 
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IRON BIRD-CAGE, FORMERLY IN CENTRAL PARK. 


ing? Fancy a great singer lodged in a palace 
of golden filigree and scented wood and 
enameled porcelain and woven bamboo, in 
a garden of roses and acacias atop of a big 
sky-scraper, lifted above the clouds of steam 
and smoke and dust and all terraneous 
noises, the two rivers and the western and 
the eastern sky for scenery—might it not 

























JOHN 


be more inspiring than the grandest operatic 
stage? Such a fancy does not seem too ex- 
travagant in a room full of cages most of 
which recall, in a far-off, fantastic way, well- 
known architectural motives—in a room 








HENRY’S LOBSTER TRUST. 
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where, ranged on shelves or hooked to them, 
or pendent from the ceiling, are scores of 
cages that remind one vaguely of rococo 
balconies and Turkish lattices and Yoshi- 
wara gratings. 









































AMERICAN DOME-SHAPE CAGE, 


JOHN HENRY’S LOBSTER TRUST. 
(CAPTAIN OBED MARCY SPEAKS.) 


BY WALTER LEON SAWYER. 


PICTURES BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. 


oil stocks, eh? Sure y’ ain’t 
what they call a “promoter”? 
Oh, so ye have done somethin’ 
% in that line? John Henry 
= Peaslee, him ’t keeps the store 
and the post-office, he ’ll be pleased to meet 
ye. He’s the one that trusted our lobsters. 

Well, yes, I can tell ye some of it. I can’t 
put in the fine touches, like some others 
could: I ain’t a swearin’ man, not asa gineral 
thing. As for tellin’ ye “all about lobsters, 
to begin with,” no livin’ man could do that. 
Our young-ones is born web-footed, and our 
old folks al’ays go out on the ebb-tide; but 
great grief! says I, we don’t pretend to know 
all about lobsters, for all we ’re brought up 
with ’em. You take an old gran’ther lobster, 
foot ’n’ a half long, say, rockweed kind o’ 
growin’ out of his back, and nippers that 








could bite off the shank of an oar, and there’s 
more in his wicked old head than any man 
could study out in forty year. Brains? 
Course they got brains! I don’t care a— 
As I was sayin’, I don’t care what the school- 
teachers think. I’ve handled lobsters. Why, 
it was mostly the lobsters themselves that 
busted up John Henry’s trust! 

Bein’ ’s you ain’t acquainted with John 
Henry, mebbe I ’d ought to tell ye he’s a 
go-ahead feller, but notional; been a good 
deal more so sence he had three months’ 
schoolin’ at what they call a commercial col- 
lege, up ’t the city —though I don’t blame the 
college for it, mind ye. He’s got kind of a 
friendly way, John Henry has, so ’t any- 
body ’ll talk to him; and a tonguey feller 
like himself —he’s got language, John Henry 
has—could feed him ’most anything, and 
get it swallered. Consequence was, goin’ 
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around, as he al’ays does, with his eyes and 
ears open, he muddled up what he see and 
what he thought he see; and he learnt a heap 
of things, the only trouble bein’ that a good 
many of ’em wa’n’t so. He was free-handed 
with ’em, too. I ’ll own up t’ ye, as man to 
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CAPTAIN OBED MARCY. 


man, I got mighty sick of havin’ Portland 
notions hove into me. But I kind o’ thought 
better of it all the night John Henry pup- 
posed the trust. 

That was a time when everybody was 
feelin’ blue. We ’d had a hard season, y’ 
understand. Lobsters was scurce, but the 
price had n’t riz. Boarders had kind 0’ 
dropped off, for we ’d been havin’ consid’- 
able typhoid fever, and they blamed it on 
the wells. My part, I like water that has 
some taste to it; but you pass out a dipperful 
to one of these ’ere old women in breeches, 
and he ’d run a mile. Seemed as though 
John Henry was the only man in town.’t was 
makin’ any money, and he was n’t gettin’ 
none; he was chargin’ it all up. And while 
a half a dozen of us was settin’ around the 
store one night, sort o’ mullin’ over these 
things, in comes Abner Secard, lookin’ ug- 
lier ’n sin. 

“Hauled your pots, Ab?” says I, for the 
sake of makin’ talk. 

“Yes,” says he. 
“What ’d ye git?” says I. 
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“Well,” says he, “I don’t know how it 
come about,—I must ’a’ struck into a reg’lar 
nest of old he-ones that had n’t been stirred 
up for years,—but every lobster I got ’ll 
average four pound.” 

Dave Bascom speaks up. “By the time 
them lobsters get to Boston,” he says, “a 
man could n’t buy one out of a market for 
less ’n a dollar. But you ’ll have to sell ’em 
to the smackmen for eight cents apiece.” 

“TI ’d jest been stewin’ over that,” says 
Ab. “I won’t do it. I swan I won’t! I ’ll 
bile ’em out and eat ’em myself fust!” 

All this time, y’ understand, John Henry ’d 
stood at his desk, not lettin’ on he heard 
anything; but when Ab spoke up so desprut 
he put down his pen and come over. Smilin’ 
as a basket of chips John Henry was, and 
he had his language right on tap. 

“T prediculate that lobsters is nourishin’, 
Abner,” he says. “It ’s quite a chore to 
pick ’em out, but the flavor of a lobster’s— 
ah—epidermix is succulent—succulent, the 
dubitable proposition, in my judgment, bein’ 
whether it would n’t be too succulent for a 
steady diet? Moreover,” says he, “I appre- 
hend that if you et all the lobsters yourself, 
and some philanthropist should bring an 
action on it, you might be condemned for 
restraint of trade, lobsters bein’ essential to 
all civilized conglomerations such as this and 
Boston. Consequently and moreover,” he 
says, “I should advise you to digress your 
lobsters into the regulated channels of com- 
merce—at a satisfactory remuneration, or 
more.” 

“Huh?” says Ab. 

“Why don’t you all get better prices for 
your lobsters?” John Henry snaps out. 

Nobody said anything. We waited to see 
what he was drivin’ at. 

“Our prosperity is based on lobsters and 
boarders,” John Henry goes on, after a min- 
ute. “But boarders is—is a migratory race 
which ambitions to eat enough in one month 
here to last em at home the other eleven. 
At six dollars a week a boarder provides 
healthy and—and variegated employment 
for the women-folks, but the margin of pro- 
fit on him or her, as the case may be, is—is 
tenuous. The lobster,” says John Henry, “is 
the brightest jewel in our civic crown, so to 
speak. In the lobster we have just such a 
community of interest that is the—the sub- 
stratum of them towerin’ aggregations 
called trusts. I,” says John Henry, “have 
been cogitatin’ a lobster trust. By organizin’ 
and combinin’,” he says, “we can notify the 
despots of the industrial consensus that we 
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are a free and unterrified people, and,” says 
he, “we can make the smackmen buy by 
weight instead of by count.” 

“Where do you come in?” says Dave Bas- 
com. He ain’t got any lobster-pots, Dave 
ain’t—farms it for a livin’; and he ’s mighty 
plain-spoken. 

John Henry bristled up a little. “I come 
in,” he says, “if I come in, as underwriter 
and organizer and financier and promoter, 
all of which is indispensable functions in 
capitalistic undertakin’s. And I want you 
to remember,” says he, “that a trust will 
consummate my—my primary hypothesis!” 

“Huh?” says Ab Secard. 

“That you could get five dollars a hun- 
dredweight for your lobsters, instead of 
sellin’ em for eight’ cents apiece, as they 
run.” 

Well, looked reasonable to me that if we ’d 
hang together we could do jest that thing. 
This is about the only place betwixt Small 
Pint and Eastport where it’s reelly wuth 
while for the smacks to call, where they get 
anything like a load; and if we held on to 
our lobsters, the dealers in Boston and Port- 
land would soon begin to miss ’em and need 
‘em. We could keep ’em easy enough by 
buildin’ a few more cars—jest floatin’ boxes, 
y understand, with the seams left open so 
the salt water washes right through ’em; 
and all there is to feedin’ ’em is to heave in 
a bucket of fish sometimes. Looks easy as 
rollin’ off a log, don’t it? 

“TI ’m in favor of tryin’ it,” says I. 

“Thank you, cap’n,” says John Henry. 
“We ’ll be pavin’ the way for future genera- 
tions, you and me will. Is there other co- 
operators? All agreed? This,” says John 
Henry, “will go down in history, by gracious! 
as the night when we shook off the yoke of 
lobsters at eight cents apiece and planted 
ourselves on the constitutional palladium of 
American citizens! 

“Some well-meanin’ but ignorant individ- 
uals is prejudiced against the name of 
‘trust,’” says John Henry, after we ’d 
talked things over awhile. “Therefore I 
puppose that we do not incorporate,—the 
same also requirin’ funds, of which none of 
us has too many,—but that we form an asso- 
ciation cognoscized as The Trusted Lobsters, 
that havin’ a poetical sound and not too— 
too obnoxious of capittle. There bein’ eight 
hundred lobster-pots, more or less, regularly 
set and hauled by this community, I puppose 
that the ownership and control of The 
Trusted Lobsters be vested in a thousand 
interests, or shares. 
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“T, bein’ the promoter, and standin’ ready 
to stand behind any reasonable expenses, 
will take two hundred interests. The cap’n 
sets sixty pots, by the same bein’ entitled to 
sixty interests; Abner Secard, settin’ eighty 
pots, bein’ entitled to eighty interests; and 
so on. Furthermore,” says John Henry, “I 
puppose myself for secretary and treasurer 
of The Trusted Lobsters, and Abner Secard 
for president, he havin’,” says John Henry, 
“gifts in dealin’ with the smackmen which 
in childhood’s happy days I oft admired, me 
bein’ deprived of ’em by ma puttin’ pepper 
on my tongue.” 

Well, we done so. And inside of twenty- 
four hours we see all the lobstermen that 
wa’n’t at the store that night, and they all 
come in. Unanimous as a cat and her kit- 
tens we was, and we sot out to begin right 
away, patchin’ up our cars and buildin’ new 
ones. Ab Secard and I was app’inted to do 
that, and we was tinkerin’ at a job down at 
the edge of the beach when the fust smack 
showed up. Strictly speakin’, ’t wa’n’t a 
smack; ’t was the steamer Mary Lizzie, that 
comes down along the coast once a week, 
buyin’ for a Boston concern. But, anyhow, 
she rounded to opposite us, and the cap’n 
sings out to Ab: 

“Hello, you bald-headed old coot!” the 
cap’n says. “Got any lobsters for me, 
ye?” 

“Plenty for you or any other 
thief, if you ’re willin’ to pay for ’em,” says 
Ab. 
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!” says the cap’n. “How much? 
“Five dollars a hundredweight, 
!” says Ab. 

" !” says the cap’n. “Is there 
pearls in them lobsters?” 

“There ’s goin’ to be money in ’em for 
me, same ’s there is for you, ye!” 
says Ab. 

“——- —_— ——_!” says the cap’n, and 
give the engineer the bell to go ahead. But 
goin’ ahead did n’t help him any. He went 
clean around the harbor, and hollered at 
every man he see; but he could n’t buy a 
lobster. And when he turned tail at last and 
drove out through the middle channel, he 
was so mad the water was fairly b’ilin’ under 
him. 

“So much for so much,” says Ab. “He ’ll 
put in up above, and telegraft to Boston. 
P’r’aps they ’ll tell him to come back and 
buy, and p’r’aps they won’t. The lobsters ’1] 
keep, anyway.” 

Sure enough, the feller did come back 
next day, and took everything we had, at 
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our price. Kind o’ got out the way, I did, 
when I see him comin’, not wantin’ to hear 
the talk him and Ab would make. There ’s 
times when cuss-words is comfortin’, and 
when you ’re sellin’ lobsters they ’re neces- 
sary; but you take a man as old as me, that’s 
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half. There was fourteen-fifty to come out 
of that for lumber and labor—Ab’s and mine; 
and John Henry divided the other fifty-eight 
dollars, fair and square, that night. 

Old Mis’ Peaslee, John Henry’s ma, was 
in the store when he handed it out. Seemed 
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got a family, and I be— As I was sayin’, he 
hain’t no business to encourage ’em. Ab ’s 
a widower, and he and his boy baches it over 
there in the shanty, and not havin’ any 
woman to remind him, I don’t s’pose he 
reelizes how he does talk. I recollect, when 
we was all younger ’n we are now, old Par- 
son Kellogg come along one night we was 
all settin’ out in front of Ab’s fish-house and 
he was tellin’ a story. The parson stood and 
listened a minute, and then all at once he 
yells out: “Fire! Fire! Fire!” Ab jumps 
up. “Where? Where?” says he. “In hell, 
for profane swearers,” says Parson Kellogg. 
But that did n’t have any effect on Ab, not 
any more than the wind a-blowin’. Great 
grief! says I, if he ’d married my woman— 
But, as I started to tell ye, we sold that 
fust lot of lobsters for five dollars a hundred- 
weight. Fourteen hundred and fifty pound 
they weighed out, and the cap’n of the Mary 
Lizzie handed over seventy-two dollars and a 





as though she took a mighty interest in the 
goin’s on. 

“There bein’ one thousand interests or 
shares to The Trusted Lobsters Associa- 
tion,” says John Henry, “each share gets 
a dividend of five cents and four fifths of a 
cent out of this fifty-eight dollars. The 
cap’n, holdin’ sixty interests for his sixty 
lobster-pots, is entitled to three dollars and 
forty-eight cents. Abner Secard, havin’ 
eighty interests for his eighty lobster-pots, 
receives four dollars and sixty-four cents.” 
And so he goes on with the rest of ’em, till 
at last he says: “And me holdin’ two hun- 
dred interests, I take eleven dollars and 
sixty cents.” 

“Where’s your lobster-pots, John Henry ?” 
Ma Peaslee puts in. 

“Why, I combined this combination,” says 
John Henry to his ma. “I represent the 
power of capittle. My dividend is—is the 
wages of superintendence, me standin’ ready 

































likewise to do the financierin’, which,” John 
Henry says, “is indisputable to all fiduciary 
corporations that have the faculty of—of 
salutary permanence.” 

Ma Peaslee looked us all over, and her 
mouth come open, and she begun to grin. 
Al’ays reminds me of a dogfish, 
Ma Peaslee does. “He, he, he!” 
she was laughin’ as she went out 
the store. 

John Henry colored up some, 
but that was all the notice he 
seemed to take. “I prognosti- 
cate we ’ve made a good begin- 
nin’,” says he. “But, meditatin’ 
here in my emporium; it has 
come across me that maybe we 
have been too—too salubrious 
to the consumer. Whether we 
could n’t charge him ten dollars 
a hundredweight instead of five 
dollars, precedently restrictin’ 
production, which if we would 
n’t sell more than five hundred- 
weight at a time would impress 
the impression that lobsters are 
—are peterin’ out, so to speak?” 

“They be,” says Ab Secard. 
“They ’re scurce enough with- 
out anybody’s say-so.” 

“TI throw this out for recon- 
sideration,” John Henry says. 
“Other financiers assist their 
market by restrictin’ production 
and advancin’ prices consequen- 
tially. Lobsters come high in cold 
weather. If we could seques- 
trate a lobster famine, and hold 
a few tons of them—them ami- 
able centipedes till about De- 
cember, we ’d ought to be able 
to make some money.” 

“Better see if we can’t ketch 
enough to pay our bills fust,” growls Ab 
Secard. ~ 

John Henry smiles. “Thank you, Abner,” 
he says; “I did n’t mean to speak of it, not 
bein’ a mean man or a graspin’, but, by gra- 
cious! there have been occasions durin’ these 
last few lustrums of time when the sight of 
a nickel would have been prodigious, as it 
were. If you was contemplatin’ say three or 
four dollars on account,—not to forbid any 
neighbor from likewise infractin’ his liability, 
—I will not deny, Abner, that I am com- 
petent to employ the money.” 

Well, Ab did n’t look any too tickled about 
it, but he handed over three dollars out of 
his four dollars odd, and most of the rest of 
Vou. LXIV.—100. 
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’em stepped up to the dough-dish the same 
way. I did n’t owe anything to John Henry, 
any more ’n I do to any other man. When 
I can’t pay for grub, I live on clams. As my 
woman says, clams is wholesome, but debt 
is n’t. Great grief! says I, if I was fixed 
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“MEDITATIN’ HERE IN MY EMPORIUM.” 


like folks I know of, never an hour in the 
day when some feller with a bill ain’t playin’ 
a tune with his knuckles on the front door, 
I’d go down and jump off the dock, I would so. 

But that ’s nuther here nor there, as the 
old woman said when they asked her if the 
butter was a-comin’. Started to tell ye about 
the lobsters and the trust, did n’t 1? Ab and 
I talked ’em over a little as we was gettin’ 
along towards home that night. 

“T ain’t in favor of advancin’ prices jest 
yet,” Ab says. “Lobsters is lobsters, but 
there ’s other animals that’s good to eat, 
and we might easy run this thing into the 
ground. Another thing: if we get more 
money, so that John Henry’s share of it 
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begins to kind of stick out, the combine is 
liable to get busted right there. You and 
me read the daily papers, and we understand 
that the man that backs a trust gets fust 
pickin’s; but these other ignorant cusses 
don’t reelize. 

““T’m putty good at dividin’ money my- 
self,’ says Jake Chandler, to-night, ‘and I ’d 
do it for the sixty cents, and throw in the 
leven dollars.’ I told him we was financierin’ 
in reg’lar business fashion, and if John 
Henry done like some capitalists he ’d take 
a third instead of a fifth: but Jake could n’t 
see it. ‘Capittle!’ says Jake; ‘ my lobster-pots 
and yourn and the rest of ’em are the capit- 
tle!’ So he went off grouty.” 

Now, you ’d thought Ab had the root of 
the matter in him, would n’t ye? And yet it 
was n’t more ’n ten days before he was 
buckin’ the trust himself! I was settin’ in 
the store one afternoon, when in runs Looney 
Haskell, the young feller John Henry hires 
to do his deliverin’. Fitty and tongue-tied 
Looney is, and he stood there gogglin’ his 
eyes and gruntin’ till John Henry tells him, 
“Go out back there, Looney, and have your 
fit on them meal-bags.” But then Looney 
got his breath and began to p’int over his 
shoulder down towards the shore. “Lobth! 
Ab—lobth!” Looney says. 

“Something about Abner and lobsters,” 
says John Henry to me. “Them bein’ sub- 
jects of interest, lobsters preéminent, we ’ll 
lock up and menander down there.” 

And we done so. 

“What ye got, Ab?” I sings out. 

“Twenty-seven pounder,” Ab says. “Jest 
bull luck, too. Started to back into the pot, 
he did, and he was too big to get any more ’n 
his tail through the funnel. Then, I cal’late, 
he thrashed around consid’able, aimin’ to 
either get in or get out; but, as luck would 
have it, he was tangled up so ’t the funnel- 
cord held him.” 

“Where is he?” I says. 

“Cost ye five cents apiece to look at him,” 
says Ab. 

Well, with that John Henry hauls out a 
dime, and Ab spits on it for luck and puts it 
in his pocket, and then he oncovers the box 
he has the lobster in. Twenty-seven inches 
the old pelter measured from the end of his 
nose to the tip of his tail, and when you 
counted in the claws he was forty-six inches 
long. You’llhear of bigger lobsters, —there’s 
plenty of liars in this ’ere community to tell 
ye about ’em,—but you won’t often see ’em. 

“Twenty—seven—pound!” John Henry 
says. “On behalf of The Trusted Lobsters, 
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I congratulate you, Abner, which at one fell 
swoop have added a dollar and thirty-five 
cents to its—its pecuinary collateral!” 

But Ab speaks up quick and sharp: “ Not 
much I ain’t! Stands to reason it ’s the 
common run of lobsters we agreed to sell. 
This lobster is one by himself. Fust place, 
he ’s old and tough; I don’t s’pose if you 
should bile him you ’d be able to chew him. 
Next place, he bein’ a curiosity, I cal’late to 
take a trip along the coast with him, and 
charge folks to see him. That ’s where the 
profit comes in ketchin’ an animal like that.” 
. Ab was kind of stirred up, seemed ’s if, 
talkin’ loud and cussin’ lively; but John 
Henry kept smilin’, and never stretched his 
lungs a mite. 

“Mebbe you ’re right, Abner,” says John 
Henry. “I don’t know much about shows 
myself, ma bein’ a Second Advent in my 
younger years, and strict accordin’ to, and 
lambastin’ me fearful whenever I reverted 
to the circus, not to speak of nigger min- 
strels. Howsoever, I can see that there 
might be more money for The Trusted 
Lobsters in a moral and instructive exhibi- 
tion at five or ten cents a head than there 
would be in disposin’ of this—this natural 
phenomena for five cents a pound.” 

“The Trusted Lobsters ain’t got nothin’ 
to do with it, I tell ye!” yells Ab, fairly 
jumpin’ up and down. “This is a show lob- 
ster, and I ain’t called upon to sell any but 
eatin’ lobsters. —!” Ab 
says. “If you should ketch a lobster that 
was stripéd red, white, and blue, would you 
heave him in with the green ones? Would n’t 
you cal’late he was your luck, and you had 
a right to use him?” ; 

John Henry jest looks at him real mourn- 
ful, and shakes his head. 

“Tt ain’t a question of how J might be 
seducted by selfishness, Abner,” says John 
Henry. “Me bein’ a young man which has 
yet to raise a family and engage in other— 
other expensive emoluments, I might be 
overlooked if I sometimes give way to temp- 
tation and drove a tenpenny nail through 
every cent that come to hand. Buta man of 
your age, with few outlays to make, bein’ 
moreover the president of The Trusted 
Lobsters, is relied upon to example us in— 
in pusillanimous liberality. I hope you ’ll 
think better of it, Abner; I do, indeed!” 

So John Henry and me we come away. 
And Ab he rigged up his lobster-box, and got 
him a sign painted, and went off up the 
coast. Done pretty well exhibitin’ his lob- 
ster, I heard, till he fell in with a feller he 




















used to go shipmates with, that had jest had 
some brandy smuggled over from the prov- 
inces. As I got the story, Ab went to 
tamperin’ with the brandy and neglected 
his lobster, and the lobster died on him. 
Did n’t fairly reelize it, Ab did n’t, bein’ 
obfusticated as he was, and he kept right on 
exhibitin’. But after two, three days the 
lobster got a leetle too dead, and it wa’n’t 
a poplar show. So Ab he hove him over- 
board and come home. 

Now the rest of us had n’t done nothin’, 
but, the way Ab acted, you ’d thought we 
p’isoned his lobster. Funny, ain’t it, how a 
man ’ll make a fool of himself and then lay 
up a grudge against somebody else for it! 
We ’d been doin’ well while Ab was away, 
and there was quite a sizable dividend 
comin’ to him, but he steered clear of the 
whole caboodle of us. Don’t know as he ’d 
even come up to the store our reg’lar meetin’ 
night if John Henry had n’t sent him a note 
and told him to. Ab’s boy Silas seemed to 
gone to lobsterin’ on his own hook, y’ under- 
stand, and we wanted Ab to straighten that 
out and tell us jest where he stood. 

Oh, no; we did n’t light right onto him. 
Course not. Fust business was the treasurer’s 
report. 

“Durin’ the absence of the president,” 
says John Henry, “Cap’n Marcy and I have 
disposed of four lots of lobsters averagin’ 
seven hundredweight each—Cap’n Marcy 
doin’ most of the—the fugacious conversa- 
tion, and me supervisin’ the scales, which is 
apt to favor the man that is nearest ’em, be 
the same a smackman or otherwise. We 
sold one lot for five dollars a hundredweight, 
two lots for six dollars, and one lot for eight 
dollars a hundred. There was once a master 
mind of railroadin’,” says John Henry, “that 
told his freight agents to ‘charge all the 
traffic will bear,’ and we have strictly fol- 
lowed that golden maxim, which points the 
way to—to peace and plenty for them 
which,” says John Henry, “is at the right 
end of it. 

“We estimate that there is now sojournin’ 
in various and sundry cars about a ton of 
lobster. Cold weather is comin’ on. Whether 
we had n’t ought to pursue that aforesaid 
maxim to its—its penultimate, and begin to 
store up more lobsters against the evil day 
when they ’ll be harder to ketch and more— 
more salubrious to eat? By accumulatin’ 
lobsters now, and dishin’ out only a few at 
a time to the smackmen, we might be able 
to get twelve or fifteen cents a pound be- 
fore the winter is over, that bein’ the time, 
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as the poet says,when the young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of such. 

“Lastly,” says John Henry, “I have to 
illume reluctantly to a complication in our 
midst produced by young Silas Secard. 
Durin’ the absence of our president young 
Silas hauled his father’s pots and duly con- 
tributed the outgivin’s thereof to the assets 
of The Trusted Lobsters; but we learn that 
young Silas has likewise put out forty or fifty 
pots which he claims to be his own, and is 
cuttin’ under, sellin’ his catch to the smack- 
men on private terms, thereby abrogatin’ 
the—the monetary standards which our 
labor and sweat has created. Has our re- 
spected president any remarks to offer?” 

“T ’ve give Sile his freedom papers and 
I hain’t got any control over him,” Ab growls. 
“He’s become an independent producer, that 
’sall. Don’t every trust run up against ’em?” 

“Commercial institutions is truly thus ex- 
posed,” says John Henry. “But The Trusted 
Lobsters bein’ fraternal as well as ag- 
grandizin’, wed ought to be able to squelch 
the independent producer in the—in the 
bud, so tospeak. As for our respected presi- 
dent losin’ control of a boy eighteen years 
old, more or less, there is ways and means, 
rangin’ from moral persuasion to a stick of 
cord-wood, which our forefathers relied on 
in the happy days of yore, if not sooner. 
The question is, admittin’ that Silas could 
be crippled if necessary, whether our re- 
spected president is willin’, as I said before, 
to abrogate the monetary standards which 
our labor and sweat has created?” 

“TI ain’t seen you laborin’ and sweatin’ 
none,” says Ab. 

“Obnoxious personalities bein’ out of 
order,” John Henry tells him right off, “I 
leave my deeds and doin’s to the judgment of 
posterity, which,” says John Henry, “ will not 
have its head muddled with Canuck brandy.” 

Settled Ab, that did. He did n’t make 
any answer, yes or no; jest cussed a blue 
streak, and went out the door after it. 

“TI predicated this when he caught the 
big lobster,” John Henry says to the rest of 
us. “Sech a—a cataclysm is liable to be 
onsettlin’. Notwithstandin’, if Abner with- 
draws from this aggregation, and he and the 
boy sell their lobsters as fast as they get 
’em, they ’ll supply just about enough to keep 
the smackmen’s mouths waterin’, so to speak. 
We bein’ all the time accumulatin’ lobsters, 
when the smackmen want a—a tangible 
sufficiency, they ‘ll have to come to us and 
pay our price. 

“True,” says John Henry, “while we are 
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waitin’ and accumulatin’ we shall miss that 
occasional droppin’ in of dividends which— 
which fructifies our pocket-books. But I do 
not puppose that, durin’ this period of —of 
unfructifyin’, any associate of The Trusted 
Lobsters shall miss his three meals, not,” says 
John Henry, “as long as a salt fish or a pound 
of hard-bread remains in this emporium!” 

Well, course we all hoorawed for John 
Henry; and bein’ as his scheme was reason- 
able enough,—within bounds, mind ye,—we 
agreed to hang on to our lobsters. Ab pulled 
right out, y’ understand; did n’t come nigh 
us again. When he took his share of the 
plant it kind of cramped us, too, for a good 
many of the lobster-cars was his; but we 
did n’t reelize what we was losin’, not till 
later. Sure enough, I did tell John Henry 
we better build some more cars; but John 
Henry says, “Wherefore?” says he. “The 
human bein’ does not thrive in solitude, 
which lighthouse-keepers and old maids 
bear witness; and wherefore lobsters? No,” 
says John Henry; “let us assimilate ’em with 
the friends of their youth!” And we done so. 

Happened about the time we started ac- 
cumulatin’ that the lobsters took a slant our 
way. Seemed as though for a week or two 
we had nothin’ to do but lift ’em out of the 
pots and pile ’em into the cars. Must have 
had three ton, time the spurt was over. And 
Abner and his boy Sile, with more ’n a hun- 
dred pots between ’em, did pretty well, too, 
spite of Sile bein’ laid up two, three days 
along in the middle of it. Him and Jake 
Chandler got their booeys tangled up, ye 
see, and Jake batted him over the head with 
a boat-hook. Ma Peaslee told Jake he ’d 
ought to smashed Abner instead. 

“Because you need his cars, if you ’re too 
lazy or stupid to make some new ones,” says 
Ma Peaslee. “John Henry’s a fool, just like 
his father was before him. I don’t know as 
he’s any bigger one than you older men that 
have crawled under his thumb, but you ’d 
ought to know somethin’ about lobsterin’, if 
he don’t. Heavin’ these lobsters in on top 
of each other like that! What you s’pose is 
goin’ to happen, hey? If you ’re bound you 
won’t give ’em any room to circulate, why 
don’t you plug ’em?” 

I speaks up. “Dealers don’t want ’em 
plugged,” I says. (Pluggin’, y’ understand, 
is puttin’ a piece of wood between their 
claws, so they can’t bite.) “Men in the 
shops get careless about takin’ out the plugs, 
they say, and b’ilin’ chunks of pine in it don’t 
improve the flavor of a kettleful of lobster.” 
“And so you ’re trustin’ the lobsters all 
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around,” says Ma Peaslee, with one of them 
dogfish grins of hers. “I s’pose John Henry 
will get his fifth anyhow, he bein’ the capit- 
alist. Oh, ho, ho, ho!” And she goes off 
laughin’ fit to kill. 

Jake looks after her. “Well,” says he, “I 
guess old man Peaslee was a Bible Christian 
all right. If he had n’t been, he ’d wrung 
her blasted neck. Bet you five cents she ’s 
brought us bad luck, cap’n!” 

And she did, sure ’s you live. Lobsters 
stopped comin’ to us. Ab and Sile kept 
gettin’ some in their pots—but then, all of a 
sudden they did n’t have no pots. Every last 
one was drifted away and gone one mornin’ 
Ab and Sile rowed out to ’em. They found 
some of ’em, ten days or so afterwards, over 
on the back side of Ragged Island, sixteen 
miles out. Funny, was n’t it? But there ’s 
queer things happen to “independent pro- 
ducers” like Ab and Sile used to say they 
was. You read the papers, and see if it 
ain’t so. Great grief! says I, if I was an in- 
dependent producer, the fust thing I ’d buy 
would be a shot-gun, I be— But as I was 
goin’ to tell ye, lobsters Ab and Sile might 
have got come into our pots; and, Ab and 
Sile not havin’ any to sell, the smackmen 
was sort of drove to dicker with us. 

High old time John Henry and me had 
with the cap’n of the Mary Lizzie, I bate ye! 
Wanted lobsters bad, the cap’n did, —people 
in Boston was fairly sufferin’ for ’em, I cal- 
‘late,—but it galled him to pay our price. 
We charged him twelve dollars a hundred- 
weight. We worked him up to ten dollars 
quite easy, and then after we ’d fit and 
wrangled and cussed an hour or two longer 
we split the difference and he agreed to 
take half a ton at eleven dollars a hundred. 
Eleven cents a pound, mind ye! That looked 
better than sellin’’em for eight cents apiece 
the way we used to, did n’t it? 

“How many lobsters ye got stowed 
away in your —— cars, anyway, 
——?” says the cap’n of the Mary Lizzie, 
after we ’d made the trade. 

“Oh, four, five ton, mebbe,” says I. 

He stopped stock-still and run his eye 
along the shore. “And them all the cars 
you got?” says he. 

“Yes,” says I. 

“—_. —__!” says he. “And you ima- 
gine—” But he did n’t ask me what ’t was 
I imagined. Stood and looked at us a min- 
ute, the cap’n did, and then he got into my 
dory and we rowed off to the nearest car. 
Ab and Sile Secard was hangin’ round in 
ear-shot. I see ’em grin at each other. 





























Well, John Henry jumped out spry as you 
please, and shoved the dip-net down into the 
car. Got it full in a minute, he did, and 
begun to stretch and strain to lift it out. 

“Lobsters,” says John Henry, “appears 
on this occasion to be relation to hens, 
which in my experience eats most freely of 
corn and gravel just before they are to be 
—to be peregrinated to the storekeeper. 
Does all our lobsters commensurate this 
scoopful, you s’pose?” He rested a minute. 
“If thereunto accordin’,” he says, “we shall 
have to disabuse the scoop and rig a block 
and tackle with a horse at the end of it.” 
And with that he give an almighty heave 
and fetched up a rock that must ’a’ weighed 
a hundred and fifty pound. 

“Was n’t many live lobsters under that,” 
says the cap’n of the Mary Lizzie. 

There was n’t, nuther. Had n’t been a 
great slew of ’em in that partic’lar car, any- 
way, but most that was in it had their backs 
broke. 

Did n’t any of us say much. Jest swelled 
up a little; John Henry did, as we rowed 
along to the next car. He did n’t seem to 
have any stomach for investigatin’, so I put 
the scoop down. Wa’n’t sca’cely anything 
there. I poked round with the handle of the 
scoop after I got tired fiddlin’ with the net 
part. Two boards was gone off one side of 
the car. The lobsters, y’ understand, had 
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crawled out through the hole and moseyed 
off home. 

“These,” says John Henry, gettin’ red in 
the face, “are not the irresputable doin’s of 
nature, but the devilish works of man. Field- 
stones never dispersin’ themselves in lob- 
ster-cars, and inch planks not spontaneously 
removin’ into the surroundin’ hemisphere, I 
recognize here a villain, which,” he says, “by 
good luck owes me a store-bill, and thereby 
lays himself open to the constable. We ’ll 
try the next one, cap’n.” 

Well, it was the next one, and the others 
like it, —and they wasall thesame way, —that, 
as you might say, done the business for us. 
Nobody ’d been interferin’ with them cars, 
but the lobsters had huddled together, as 
they will sometimes, and them at the bottom 
had suffocated. Considerin’ the odds and 
ends I fished-up, I jedged there ’d been some 
hot battles goin’ on, too. Losin’ a claw don’t 
make a lobster onsalable, of course, only 
makes him weigh lighter; but dead lobsters 
ain’t wuth anything, and full half of the 
live ones had been climbed over and jammed 
up so much that they was about ready to 
depart and go hence. 

“TIT don’t dast to buy none of ’em,” says 
the cap’n of the Mary Lizzie. “I ’d have to 
dump most of ’em overboard ’fore I got to 
Boston. You ’d ought to cleared out your 
cars oftener, or used more cars, or plugged 
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your lobsters so the big fellers would n’t ’a’ 
druv the little ones into heapin’ up in the 
corners. Got more lobsters ’n you really 
needed, you did. Looks to me as though if 
you ’d been willin’ to let well enough alone 
you ’d made more money. 

“Hi, Ab!” the cap’n of the Mary Lizzie 


sings out to Secard, that had been hangin’- 


round watchin’ us all the time, “you got any 
lobsters?” 

“Sell ye a few live ones, if you want ’em,” 
Ab hollers back. “I’m savin’ my dead ones 
to start a codperative cannin’ factory. Cal’- 
late to charge leven cents a pound for ’em, 
and take one fifth of the profits besides to 
pay for the wind I’m goin’ to put in for 
capittle.” 

The cap’n of the Mary Lizzie laughed. 
“Tf you ’ll set me ashore, cap’n,” says he to 
me, “Ill see if I can make a trade with the 
cuss. Accidents—sech as this—will hap- 
pen,” he says. Probably he see that me and 
John Henry looked kind of down in the 
mouth. “I’ve been round with lobsters ever 
since I was knee-high to a grasshopper, and 
I would n’t undertake to tell ye what they 
was ever goin’ to do next—not till after 
they ’d done it. So long!” he says. 

Well, I did n’t make any talk with John 
Henry goin’ back, for I see he wa’n’t feelin’ 
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what you might call sociable. But he busted 
out, of himself, when we come to the store. 

“Not to dispute our prognostications, 
cap’n,” says John Henry, “The Trusted 
Lobsters was a—a architectural success, 
so to speak. It was constructed workman- 
like and substantial. I should admired to 
show it to any man which dispenses with 
capittle, bein’ therefore a good judge of — 
of aggregations. 

“At the same time,” says John Henry, 
“T am not one to deny that our principles is 
easier applied to machines. Moreover, we 
was hampered by the pernicious doin’s of 
men. Unnecessary rocks and dispensable 
planks, not to speak of fiends in human 
form, has indisposed our most elaborate 
preparations. 

“But do we blame ourselves, on the super- 
struction which we—we transmogrified? No, 
by gracious!” John Henry says. “We was 
not oblivious to any obnoxity, and if we had 
been dealin’ with—with constituents which 
could be put under control, our pollutial 
edifice would have survived through wrack 
and ruin. It was the lobsters, cap’n!” says 
John Henry. “We was overthrown because 
our basis rested on a pestilential beast which 
was not susceptible tomodern improvements, 
and which could not be trusted!” 


A DREAM, OR WHAT? 
BY JACOB A. RIIS. 


hn old soldier who has learned what 
4 it is to be tired all through, without a 
chance to lie down, knows what “sleeping on 
one’s feet” means; but if I was asleep when 
this thing, of which I am about to tell, hap- 
pened, and dreamed it all, then assuredly it 
was the most vivid dream I have ever heard 
of, and nothing is impossible in that way. 
Yet, if it was not a dream, what was it? 
There had been a run of very heavy work 
at police headquarters, where I was doing 
duty at night. A succession of big fires with 
heavy losses had absorbed my attention. I 
was a young reporter at the time, and fires 
were new to me and very interesting. Al- 
most every night we had one, sometimes 
many, and when in the small hours of the 
morning I dropped into my seat in the horse- 





car that rumbled away on its journey of 
three quarters of an hour to my home in 
South Brooklyn, I was sometimes unable to 
sleep from very fatigue. I remember that 
I took to reading “The Last Days of Pom- 
peii” on these wakeful trips, because it 
seemed to run along naturally, with its fires 
and quakes, in the groove in which I had 
been working. 

I forget whether I had read or slept on 
this particular morning when I stepped off 
the car at Fifteenth street, but I know well 
that I was awake as I climbed the long slope 
toward Sixth Avenue. It had rained, and 
the sidewalk ruts were little muddy pools. 
It was never, in the driest weather, possible 
to tread the length of that block asleep; the 
pavement was too bad for that. I reached 




















Sixth Avenue without accident. On the 
other corner was a stretch of vacant lots 
across which I could just make out Dr. 
O’Brien’s house in Fourteenth street, with 
its little tower showing behind the .trees. 
Beyond the lots was my home. I took it all 
in with a glance as I crossed the avenue. As 
my eyes rested on the doctor’s house I saw, 
with a shock, that it was on fire. 

The tower was burning. Red tongues of 
fire reached out from the roof, and wrapped 
it in. They lighted up the little grove of 
trees, and climbed higher as I looked. I 
wondered that I heard no outcry. Evidently 
the people in the house did not know of 
their peril. They were asleep, perhaps being 
burned in their beds. Why was not the 
neighborhood stirring? If the fire had been 
seen and signaled, I should hear the big bell 
in the City Hall tower far down-town. I lis- 
tened, and just then it was rung—6-2, the 
familiar signal; and I knew that the fire had 
been seen, and that help would be coming 
presently. The engine down on Fourth 
Avenue might even now be on the way. As 
if in response to the suggestion, the sound 
of its rushing wheels as it turned out of the 
engine-house was borne to me on the still 
morning air, with the sharp blows of the 
hoofs of the galloping horses on the pave- 
ment. I heard the engine turn into the 
macadamized road, and lost it then. But it 
would be here in a minute. 

The thought recalled to my mind the fact 
that our bedroom overlooked the burning 
house. My wife was not well, and I was 
anxious that she should not be frightened. 
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So I hurried toward the house to tell her 
that the firemen were on the way. As I did, 
a whiff of the morning breeze bore the heat 
of the fire into my face. I felt it there, and 
caught the smell of burning wood plainly. 
Then the buildings of my own block shut the 
fire out of sight, and I ran into my wife’s room 
and told her not to be afraid: Dr. O’Brien’s 
house was burning, but the engines were 
coming. It would be all right; I was going 
right over to help. With that I threw open 
the shutters to show her. There was no fire! 
The dim outline of the doctor’s house was 
visible through the trees, but it was per- 
fectly dark and quiet over there. 

I went out and walked around the block 
twice before I would trust my senses. But 
it was so: there had been no fire. I took the 
trouble to find out next day at fire head- 
quarters. No signal had been rung, no 
engine had turned out. I had neither heard, 
seen, smelled, nor felt the fire, for there was 
no fire. In spite of it all, I assert absolutely 
that I did see all these things, and further 
that I was wide awake. Perhaps I ought to 
add that I was a teetotaler at the time. 

I am a little ashamed to confess that I 
kept an eye on the house with a tower for 
some time after, with an uneasy and unde- 
fined suspicion that it might be a “warn- 
ing”; for I am not ordinarily superstitious. 
“Warnings” played a great part in my Da- 
nish childhood, and to that I attribute the 
slip. But it was n’t even a warning, for no- 
thing happened. But if there was no fire, 
and I did n’t dream it, what, then, was it? 
Can anybody tell? 
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BY CLINTON 
HESE do not wear 


DANGERFIELD. 


Trappings of state, nor gird upon their side 
Resistless steel, nor any symbol bear 
To show they wrought a nation’s life and pride. 


These do not crave 


Fame’s voice, for their high task is far above 
Her wavering tone, soon muffled by the grave: 
These, in the royal consciousness of love, 


Ask but to gaze 


On their great work, and, seeing it is good, 
Put graciously aside all meed of praise, 


Content in God’s best gift— pure motherhood. 








dn Roll ing Stones : 


A GENTLE DIATRIBE AGAINST THE RESIDENCE OF 


AMERICANS 


WITH PICTURES BY 


ee HE author of that amusing ro- 

%} mance “Eve Victorieuse” makes 

#{ one of the characters—an irate 

ens *# American husband to whom the 

members of his family have just proposed 

another trip to Europe—cry out in disgust: 

“Europe! I wish the place had never been 

discovered. It befools our women and de- 
stroys our firesides!” 

This is perhaps going rather too far. Yet 
it must be confessed that since the eventful 
day when the first Americans slipped across 
the Atlantic to nibble at the European apple, 
a taste for that fruit has spread with dis- 
quieting rapidity among their descendants. 

Not only has going abroad for a more or 
less prolonged stay become a part of every 
well-to-do family’s program, but to cut away 
from all anchors and drift about Continental 
tideways seems now to be the aim and object 
of half our weaker vessels. 

This cruising mania has brought with it 
such a refocusing of social lenses, and so 
complete an alteration in national ways, that 
some sides of our compatriots’ existence, 
once they get free—with “a wet sheet and 
a flowing sail” —on the high seas of Europe, 
may not be without interest as a study. 

Two amazing facts meet us at the outset 
of the task. In the first place, we discover, 
inconsistent as it may seem, that this pen- 
chant for wandering is confined to our 
women, being rarely, if ever, shared by the 
men of the family, who, as a rule, prefer 
their firesides, and never linger in foreign 
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lands unless compelled. The result is that 
our men and women are to be met with on 
the other side in about the proportion of 
truffles to veal in a chicken (?) paté. A 
Florentine pension where I dined a few 
months ago with two peripatetic spinsters 
of my family boasted forty-eight women (all 
Americans) and three men, which may be set 
down as about the usual ratio, and suggests 
also that distinctly American combination, 
sixteen to one. 

A second discovery, but little less curious 
than the first, is that this infatuation for 
Europe gets mixed up in our ladies’ heads 
with an inconsistent and illogical dislike, not 
to say contempt, for foreigners!—exception 
being made only for such titled gentry as 
one clique of our compatriots consider it a 
privilege to know. “ Paris would be just per- 
fect if it were n’t for these horrid French- 
men”—a remark one constantly hears in the 
Gallic capital— expresses the feeling of most 
of Columbia’s daughters toward the Conti- 
nent, that Compostella of too frequent pil- 
grimages and Charybdis of rudderless craft. 

It does seem odd that, in spite of such 
evident drawbacks, people will still go on 
saying, “Life abroad is so full, so widening 
to the intellect!” and pointing out how, de- 
prived of its influence, the stay-at-homes 
remain narrow in their views. 

Doubts as to the truth of this fable long 
ago entered my mind. I now ask myself, in 
wonder, if the people who advocate foreign 
education for children and indefinite “ roll- 




















ing” for parents know what they are talking 
about, or have ever taken the trouble to look 
the subject fairly in the face. 

It is, of course, not my intention to sug- 
gest that visits to distant lands are not of 
benefit to intelligent people. When accom- 
plished in the proper spirit, such journeys 
should be a delightful form of education. 
It may, however, be questioned just what 
portion of our compatriots who career about 
the Continent really profit by their displace- 
ment. Personally I have heard of but few 
cases where long absence from home was 
followed by good results, and, on the con- 
trary,I know hundreds of Americans to whom 
exile has proved morally and intellectually 
disastrous. Among such one looks in vain for 
the “fullness,” and is forced to acknowledge 
that when our friends are “widened” by 
Continental life, it is in rather queer ways. 

The truth, if we only had the honesty to 
acknowledge it, is that the majority of 
modern barbarians (which is our position 
in Europe, much as we may dislike it) look 
on the Continent simply as an inexpensive 
Capua where ease and amusement may be 
had for a small outlay of either brains or 
cash. It might also be asserted, as opposed 
to the fullmess and developing theory, that 
for every American who to-day expatriates 
himself for self-improvement, a hundred 
linger on the other side in a lazy evasion of 
cares and responsibilities. 

When the phrase “Americans residing 
abroad” is uttered, several groups form 
themselves before the mental kodak. Easily 
first among them poses the unattached fe- 
male; for it is on her that Europe most 
quickly works an undesirable change. 

Just in proportion as we men dislike long 
meanderings away from home do our sisters, 
aunts, and grandmothers, the spinsters, 
widowed, and divorced of the family, de- 
light and flourish in alien air. Flourish! 
The expression is not half strong enough: 
sépanouissent is the only word worthy to 
paint the transformation taking place in the 
good souls, once they have emerged from 
the twilight of the “States” into the full 
sunshine of Paris or Rome. Those of my 
readers who know their Europe will under- 
stand the metempsychosis referred to, which 
in a decade evolves from a certain class of 
home worms the splendid, if a bit wrinkled, 
butterflies that flit about foreign capitals. 

The metamorphosis generally comes about 
in this way. The last male member of a 
family expires (by a mysterious law of na- 
ture, the men generally die first in American 
Vou. LXIV.—101. 
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families). The humdrum brownstone exis- 
tence where a good lady has been revolving 
in a cycle of Friday-evening lectures and 
punctilious card living, is broken up. Thrown 
for the first time on her own resources, the 
survivor is persuaded by friends to “go 
abroad for a change.” So, armed with a fat 
letter of credit, she starts on the beaten 
track across England, where she wanders for 
a time. But the Continent is awaiting its 
prey; her fate was settled in advance, it 
being only a question of time how long it 
will take an elderly American moth to flutter 
into that flame. Our women can no more 
resist the attraction of certain great foreign 
cities than a fly can avoid the jam-pot; and 
once in, all hope of getting them away un- 
harmed must be abandoned. 

Shortly after her arrival and adoption into 
the “American colony” a general air of 
rejuvenation begins to pervade the matron’s 
person. Those who knew her at home are 
at first amused and then a little pained by 
the changes taking place in her. Sometimes 
the hair is attacked, slowly transmuting from 
its normal india-rubber to pure gold, unless 
the novice happen to prefer a new shade, 
much affected of late by her peers—that 
startling combination of vermilionand claret- 
color peculiar to the cheap furniture (cherry 
masquerading as mahogany) one sees on the 
sidewalks of Fourteenth street. 

About this time the matron may go in for 
an elaborate system of banting, her figure 
taking on the knowing concaves and con- 
vexes that denote Parisian steel and whale- 
bone as clearly as the X-ray reveals a hidden 
bullet, and her face becomes suspiciously 
smooth and rosy. Along with her shape and 
color, her ideas, as might be expected, un- 
dergo transformation. Dresden and the Isle 
of Wight, which were at first considered de- 
lightful, are voted slow. When not in “dear 
Rome,” Monte Carlo and Homburg are her 
favorite resorts. While traveling, she se- 
cures rooms at the newest hotel, and becomes 
a conspicuous figure in the restaurants. 
The chatter of this butterfly, which in her 
chrysalis state turned on girls’ friendly and 
church work, is now all about “followers” 
and “attention,” the trouble it is to keep 
one’s admirers at a proper distance, and the 
number of offers received. She gives you to 
understand before you ’ve been an hour in 
her company that she has refused earls and 
counts by the score, and has only to say the 
word to become a Russian princess. 

It was my fate recently to make an excur- 
sion to Versailles with a coach-load of poly- 
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chromes of this sort, one of whom, in gray 
pre-European times, had been rather a friend 
of my mother’s. An innocent reference, 
however, to old days and certain elderly 
friends was received by the lady with a look 
as blank as though I had spoken of the 
Silurian period or trotted out her shadiest 
family skeleton. Discouraged by my false 
start, and not knowing just what would in- 
terest the merry wives, I sat quiet in my 
place and listened to the talk going on about 
me. 

During all that day’s drive, through some 
of the fairest forests in France, and scenes 
vibrant with historic memories, the chatter 
on that coach rarely swerved from the mo- 
diste or the mantua-maker, the relative ex- 
cellence of manicures or the comparative 
becomingness of veils. Coiffeurs were also 
eagerly discussed, and addresses exchanged. 
The question of whose “waves” kept in 
longest lasted the party from La Muette to 
St. Cloud. 

At Viroflay, where the highroad enters 
the open country, my friends branched off 
into the evergreen pastures of foreign swell- 
dom, a field in which they were all astonish- 
ingly at home, and where they gamboled 
gaily until our journey’s end. 

Every lady there apparently slept with an 
“ Almanach de Gotha” under her pillow, and, 
not to mention the titles and connections of 
the nobility she visited in their chateaux, 
knew by heart both the English and French 
peerage, and all the rules of precedence for 
court and camp. The harmony of the party 
was at one moment very nearly marred by a 
difference of opinion as to where you should 
place an empress should one drop in casually 
to dinner, and the fine shade of precedence 
between an ambassadress and a duchess 
proved an embarrassing question. But the 
talkers all knew to a hair’s-width where each 
of her compatriots who had married English- 
men was to walk at the coronation, the 
exact shape and weight of her coronet, and 
the length of her robe. 

The complicated trees of reigning fami- 
lies, their intermarriages and family squab- 
bles, were as type-written pages to my 
companions. 

At times, however, my faith in the ve- 
racity of these ladies is shaken. When, for 
instance, do they see the titled folk with 
whom, to judge by their talk, they live on 
such terms of intimacy, and, stranger still, 
through what trap-doors do the importunate 
swains disappear when other friends are 
about? It is to be feared that just a little 
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exaggeration exists here, for the majority of 
“residents” of my acquaintance do not con- 
verse with a foreigner of higher rank than 
a Bon Marché clerk once in five years, and 
they depend for escort on such elderly waifs 
from home as rheumatism and their livers 
have drawn into the neighborhood. It is true 
that each foreign capital boasts half a dozen 
or so American bachelors living singly or in 
pairs, but they are so like the old ladies that 
they do not count. Their chief reason for 
existing, it would seem, is to act as pendant 
to another class unknown in former years 
but now becoming painfully numerous on the 
Continent. 

Vaporing about the rich sisters and the 
old bachelors floats a cloud of poorer and 
often well-born females, the outclassed and 
unhorsed of life’s gymkhana, sad, faded re- 
productions of the prismatic originals, who 
live far up in dingy flats in an isolation never 
faced at home. What can Europe mean to 
them? Very little, it would seem. But they 
have tasted the morphine of the Continent, 
and can no more return to a healthy home 
diet than they can pay their bills. 

When I see one of these spinsters sitting 
in the dark corner of some parvenu’s opera- 
box or trailing after her latest benefactress 
across the Trouville sand or about the tables 
of Aix, I find myself sympathizing with the 
gentleman who wished that we Americans 
had never discovered Europe. 

On reaching this line, one of those pa- 
triotic ladies of the American-woman-can- 
do-no-wrong school who occasionally mails 
me pages of crushing sarcasm will, I fear, 
be moved to wrath. “Well,” I hear her ex- 
claim, “so Europe is n’t a good place for us! 
That ’s a new fad. Why, I always thought 
people had to go over there to get polished 
up! ” 

Yes, dear madam, touring is an excellent 
way of getting one’s rough corners smoothed 
off. The trouble is, some people find the pro- 
cess so fascinating that they linger too long 
in an unhealthy atmosphere, and end by 
absorbing a malaria it certainly contains for 
us Yankees. 

One of the many reasons why residence in 
foreign scenes, either for study or amuse- 
ment, works as a dissolvent on the American 
temperament, lulling the good to sleep and 
developing the bad, is because over there we 
are always “audience,” never getting behind 
the curtain, taking part in the play, or know- 
ing the playwrights. Like the theater, 
Europe is one of the pleasantest of educa- 
tors, as well as an excellent place of amuse- 



























ment and relaxation; but orchestra chairs do 
not form a home circle, nor should a foyer 
be chosen as a permanent residence. 

Have you ever noticed, while strolling 
through the corridors of large New York 
hotels, the rows of resplendent “outsiders” 
who sit watching from their solitude the 
groups of native New-Yorkers dining to- 
gether, chatting from table to table—living, 
in short, their normal life? Well, next time 
you hear of a friend who has decided to 
reside abroad, remember those “corridor- 
dwellers,” and drop a silent tear. They are 
arrayed in wedding-garments, and are quite 
ready to walk in and take a high seat, if any 
one asks them; in fact, it is the hope of some 
such invitation that attracts many to the 
place. They have the illusion of being in 
the swim, know most of the newspaper 
celebrities by sight, can locate certain boxes 
at the opera, and have a score of spicy anec- 
dotes about the owners; but as the days go 
by, the “ corridors ” find themselves no nearer 
the heart of things than on their first arrival. 

Rolling stones abroad are in much this 
situation. They will point you out well-known 
people in the Bois or Prado, and have even 
accomplished a bowing acquaintance with a 
liberal-minded swell or two of the kind who 
are manufactured, so to speak, for the use 
of foreigners; but, like some burlesque of 
lost souls, the “stones” are condemned to 
gyrate forever in the vestibules of Conti- 
nental life. 

As a rule, we are so easy-going that we ac- 
cept this situation with resignation, if not with 
grace; but every now and then there comes 
an energetic compatriot who is determined 
to get inside or expire in the attempt. 

The misguided one, always a woman, ar- 
rives armed to the teeth with letters of in- 
troduction, and starts out to conquer for 
herself a place in society. Poor, foolish body, 
no labyrinth is more complicated than the 
path she wants to tread. The road of the 
“climber” is difficult, even here in our stan- 
dardless land, and far more difficult in Eng- 
land; but the scaling of Continental altitudes 
is well-nigh impossible to an alien. 

Success of this kind in America is apt to 
turn on how much money the candidates 
will spend, and the tact they display in its 
disbursement. In England it mostly depends 
on whether the newcomers are thought 
“amusing” or not. In France and Italy it 
is simply a question of creed, and the titled 
portresses at Society’s gate exact a curious 
entrance-fee. 

A well-born Baltimorian just back from a 
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season at Cannes was telling us her experi- 
ence in foreign society the other evening. 
I quote her words. 

“T was charmed at first,” said the maid. 
“ All the nice people were so cordial. Quite 
different, you know, from what I expected, 
for I imagined they would be stiff and 
formal. The girls of my own age were 
specially pleasant, asking me to drive, tak- 
ing me to golf and home with them to 
luncheon. Before long, however, I noticed 
that the conversation was always being 
turned to the church. Then my new friends 
began sending me little pamphlets to read, 
and clever young priests began to call; but 
this was done so gracefully, and backed with 
such a lot of nice invitations, that it took 
me several weeks to understand the drift of 
it all, and that they were really bent on mak- 
ing a convert. As soon, however, as I had 
‘caught on,’ and explained that, being con- 
tented with my own creed, I had n’t the 
faintest idea of changing, the manner of my 
friends underwent a rapid transformation. 
To put it plainly, I was dropped by all the 
affable swells with a completeness difficult 
to surpass. . 

“This struck me as so funny I took the 
trouble to look into the matter, and dis- 
covered that convert-making is a mania 
among smart people abroad. There is, it 
appears, leaving aside all the benefits in the 
next world, a nicely graduated scale of deco- 
rations conferred by their church for work- 
ers who bring stray sheep into the fold, 
especially such animals as have fine coats of 
wool. These ‘orders’ are highly prized, and 
the swells stop at little to obtain one.” 

Another experience germane to our sub- 
ject is that of two Boston ladies who hired 
a villa near Florence last spring. At first 
they were touched and surprised by the 
number of neighbors who called. Before 
they knew it, an agreeable little circle had 
formed about them; but no sooner was it 
known that the newcomers belonged to the 
true church than the circle melted away. 
Mention is made of this because the fair 
Baltimorian had learned only half her lesson, 
and did not discover, as other ambitious 
souls have done to their cost, that had her 
titled friends been successful in their pros- 
elyting, the result to her would have been 
exactly the same. Once landed, a fish is of 
no further interest to a sportsman, who 
drops his prize into the basket and marches 
off in pursuit of other game. 

It is hardly fair, after all, when one comes 
to think of it, to blame foreigners simply 
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because they decline to accept us among 
them. Why, indeed, should they? One Pari- 
sian princess who was reproached for her 
reluctance to know Americans answered: 
“T don’t object to your compatriots. On the 
contrary, I think many of them charming. 
What decided me not to be introduced to 
any more of them was because I found that 
as soon as I had met one set they all moved 
away and were replaced by others, and I had 
to begin all over again.” 

Although they do not properly belong to 
the genus “rolling stone,” a word may be 
said here of those daughters of Uncle Sam 
who have married abroad with the idea of 
improving their position, and have learned 
too late that the chief difference between 
court life and ordinary existence lies in the 
obligation “to stand up when one wants to 
sit down, and sit up when one wants to go 
to bed ”—exercises, by the way, sufficiently 
difficult to those brought up to the task. 

I have the impression that, were these 
titled dames to confess the truth, they would 
acknowledge the game they are playing to 
be much less exciting than was expected, 
and, on the whole, hardly worth the cost; for 
a curious phenomenon attends this form of 
exile. One finds that the girls who married 
foreigners in order to get away from their 
compatriots are forced, for company, to con- 
dense into little sets by themselves, forming 
in all large cities a new species, neither flesh 
nor fowl. It is true the ladies bear foreign 
titles, live in stately mansions and chateaux, 
speak the language of the land more or less 
well, and affect the manners and morals of 
their new relatives; yet, in spite of all, they 
remain to the day of their death aliens in 
the land of their adoption, seeing little so- 
ciety but that of fellow-exiles and an occa- 
sional stray friend from home. 

Even in England, among our own kin, the 
American ladies who have married English- 
men mostly live together in a little Anglo- 
American clique, and see but little more of 
inside British society than when they visited 
the island as girls. If this state of things 
exists in London and in Paris, where the 
natives are comparatively approachable, my 
readers may picture for themselves what the 
isolation must be of the married waifs in 
such exclusive cities as Vienna and Madrid. 

The idea untraveled people get that their 
fortunate relatives across the sea are chum- 
ming with dukes and hobnobbing with roy- 
alty comes, to a great extent, from certain 
newspapers, which, when a rare American 
lunches with a grand-duke at the Cannes 
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club-house or receives a princeling on his 
yacht at Kiel, trumpet the event in a blare 
of big type and faked photographs. 

If it could only be impressed on such of 
our compatriots as contemplate wandering 
that few foreigners without an ax to grind 
ever frequent the society of strangers or 
welcome one to their fireside, much heart- 
burning and disappointment might be 
avoided. We, however, have such a free 
way of asking stray foreigners, with or with- 
out “characters,” to walk in and sit down, 
that we find it a bit hard to be kept waiting 
in the street after knocking at European 
doors; yet, humiliating as the avowal must 
be, such is often the case. 

Now, the result of all this on the wander- 
ers is exactly what might be expected, and 
accounts to some extent for the depth of 
dullness one meets in the American colonies 
in Paris and elsewhere. 

The oracle who enunciated the wise say- 
ing, “ Want of company, welcome trumpery,” 
must have known those awful colonies on 
the Continent, and seen how, from sheer 
inability to live alone, people are driven to 
filling their drawing- and dining-rooms with 
guests whom ten years before, at home, they 
would indignantly have refused to know. 

What charm, one asks one’s self in wonder, 
makes people remain for long years wander- 
ing firesideless from Cairo to Cornhill? It 
cannot be the climate, for our own is quite 
as good. Historical associations, we are 
assured, compensate many of those people 
for the absence of kith and kin. Experience, 
however, has taught me that the majority of 
them are as splendidly indifferent to history 
—and art, too, for the matter of that, unless 
as it is applied to the decoration of the 
human form—as they are to the Rosetta 
Stone. 

The families that one finds residing in 
Italy, for instance, long since abandoned 
such foolishnessas sight-seeing. That useless 
fatigue is left to the newcomers; the habi- 
tués I have met no more dream of visiting 
the Vatican galleries or of reading in the 
library of Lorenzo the Magnificent than they 
do of settling down seriously to study Italian. 

One hears, especially in the less expensive 
little cities, some twaddle about culture; but 
you may take my word for it, in nine cases 
out of ten, the real attraction of the place 
lies in the fact that a victoria can be had 
for eighty dollars a month and a good cook 
for one tenth that sum. 

It has, however, been suggested by some 
thinkers that Europe must subserve some 





















useful purpose in the scheme of creation. 
One good soul to whom I put this question 
had worked out a solution for herself suffi- 
ciently original to be transcribed here. “You 
see,” she explained, “I ’ve a lot of poor rela- 
tives. If I went home they would expect me 
to do things for them; while I am over here 
they leave me alone.” 

Vacuous and dull as may be the life of 
the expatriated sister, it is cheerful when 
compared with the fate that awaits the male 
American who has “sold out” and taken to 
indefinite rambling. The plight of such gen- 
tlemen is indeed worthy of sympathy. To 
turn an average Wall street man, who has 
read little and thought less on any subject 
not connected with stocks, loose in Italy or 
Spain is to condemn him to the keenest 
suffering. 

As no one has explained to the poor fellows 
that it is much less fun being a man in 
Europe than at home, his life is simply a 
burden and a weariness. Each day has 
twenty-four hours, and even the best-inten- 
tioned cannot sleep more than a third of 
that time. It takes only twenty minutes to 
read the European “ Herald,” including the 
hotel arrivals and advertisements. After 
that a blank stretches before him that must 
be filled. In Paris there is the resource of 
calling on one’s banker, and sampling, under 
his guidance, the mixed drinks of the Rue 
Scribe. This, however, is but a transient 
joy. Every now and then a man more ener- 
getic than his fellows begins by having a 
fling at the galleries and museums; but he 
experiences little beyond a vague wonder 
and disappointment as he stands alone— 
madam being much too busy “trying on” to 
accompany him—before the dark canvases 
and discolored marbles which he is told are 
masterpieces. It is all very bewildering, for 
in his heart he prefers the nice clean statu- 
ary and gay furniture displayed in the shop- 
windows of the boulevards; so that experi- 
ment is soon given up. Next he has a try at 
the theaters; but here again disappointment 
awaits the exile, whose school-boy French 
fails him entirely before the rapidity of dia- 
logue. After a week or two this attempt is 
also abandoned, and our friend will, in all 
probability, go to the grave firm in his belief 
that neither Réjane nor Granier is “in it” 
with May Irwin, and that there is a lot of rot 
talked about the old masters. 

Occasionally one of this sort, if he is 
wealthy, gets enticed by enterprising agents 
into collecting bric-d-brac and furniture. As 
a knowledge of such matters is, however, 
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rarely cultivated at the same time with 
“margins,” he gets badly cheated, and finds 
it safer to follow other millionaire examples, 
and buy collections in the lump, a far more 
satisfactory process, as it calls for no know- 
ledge of the subject and yet gives the col- 
lector much newspaper notoriety. 

These gentlemen and their wives form a 
group distinct from the socially ambitious 
and the inhabitants of the sixteen-to-one 
pensions, but their life is no less curious than 
that of the others. Howells describes some- 
where the nunlike existence led by theinmates 
of New England boarding-houses—shadowy 
beings who descend from their overheated 
rooms at meal-times, and then disappear up- 
stairs again for the rest of the day. Ascetic 
as this life is, the existence a rich business 
man and his spouse lead abroad is even more 
isolated, and would shame a well-to-do her- 
mit of Mount Athos. Wherever one goes, 
couples of this kind are to be met, drifting 
in a golden solitude from the Riviera to the 
Rhine and back again with the changing 
seasons, having rarely an acquaintance to 
break the monotony of the long days, or a 
fellow-sufferer to shake by the hand. ‘ 

One of these hermits, in a burst of confi- 
dence, told me that his first thought on 
waking was, “What in thunder am I going 
to do till dinner-time? You see,” he added, 
“all our life we planned to live abroad as 
soon as I could afford it, so now we are here 
we are ashamed to go home, as all our friends 
would laugh at us. Besides, for some reason 
or other, my wife likes it.” 

The movements of such fossils about the 
Continent are, I find, guided chiefly by the 
hope of meeting others like them, to see one 
of whom they will cheerfully travel for days. 
When they meet, the waifs give each other 
sumptuous dinners and lunches, at which 
the ladies air the jewels that most of the 
years hang concealed in chamois bags about 
their portly persons. 

In my innocent youth I used to grow in- 
dignant when I heard of a wife abandoning 
her spouse to the tender mercies of a care- 
taker in a half-closed house while she spent 
three quarters of the family income abroad. 
I know better now. Instead of pitying the 
object of such “absent treatment,” I feel 
inclined to pat the lucky fellow on the back; 
for I have measured the depths of boredom 
to which an innocent male can be brought 
whose wife insists on taking him abroad 
with her. 

To be quite serious for a moment, so con- 
vinced does a knowledge of Europe make 
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me of the unhealthiness of foreign food for 
American stomachs that at times I am 
tempted to go a step further and deny even 
the benefits of foreign study for American 
boys and girls, an opinion based on some 
small experience of the world-famous Latin 
Quarter and other centers of study abroad. 

Curiously enough, several of the leading 
French papers have recently opened a cam- 
paign against that antique institution the 
“Prix de Rome,” and agree in questioning 
the utility of a custom which, under the 
veil of a reward, snatches the most prom- 
ising young painter, sculptor, and musician 
of the day away from the atmosphere which 
developed his talent, and exiles the youth 
during the best four years of his life in a 
foreign land among a people whose language 
he rarely masters and whose ways are not 
his ways. Surely much of this might be said 
of the yearly tribute of youths and maidens 
paid by our land to the Continental Minotaur. 





“Tuis really is going too far!” (It’s the 
“lady friend” who is speaking.) “Does 
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nothing we do or say please the tiresome 
‘Idler’? Who asked him, anyway, to sit up 
and prose about people’s faults, and drag all 
our favorite little sins into the light, and 
point at them? Not I, for one! He’s justa 
mass of prejudice, and inconsistent, too, for 
the matter of that, like all men; for I am 
told that he slips off to Europe whenever he 
gets a chance, just like one of the ‘weaker 
vessels ’!” 

Just a moment, my dear, if you don’t 
mind. You are perfectly right and logical, 
as ladies always are. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, you never heard the story of the 
clergyman who, on being told that his con- 
gregation was complaining of his not living 
up to his fine precepts, preached them the 
next Sunday a terrible sermon, in which he 
reviewed all their faults, and then ended 
with this verse of his own composition: 


My gentle friends, I fear the fact is 
That few among us are complete; 

But I will preach, and you shall practise, 
And so, between us, both ends meet. 








THE MAPLE-TREE. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE. 


y= the low wind of autumn grieves, 
A light shines from the maple-leaves, 


Whose gold and crimson tints must be 


The soul of sunset in a tree. 










































“WHEN MOTHER WAS A GIRL.” 
(FROM DAUGHTER MARY’S SIDE.) 
BY CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 
WITH DRAWINGS BY HUGH THOMSON. 


. “ HEN mother was a girl” the belles 
\. Were fairer than to-day, 

N N The beaux were better men and more 
AS. Accomplished every way; 

\ Aye, manners were more elegant, 

A iN And hearts more honest, too— 

*T was quite another world from ours, 

The one that mother knew! 
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“When mother was a girl” the gowns 

Were beautiful to see; 

The silks and satins common, then, 
In every family; 4 

The frills and bows and furbelows | 
Beyond a parallel; 1 

The style—before the nation lost 
The art of dressing well! 


“When mother was a girl” they had 
Such dainty things to eat; 
The pies, the puddings that have gone, 
And, with them, the receipt; 
The shelves and larders, goodyful, 
The cellars hung with game! 
For half the dishes they enjoyed 
“‘THE GOWNS WERE BEAUTIFUL TO SEE.” We ’Il soon forget the name! 
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IF WE COULD HAVE THE FROLICS Now, 
THE GAMES, THE SONGS — BUT, THEN, 
THOSE WERE THE GOOD OLD DAYS, THE LIKE 
WILL NEVER COME AGAIN!” 


























“When mother was a girl” the hearth 

Gave out a brighter glow. 

The tales they told, the pranks they played 
Were not the ones we know! 

If we could have the frolics now, 
The games, the songs—but, then, 

Those were the good old days, the like 
Will never come again! 


Our Mary sat, our Mary sighed, 
And, thoughtful, shook her head. 
“If all fair maids are gone,” she mused, 
“ And all good men are dead; 
If songs are sung and frolics done, 
And everything that ’s sweet; 
And if there ’s nothing left to wear 
And nothing much to eat ”— 
She pondered till her curly pate 
Was in a woeful whirl— 
“What shall my children hear we had— 
“When mother was a girl’?” 
Vou. LXIV.—102. 


“** WHEN MOTHER WAS A GIRL’ THE BELLES 
WERE FAIRER THAN TO-DAY.” 


























“OUR MARY SIGHED.” | 
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CONFESSIONS OF A WIFE. 


BY MARY ADAMS, 


PART SEVEN. 


December the first. 
HERE have been no more tele- 
phonic mysteries; the call-bell 
hangs mute all night. I think 
Eliot has been ordered to 
sleep with his door open. Only 
the banshee parts her lips,and 
———_ there aretimes when she wails 
from bedtime till breakfast; usually this hap- 
pens with a west wind. The doctor is ab- 
sorbed, and the horizontal lines of anxiety in 
his forehead are heavily carved. I cannot 
make out what he is thinking, for I am never 
told unless he chooses to have me know, while 
yet, oddly enough, I do not feel at all hurt 
if he does not tell. It was, in fact, three 
days after the last midnight summons be- 
fore I knew that he had succeeded in tracing 
the first telephone call to its source. The 
company, it seems, had put every agency at 
his disposal, and had hunted down this last 
message. Twelve hundred miles between it 
and me! It had started from one of the utter- 
most stations where the blue bell hangs; 
beyond which there is no practicable conver- 
sation between the West and the East. I 
asked the name of the place. 

“This last message came,” replied the doc- 
tor, “from a pay-station in a drug-store. The 
name was Pooltiss—a queer one, was n’t it? 
The number was 207—3.” 

He did not look at me as he dwelt on 
these unnecessary details. 

“And the town?” 

“Omaha.” 

“He may be dying!” I cried. 

Robert shook his head. 

“Sick? In trouble? Inneed? Wandering 
from place to place—homeless! He has 
gone farther West, has n’t he?” 

The doctor did not answer. 

“Or he may be—thoughtless. He used 
so often to say: ‘Oh, I did n’t mean any- 
thing.’ He may not mean anything by this. 
Or it may not be he at all.” 

“ Any of these things is possible.” 
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“He ought to come home to his wife!” I 
said below my breath. I have never spoken 
so before, not even to Robert. But there is 
something, as I told him once, in the roused 
pride of a tender woman with which a man 
must reckon, first or last. Mine battles with 
my tenderness and plays victor with me now, 
at this bewildered time—of all times, that 
when I should have expected myself to melt 
with love and longing. I feel but little long- 
ing for my husband, and how much love I 
will not, must not, dare not, ask myself. The 
strongest tie between the married is the love 
of the wife; I am convinced that more mar- 
riages are saved from destruction by this 
than by any other fact in life. If my love 
for Dana is perishing—whose fault is that? 
How has he flung from him the treasure 
that he had? I who gave him my uttermost, 
I who made a subject of my sovereign soul 
before his lightest whim, I who bent my will 
before his, as if one melted a steel blade in 
a mighty fire and folded it back upon itself, 
laying it white and gleaming at his feet,—I, 
Wilderness Girl made Wife, Pride beaten 
into Love,—how, God forgive him, has he 
treated me? .. . 

“He ought to come home to his wife!” I 
repeated aloud. It was as if I were willing 
the whole world should know what I said. 
Then I heard my old friend speaking; his 
voice seemed to come from a great distance. 

“Be patient, Marna. Be gentle. Believe 
the best. Wait a little. There may be 
reasons—” 

He turned away from me, halted, came 
back, and looked at me with wretched, noble 
eyes. 

“Love him as long as you can,” he said 
gently. “Try for a while longer. It is worth 

. trying . . . suffering . . . to save a 
married love.” 

Before I could answer he had shut the 
door and gone. I went up and took hold of 
the knob, and I am not ashamed to write 
what I did. I went up and bent my face and 

















put my cheek to the door, where his hand 
had touched it. 

“You are the best man I ever knew,” I 
thought. 

Later. 

I CANNOT sleep. I have been thinking of the 
evening when Robert asked me to marry 
him. It was the first winter that Dana was 
reading to Father. They were in the library, 
and Robert and I were in the drawing-room; 
and I had on a rose-pink dress with white 
chiffon, and the slippers matched, and Rob- 
ert liked the dress. 

To him I said: “I am fond of you, Robert, 
but I do not love you. I could never love 
you so as to marry you. I do not want to 
be anybody’s wife.” In my own mind I said: 
“You are too short. And you are very plain. 
And you are very old—as much as thirty.” 


December the second. 
ELI0oT does not come any more; I don’t 
know why. He has been suddenly taken 
away and put on duty elsewhere. The 
doctor suggested another nurse—I think his 
name was Peterkin; but I objected to Peter- 
kin. 

“Then,” he observed, “you will lock the 
front door?” 

I shook my head. Now why, I wonder, 
did I shake my head? Why, when I feel 
so about Dana, why, when Dana has treated 
me so, why do I not bolt the door? 

I cannot perplex the doctor worse than I 
puzzle myself. He has sent our old James 
over to stay nights here till Eliot is at lib- 
erty again. James is quite shocked at sleep- 
ing in the library. He never did such a 
thing in the governor’s house. But he calls 
me Miss Marna, and there ’s some comfort 
in that. I wonder what has become of Eliot? 

There have been no more telephone calls, 
which is convenient, for I am sure the last 
trumpet would have its hands full if it tried 
to wake up James. He used to sleep in the 
coach-house, with four horses trampling 
beneath. 

So I listen for the telephone. 
sleep much. 


I do not 


December the tenth. 
THE telephone continues dumb. I do not 
believe those calls were from anybody in 
particular at all; some operator’s blunder, 
most likely, as I told the doctor. The doctor 
made no answer. 
In fact, nothing has happened, and every- 
thing has happened, for Robert has gone 
away on a vacation. He has had no vacation 
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since he started the hospital; all summer he 
stood by his post, when other men were off. 
I suppose he does need it. I should not have 
believed that I would miss the doctor so. 


It is not a frequented part of the river. 


December the thirteenth. 
MARION has a cold, and we have had to send 
for Dr. Packard. I don’t think he under- 
stands the child in the least. I wish Robert 
would come back. I am lost in a hieroglyph. 
I thought I knew what solitude was; now I 
perceive that I never had the key to the 
cipher. I am so lonely that I am frightened. 
If there were a spot in the world where I 
could go and hurl myself into space, I think 
I should do it. I used to have fancies about 
letting myself out of a window in easterly 
storms when I was a girl and comfortable. 
Now that I am a wife and wretched, a win- 
dow seems a small outlet. I want something 
vast and daring—a desperate leap into a 
fathomless fate. What could be worse than 
to go on tamely where and as I am? Who 
will teach me how to escape myself? What 
philosophy is there for a woman whose 
whole being has been turned back upon 
itself, a mighty current dammed, and top- 
pling—forbidden in the essence of her na- 
ture? What shall be done for an under- 
valued tenderness? What can friendship 
offer to a deserted wife? 

The doctor does not write to me. I sup- 
pose, in fact, he is under no obligation to do 
S80. 

December the fourteenth. 
I HAVE had a note from the doctor. It was 
mailed on the cars somewhere,—I could not 
make out where,—and it was so hurriedly 
written that he forgot to date it. He writes 
most kindly, most thoughtfully.’ He begs 
me to be quiet and brave, not to give up 
either hope or anything else. He is sorry to 
have to leave me just at this trying time; he 
will not be gone a day longer than is really 
necessary,—he reminds me with a touching 
gentleness that he. really needed the vaca- 
tion, for he is pretty tired,—and he will 
write me when he can. If I have any more 
telephone messages, I am to repeat them to 
him, in care of the Central Exchange both 
in New York and in Chicago, as his move- 
ments are a little uncertain, and he would 
not wish to be beyond my reach in any 
emergency. And I am not to feel that he 
has forgotten my difficulties for an hour, 
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but that he is doing the best he can for all 
concerned. He signs the letter: 


“Faithfully your friend, and Dana’s, 
“ROBERT HAZELTON.” 


Oh, God bless him, God bless him! And I 
don’t care if that is “equal to a kiss.” Of 
such is the tenderness that the whole wide 
world might see and be the better for. The 
grateful affection of an unhappy woman, in- 
debted above measure to a good, unselfish 
man, is not a thing to feel ashamed of or to 
hide. 

December the fifteenth. 

THIS evening the telephone called again. It 
was quite early, hardly nine o’clock, and 
James had not come in. Mercibel had been 
over, but did not stay; it was her evening 
off duty, and she was on her way to see her 
children; they live with their grandmother. 
If I had to board Marion with relatives, 
and work for my living and hers, I wonder 
should I be more, or less, unhappy? 

“Sorrow has her elect,” Mercibel says. 
The relativity of trouble is a mystery of 
which I am just beginning to be aware. 
The doctor has a paralyzed patient who says 
her ideal of human happiness is to be able 
to walk across the room and get her own 
tooth-brush. (He is curing the patient.) 

My telephone call was from the doctor. 
It seemed to be a long-distance call, but I 
could hear his voice quite readily and per- 
fectly—his dear voice. Oh, I will be honest 
with my own soul! It isa dear voice to me; 
there is not a cadence of its quietness and 
strength which does not hold just so much 
self-forgetting, me-remembering melody. 
There are certain tones at which my spirits 
rise like leaves in a strong wind, and seek 
the skies—my poor, disordered, disheart- 
ened spirits—as if they were birds. There 
are certain others before which every nerve 
in my soul and body calms and rests. The 
voice is the man, and Robert’s has stood 
between me and despair (I believe I have 
said this before, at some time; whether I 
have or not, I think it all the time)—his 
voice has stood between me and despair so 
long that I cannot help loving it. Why 
need I? 

He did not say very much by the tele- 
phone; only to ask if I kept well, and Marion, 
and if I had heard any news that I wished 
him to know. 

“Do not feel that you are forgotten,” he 
said; “I shall not be beyond reach of helping 
you in any emergency.” 

“Have courage,” he added. “Be hopeful. 
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Better things than you fear may be possible. 
I am telephoning you to-night to say this. 
Keep well. Be quiet. Be strong. Be brave.” 

His resonant voice reverberates in my ears 
yet, like a rich Belgian bell. As he shut the 
wire off, he said comfortably: 

“Expect me home in three or four days.” 
He forgot to tell me where he was telephon- 


ing from. 
December the sixteenth. 

To-DAY the doctor called again from he 
knows where. There is a snow-storm, and 
the wires are pneumonic and roar wildly. I 
could scarcely make out what he was trying 
to say, and we had to give the message up. 
If I understood at all correctly, Robert said 
a singular thing: 

“ Pray for one you love.” 

No man ever asked me to pray for any- 
thing before; I suppose it never occurred to 
any person that I could be a praying woman. 

Poor little “sumptuous pagan”! how 
should she be? The gods die with the joys, 
I think; Christianity must be the religion 
of patience, of denial; and I am not patient. 

Pray for one I love? . . . Suppose I tried? 


Later. 
I HAVE tried. I do not know how. I think I 
shall educate my daughter in what George 
Sand calls “la science de Dieu”; for she 
shall not come to eight-and-twenty years 
with an uncultivated spiritual nature—not 
so ignorant a person as I. 


An hour later. 

Pray for one I love? . . . Then for whom 
shall I pray? Pagan beauty stole my heart 
and toyed with it, and cast it petulantly 
down. Patient duty gathered the bruised 
thing, and cherished it, and guarded it gen- 
tly, from itself and from its guardian. How 
should a woman pray? Prayer, I think, 
must be as honest as love, or joy, or an- 
guish; it is one of the elemental emotions; 
it cannot confuse anything or beguile God. 

Sudden expressions of my husband’s face 
start out upon the paper where I write, 
like pictures which my pen traces against 
its will. Words that he has spoken—scenes 
that I would perish to forget leap upon 
me. All the anguish of this deserted year 
surges pounding through my arteries; I can 
understand how people die of heartbreak in 
one great, significant moment of self-revela- 
tion. 

Cruelty flung me into the hands of kind- 
ness; neglect left me to devotion; coldness 
hurled me at the feet of tenderness, a dis- 
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regarded, undervalued woman; selfishness 
tossed me—where? Into what? Upon the 
truest heart, against the noblest nature, that 
I ever knew. 

Suppose I knelt and tried to pray—I could 
only repeat the Morning Lesson or some of 
the Collects. Perhaps if I wrote a prayer it 
would be the most genuine thing possible— 
tome. I found in Father’s Greek Testament 
yesterday this, copied in his own hand, and 
called “The Prayer of Fénelon ”: 


Lord, take my heart, for I cannot give it to 
Thee. And when Thou hast it, keep it, for I would 
not take it from Thee. And save me in spite of 
myself, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


December the seventeenth. 
THou great God! Invisible! Almighty! I 
am not a religious woman, and I do not 
know how to express myself, but I will not 
soil my soul by one uncandid word. Be 
Thou to me the utter Truth. Then shall my 
heart utter it, and give Thee back Thyself. 

I am a woman unhappy and perplexed. I 
have not even the excuse of a great tempta- 
tion to justify what I feel—only a subtle 
one, like a mist that blurs my vision. 

Thou God! I do not care so much—for 
any other thing—except to do what is right. 
Teach me where rightness is! I am willing 
to count its price, to pay its cost. I am 
willing to be very lonely, lonelier than I need 
to be, if I can be sure of doing right. I 
am willing to give up the only comfort I 
have, if I ought to do that. . . . Hear my 
first prayer, O God!—Dana, Dana, Dana! 
Wherever in this wide world my poor hus- 
band is—I pray for him! If he is sick, or 
sinful, if he is in any trouble, if he has for- 
gotten me, though he should come back’ and 
be cruel to me—I pray for him, for him ! 


December the eighteenth. 

THE doctor has got home. I think he arrived 
at dusk, but it was late before he came over, 
nearly ten o’clock. He looked fatigued be- 
yond description, and yet he had a radiance. 
All the room seemed to shine when he en- 
tered it. I had that old feeling that he 
stood in a stream of light, and it was as if 
I crossed the current when I moved to take 
his outstretched hand. There was a solemn 
elation in his eyes. 

“You have had a good rest!” I cried, “a 
happy journey!” 

“A happy journey, yes.” Smiling, he 
studied me as if my too candid face were a 
Chaldean seal. For the first time in my life 
I felt uncomfortable before my old friend, 
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and I took refuge in the best of all civilized 
disguises—elaborate frankness. 

“I missed you, Doctor, ridiculously. I 
think you ought either never to go away, or 
else to stay all the time. I have yet to learn 
to do without you, Robert.” 

“All that will take care of itself,” said 
Robert, gently. “There are first that shall 
be last. And I am glad that you missed me, 
too. It harmed nobody, and it touches me.” 

If Robert’s face had frosted, or assumed 
any of the masculine defenses which a com- 
monplace man throws out between himself 
and a woman whom he is capable of misin- 
terpreting, I think, dear as he is to me, I 
could have spurned him. But his comfort- 
able, matter-of-fact words restored the poise 
of my own nature; the vertigo steadied 
instantly. By a divination he put me 
delicately at my ease, like the gentleman 
he is. 

We talked awhile quietly. The radiance 
that I spoke of remained translucent on his 
face. He said he would come in to-morrow, 
and ran up and kissed Marion in her crib, 
and played with Job a little, and then he 
went away. What was that curious thing 
he said? There are first that shall be last? 
Robert is usually so direct; he is never given 
to conversational sorceries. 


December the nineteenth. 
THE doctor came in this noon. He asked if 
I could spare James, who is needed in the 
coach-house, and suggested the objectionable 
Peterkin as a substitute. I demurred. 

“T saw Eliot about the grounds this morn- 
ing. If he is at liberty now, why can’t I have 
Eliot—if you insist on anybody?” 

“Eliot is on night duty,” replied the doc- 
tor. “I thought perhaps Peterkin—but 
never mind. Keep James, if you prefer, by 
all means.” 

Now, penitent, I protested. For Peterkin 
I now entreated. Peterkin, only Peterkin, 
could protect my imperiled household or 
assuage my troubled spirit. But the doctor 
smiled and shook his head. He did not ask 
me to abjure my folly and bolt my doors. 
He has ceased to fret me on this topic. One 
of the remarkable things about Robert is 
that he conforms to a weakness as gener- 
ously as he admires a strong point. He ac- 
cepts a woman just as she is, and if she does 
a foolish thing, he takes it as a matter of 
course, like a symptom. If he had the 
chance he might cure it, but he never ex- 
asperates her by resenting it. I know, when 
he loved me long ago, before I was married, 
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I used to feel that he loved me for my very 
faults. 

It would be difficult to say how much 
happier and safer I feel now that the doctor 
has come back. I have been listening lately 
at night for the telephone—it is impossible 
to say why. But it has not called again. I 
dusted all Dana’s music to-day. 


December the twentieth ; noon. 

THERE was a savage storm last night—sleet 
and snow fighting. James dug my paths be- 
fore he went to the hospital, and came back 
after a while, plowing his way over with 
Father’s little old snow-plow and the doc- 
tor’s white horse. There is quite a clear 
path all around the tree-house. It makes me 
feel less shut in and cut off. Mercibel, at the 
office window, waved her nurse’s apron and 
blew a kiss to me. The doctor will hardly 
come over, I think. I understand there are 
some pretty sick patients. There seems to 
be some agitation at the hospital. The coun- 
tenance of my father’s house has a tense 
expression, as if it concealed drama—as it 
does, as it must. All the tragedy of all that 
disabled and disordered life crowds crushing 
upon the superintendent. How seldom this 
occurs to me! I am engrossed in my own 
drama. I think I must be yet very young. 

The telephone wires are furred with sleet 
and sag heavily, but still hold their thin lips 
between myself and the world; between my- 
self and the watchful, patient, unrewarded 
kindness which has never failed me any- 
where. 

December the twenty-first. 
AN extraordinary thing has happened. 

The storm has been a wild caprice, lulling 
and rousing without any visible reason; but 
by mid-afternoon the snow ceased sullenly. 
There was no sun, but a vicious wind, and a 
stinging powder filled the air. James came 
over and cleared out all my paths again, and 
brought the doctor’s remembrances, and was 
I quite comfortable? or did I need anything 
that he could do? The doctor did not tele- 
phone. Mercibel did once or twice, but I 
thought her absent-minded, for some reason. 

After dinner, between half-past seven and 
eight o’clock, the ghost of the Wilderness 
Girl got me, for I have stayed indoors too 
long. I put myself into rubber boots and 
waterproof, pulled the hood over my head, 
and ran out. A young moon wandered some- 
where in a waste of clouds, but it seemed to 
me only to make everything darker; all the 
shadows of the shrubbery crouched like 
creatures about to spring, and the tree-house 
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stood in such a jungle of blackness that | 
was afraid of it. | tramped about for a 
while, running up and down the paths, and 
crunching the snow, as children do. But I 
did not stay long; I could not have told 
why, but I was definitely afraid. I came 
back and into the house, threw off my 
waterproof, but, I don’t know for what rea- 
son, did not remove my rubber boots. | 
stood in the hall, by the register, warming 
my feet. As I did this, I thought the handle 
of the front door turned. 

“It is the doctor,” I said. But it was not 
the doctor, and the door did not open. I 
started to call Job, but he was in the kitchen 
with Luella. At this moment the banshee 
up in my room began to wail, and made such 
a noise that I called up to Ellen to stifle her 
with a handkerchief. Ellen, having obeyed 
me, came to the balusters over my head, 
and said that Marion would not go to sleep 
without Dombey, and should she give in to 
such as that? I answered: “Oh, she may 
have Dombey; I ’ll get him and toss him up 
to you”; and I went into the library for the 
doll. The shades were not drawn—Dana 
never liked to have them. When I stooped 
to pick up Dombey, I saw upon the window- 
sill the fingers of a man’s hand. 

I stood quite still, with Dombey in my 
arms, and looked at the window. The hand 
slid, finger by finger, and slipped away. It 
reminded me of the hand I saw in my dream 
of the Uruguay dungeon, and it was a left 
hand, too; but it had no ring. I threw on my 
waterproof, unlatched the front door, and 
opened it wide. 

“ At last,” I thought, “we have the burg- 
lar.” It did not occur to me to be afraid. 
Such a sense of wrong overtook me, the 
rage of the home against its violator, that 
I cared for nothing but to defy the fellow. 
I understand now, perfectly, how small 
women, timid ones, have sprung upon tramps 
and thieves, and choked them and held them 
till the neighbors came. By this time Job 
had begun to growl from the kitchen, and 
Luella had let him out. I ran down the 
steps and out into the snow, and Job met 
me at the corner of the house. The dog 
moved stealthily; he did not bark. 

“Whoever you are,” I cried, “make your 
errand known, or leave my house!” 

There was no person to be seen. I pushed 
on toward the tree-house. There, cringing, 
blotted into the jungle of shadows, I per- 
ceived, or I thought I did, the figure of a 
man. It was a pitiable figure, poor and out- 
cast. 
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“Who are you,” I said more gently, “and - 


what do you want?” 

There was no reply, and I stood, uncertain 
what to do. The thin young moon at this 
moment dived into a sea of clouds, and when 
she emerged the man had gone. I called to 
Job, but he was nowhere to be seen. I came 
back into the house and shut the door. From 
long habit, even then I did not bolt it. I sat 
down by the register, shivering and drying 
my wet skirts. It did not occur to me to 
telephone the doctor what had happened, or, 
if it did, I thought I would spare him. He 
has care enough, and I knew James would 
be over soon. It was by then perhaps half- 
past eight o’clock. Ellen came down and 
asked me what had happened. 

“Nothing,” I said. “Go back to Marion.” 

“T won't do, without the boy doll,” argued 
Ellen, studying me furtively. I now per- 
ceived that the old servant was distinctly 
scared, and also that I still held Dombey 
affectionately clasped to my heart. I gave 
her the doll, and she went up-stairs reluc- 
tantly. When she had gone, I slid to the 
front door and opened it, and looked out 
and about. No person was to be seen. 
There was now moon enough to show the 
tree-house clearly; it was quite empty. I 
shut the door and came back, and sat down 
by the hall register again. I had forgotten 
about Job. 

I was sitting there when the door opened 
in earnest, swiftly though softly, and the 
doctor entered. To my last hour I shall not 
be able to forget the expression of his face. 

“You have had a fright!” he began. 
“Tell me all about it—quickly.” 

I now saw Eliot behind the doctor, and 
James, and Peterkin—a good match be- 
tween them all for a gang of housebreakers. 

“How in the world did you know?” I par- 
ried foolishly. 

Robert interrupted me with real impa- 
tience. I thought, for the instant, he would 
have liked to shake me—but not hard. 

“Speak, can’t you?” he cried. “There is 
no time to lose. Did he annoy you? Did you 
see the man?” 

I collected myself, and told him all there 
was to tell. It was little enough, and seemed 
to disappoint him. The two nurses had by 
this time vanished, directed, I thought, by a 
single upward motion of the superintendent’s 
heavy eyelids. 

“What do you say you said,” demanded the 
doctor, “when you first opened the door?” 

“I said: ‘Whoever you are, make your 
errand known, or leave my house.’” 
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The doctor turned the high collar of his 
fur-lined coat, half concealing his averted 
face. 

“Go up to bed,” he said. “Peterkin will 
sleep here to-night; I have need of James. 
If you are disturbed again, call me instantly, 
Marna. Do you understand?” 

“Don’t be cross to me, Doctor,” I qua- 
vered childishly. “I will do whatever you 
say.” 

He went, and Peterkin came. I am too 
excited to sleep, and so I write. Job has but 
just come in. He is wet through, and shiv- 
ers violently. He must have been out a long 


time. 
December the twenty-second. 

Our tramp has not done us the honor again, 
and nothing whatever has happened. In 
fact, life is more than commonly dull, for I 
took cold that night in the snow, and am 
cherishing a sore throat in unexampled ob- 
scurity, the doctor having gone away. So, I 
surmise, has Eliot. So, I think, has Peter- 
kin. James appears every night as before, 
only now very early, by six o’clock. Mercibel 
comes over and stays through the day—I 
suppose because I have a sore throat; at all 
events, those seem to be her orders. She 
answers the telephone, which rings occasion- 
ally. Now and then she seems to have mes- 
sages from the doctor, who inquires for me, 
with his remembrances. He does not ask 
me to come to the telephone. Mercibel says 
he says I am to be very careful of this throat, 
and not to strain my voice. I am trying to 
finish Marion’s Christmas presents—chiefly 
am I dressing a new wife for Dombey. I 
have got her a doll’s house from her father, 
for I could not have her think he had for- 
gotten to send her anything. I am very 
lonely. I can’t see why the doctor should 
have to go away so soon again. Mercibel 
says it is a professional errand and he could 
not help it. I miss him cruelly—I am quite 
demoralized by missing him; I may as well 
own to this as to experience it. 

What will become of me if Robert < is so neces- 
sary to me as this? 

A woman may be made very unhappy, I 
find, for the sake of a man whom she does 
not love—whom she must not love. Friend- 
ship takes hold of women more seriously 
than of men, I think. Is it a disorder to 
which we are temperamentally more subject? 


December the twenty-third. 
THE doctor has come home again. He called 
at once, very early this morning, to see 
about my throat. I was startled at his ap- 
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pearance; he must have had a hard trip. But 
yet he has happy eyes. As I watched them 
I felt that mine might safely say anything, 
for it was as if he did not exactly see me. 
He talked more than usual. He spoke of 
Dana, of his absence and silence, and of 
what I had endured. 

“You have behaved like a queen at her 
execution,” he said. He talked about my 
husband for quite a while. My thoughts 
were of him, but his were of Dana. But I 
was so glad he had come back that nothing 
troubled me. Job sat on my lap and listened 
with a portentous solemnity to our conversa- 
tion. There are times when that dog seems 
like a brownie. Job has been restless and 
unhappy these last few days; he sleeps on the 
foot of my bed, and starts frequently, and 
has bad dreams and little Yorkshire night- 
mares out of which I have to wake him up 
and reassure him. 


December the twenty-fourth ; afternoon. 
MARION hit the Parthenon frieze behind the 
library sofa a hard whack with Banny Doo- 
dle, and the paper broke away; the paste had 
dried, and the frieze has hung loosely for a 
long time. I went up to fix it, and I saw the 
Landseer dogs that I had forgotten about— 
David and Dora. 

Then I remembered when I first put them 
on the bruise in the calcimine, and how Dana 
made fun of me, and how he helped me to 
put the frieze up. I thought how he teased 
Job by patting David and Dora, and how 
Job snarled with jealousy and sprang at the 
picture, and how Dana laughed out—nobody 
ever had such a laugh as Dana. How happy 
was I! How dear was he! And we did love 
each other—God knows. 

“Pity Mommer!” cooed Marion, behind 
me. 

“Go and get Job,” I commanded wildly, 
for I could not have the child behold my 
overthrow. 

Something beat about me like a whirlwind 
rising from—the woman’s God _ knows 
where. . . . I have tried to forget, I have 
tried to forget!—not to suffer, not to feel, 
to divert my soul, to supplant Almighty 
Love by something else; and I thought I had 
succeeded, but I had climbed a ladder which 
rested in the air—and now, in a moment, it 
toppled with me. And David and Dora had 
brought it down . . . that little thing, 
that little foolish dear home thing, that 
Dana and I had done, and laughed about, 
together. 

“Why don’t you do as I bid you?” I de- 
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-manded, crossly enough, of Marion. “Why 
don’t you go for Job?” 

My daughter put up a grieved lip. 

“Job came his own self. And I fink I will 
go make a call on Ellen.” Holding her little 
head haughtily, my baby scornfully left me. 
Ashamed, I turned to follow her, and hur- 
ried a little, and so stumbled over something 
in the hall—and it was Dana’s old blue vel- 
veteen coat. Job was curled up on it, fixed 
and watchful. How he had found it, why 
he had brought it, only Job can say. It was 
plain that he had meant to bring the coat 
to me, and, laboriously dragging it, had 
wavered in his purpose at the foot of the 
stairs. Perhaps a glimpse of David and Dora 
had arrested his inner motive; one never 
can tell: a highly organized dog is very com- 
plex. ° 

Commending Job and comforting Marion, 
I took thecoat and came up with it into Dana’s 
room, and locked the doors; and I thought 
I would hang the coat up first—but, oh, the 
touch of it, the touch of it! . .. 

At first I only laid my cheek upon it, for 
I dared no more. But remembrance has her 
Judgment Day, when the books are opened. 
And the illuminated text of married love, 
which I have sealed with seven seals, stared 
at me from silver and from crimson pages 

—and there was no more power in me to 
close the book. 

I caught my husband’s coat to my heart, 
and clasped it, and kissed it, and then I 
kissed it again—oh, and again, till the tears 
stopped the kisses; and when the sobs came, 
I felt that something finer than reason was 
saved in me. I threw myself on Dana’s bed, 
and sunk my face in the coat, and stroked it. 

I thought of everything that I had tried 
to forget, and I forgot everything that I had 
been remembering. I got down from the bed, 
and knelt, with my face in the coat, and lifted 
my hands, and thought I would try to pray 
again; but all I could say was: 

“Dana!” 

For we did love each other—and I am his 
wife. All the awful power of the marriage 
tie closed about me,—its- relentlessness, its 
preciousness, —not to be escaped. The dead 
joys got out of their graves and looked upon 
me. I thought of all that faith and sacred- 
ness, and of the honor in which we cherished 
it. I thought how I had barred these things 
from my heart, because it was broken and 
so it could not hold them. 

Who said: “It is worth trying . . . suffer- 
ing . . . to save a married love”? That must 
have been Robert. I got up from my knees 
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and walked to and fro across my husband’s 
room. I went to the window and drew his 
curtains and looked out at his stars. And, 
by the holy name of the happiest hour that 
we had ever known, I charged myself with 
a vow, for Dana’s sake. 


As soon as I was something composed, I 
sent for the doctor so urgently that he came 
at once. Marion had gone to bed, and the 
library was littered with her Christmas 
things. I was tying up Dombey’s second 
wife in silver paper with a crimson ribbon. 

“Let me help you,” said Robert, directly. 
He took the doll, and tied the package neatly; 
in fact, he saw that my fingers trembled so 
I could not do it. 

Abruptly I began: 

“Doctor, I am going to find my husband. 
I shall take the child and start.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“T do not know.” 

“When?” 

“ At once —to-morrow, I think.” 

“ Why? ” 

“He may need me—who knows?” 

“I,” said Robert, gravely. 

“ You ? » 

I pushed the second wife into the doll’s 
house, anyhow, and she slid out into the 
doctor’s lap. He picked her up and put her 
carefully somewhere before he spoke again: 

“Tired of trusting me, Marna?” 

Then I said: “I must act for myself. I 
have borne all I can. If he is alive, I will find 
him. If he is dead—” 

“Would you be willing,” interrupted 
Robert, gently, “to wait a little—perhaps 
two or three days? I can advise you better 
if you give me a little time. I have some 
pretty sick patients just now,” he added 
wearily, “and such a step would be very im- 
portant. You would need advice.” 

“TI should need you, I grant you!” I cried 
out cruelly. “I can’t even love my own hus- 
band without your help—I have come to 
that.” 

“ Marna!” pleaded Robert, in a voice that 
wrung my heart. 

I took one look at his face, and then some- 
thing in me gave way suddenly, and I slid to 
the hassock on the floor below me, and— what 
might I have done? I cannot tell. I do not 
know. Put my head upon his knee, like the 
child that I sometimes seem to myself to 
have been to him, and so sobbed out the 
“Forgive me, Robert!” which came surging 
to my lips? I do not know. I cannot tell. 
Instantly he had lifted me to my feet. 
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“You are tired out,” he said. “Go up to 
bed at once. Sleep if you can. Don’t try to 
talk to me; I understand. Child, I under- 
stand you better than you do yourself. I 
know ... I know how you love your hus- 
band; better than any man of us—is—apt 
to be loved.” 

“T will see you to-morrow,” he added in 
his usual manner. “ We will talk everything 
over. Trust me till then.” 

“T will trust you till I am dead, and after,” 
I answered him. We shook hands as if no- 
thing had happened. At the door, he turned 
and regarded me mournfully and something 
solemnly, I thought—as if the man were 
looking his last upon some dear and sacred 
privilege. 

“If I can keep—trustworthy-~” he said; 
and so he shut the door. 

Later. 


' ] HAPPENED on this, to-day, that Stevenson 


said of himself: “I came about like a well- 
handled ship. There stood at the wheel that 
unknown steersman whom we call God.” 


January the fifteenth. 
UNTIL this I have had no moments. Now, 
while my patient is sleeping naturally, my 
heart draws its first breath. It will rest me 
more to write than to sleep. 

I see that my record broke asunder ab- 
ruptly on Christmas eve, and with the doc- 
tor’s call. 

I slept that night, by God’s good grace, 
though no one could have been more sur- 
prised at this fact than myself. I dreamed 
that Marion and I started out together on 
Christmas day to: find her father, and that 
we went to Uruguay, and crossed the swamp 
with the log and the snake, and Dana was in 
the dungeon with the crosses, and he put up 
his left hand with the wedding-ring upon it, 
and so I knew him; and I tore away the bars, 
for they were old and rusty, and set him 
free. And he said—I was dreaming what he 
said when Marion waked me by slapping me 
with Dombey’s second wife. 

The day went wildly to me. It was not a 
pleasant day, but snowed a little and blew 
more. The wind was savage, and the sky 
frowned. The doctor did not come over, 
though Mercibel did. Now and then I got 
away from Marion’s Christmas litter, and 
went up-stairs and put things into bags, at 
random. I think my idea was to start as 
soon as the doctor came—to what place, to 
what end, I knew no more than the child. 
My head whirled. I kept repeating: 

“] will find my husband.” 
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In the afternoon I telephoned the doctor 
impatiently, but he was not in. As it grew 
to be dusk, everything looked different to 
me, and I felt suddenly weakened in soul and 
body, like a person spent by a delirium, and 
I thought: 

“I can never find him without Robert. I 
must wait for Robert.” 

But Robert did not come over. Marion 
and I had our supper, and Luella went out; 
but Ellen stayed, and James came over; 
Peterkin did not, so I was alone with my 
father’s old servants. 

It still snowed fitfully, not steadily nor 
much. There was some sleet, and it rapped 
on the windows like little knuckles. The 
banshee did not cry, and, except for the sleet, 
there was not any sound. Marion had gone 
to bed, but Job was playing with his rubber 
chicken. The chicken had a gamboge head, 
and Job had cut its throat already. I sat 
dully watching Job and the chicken. He 
dropped the chicken while I did this, and 
went to the door. I said: 

“Oh, you don’t want to go out again so 
soon, Job; it ’s snowing.” But the dog in- 
sisted. I let him out, and came back and 
sat down again. I picked up Dombey’s sec- 
ond wife, and Dombey, and Banny Doodle, 
and put them all in the doll’s house, arrang- 
ing them childishly, as if I had been a little 
girl myself. 

“We are all dolls,” I thought, “and fate 
plays with us.” I added Job’s chicken te the 
collection, stupidly. 

I went out into the hall and stood by the 
register, and called up to Ellen to see if 
Marion were happy; but Pllen had shut the 
nursery door, for the night was cold, and so 
she did not hear me. I was quite alone when 
Job scratched on the front door to be let in. 

I opened the door immediately, but the 
dog did not come in. He ran off again into 
the snow, and I shut the door again. Pres- 
ently I heard him scratching at the door once 
more, and this time he whined impatiently. 
Once more I opened the door, and spoke to 
him rather sharply: 

“Don’t keep me waiting here! Come in, 
if you are coming at all!” 

But Job ran down the steps and off. I 
thought of our tramp, but I felt no fear of 
any kind, unless that some one should steal 
Job, and I did not shut the door. I stood 
still in the hall, and called the dog more 
gently: 

“Come right in, dear. Don’t stay out in 
the storm any longer!” 

As I spoke, the dog leaped up the steps, 
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shouting wildly; ran to me and looked back; 
sprang to my arms, kissed me, and ran back. 
Without hesitation I followed Job, and 
stepped out into the light, fresh snow. 

At the foot of the steps a man leaned 
against the piazza pillar, heavily. He did not 
start when he saw me, and Job was in his 
arms. The man regarded me steadily. 

“In God’s name,” I cried out upon him, 
“who are you?” 

“Well,” he said, “ Job knows, if you don’t.” 

I did not answer, for I did not dare. I felt 
that the wrong word would pull the whirling 
world crashing on my head. I went up to 
the man, and held out my hand, and led him 
up the steps, and the light smote his face, 
and it was my husband’s face. 

“IT did n’t know,” he said timidly, “ whether 
you ’d want me back or not.” 

Without a word, I led him into the house, 
and shut the door behind him. I don’t know 
why I did it, but I slid the key and put it in 
my pocket. He stood still, like a child or a 
sick person, just where I left him. The snow 
dripped from his beard. I took off his hat, 
and then, in the full gas-light, I saw his face 
. .. the havoc on it: shame, disease, despair, 
and desolation—oh, desolation worse, by all 
the agonies, than mine! 

“T was a darn fool to leave you, Marna,” 
he said, just as I had heard him say it in my 
dream. “I can’t stand it any longer. I 
thought I ’d come in—awhile—even if you 
did n’t want to keep me. 

“What? You don’t say very much, I no- 
tice. Well, I don’t blame you, Marna. 

“Don’t try, Marna—if it comes so hard 
as that. Don’t stand on ceremony. I ’d 
rather you did n’t make such an effort to— 
be glad to see a fellow. It does n’t matter 
very much. I can—go away again.” 

He turned his shattered face and tottered 
toward the door. I slid between him and it, 
and stretched out my hands. 

“I ’m pretty—wet,” he said uncertainly. 

I went straight up to him and clasped him 
to my heart, and his shaking arms closed fast 
about me. 


WHEN I lifted my face, the doctor was there, 
and my father’s old servants. Dana did not 
speak to any of them; he looked about pas- 
sively. 

“Get off his wet things,” said the doctor; 
and James came up to help us. It did not 
occur to me till afterward to wonder how 
Robert got into the house, for I had the 
front-door key in my pocket. Nothing oc- 
curred to me. Dana had come home. 


























We led him into the library and up to the 
fire, and the doctor rolled up the Morris 
chair for him. I now saw for the first time 
that my husband was a very sick man. He 
had a singular expression. His eyes looked 
as if they had been varnished. He looked 
around the room, noticed the Christmas 
clutter, the doll’s house and the dolls, and 
the Parthenon frieze which he had helped 
me to paste over David and Dora. 

“It all looks so—natural,” he said piti- 
fully. All this while he kept hold of my 
hand. Job came up quietly, and got into his 
lap. We were standing just so—the doctor 
on the other side of him, and Ellen and 
James behind—when Marion melted into the 
room. Her little bare feet had made no 
sound upon the padded stairs, and she 
startled us all. Job jumped down from 
Dana’s lap, and went and brought his chicken 
to his master. No one spoke. Her father 
turned his head slowly, and by the time that 
he saw the little girl she was quite near him. 
For an instant I think she was frightened; 
she backed off, wide-eyed and wondering, but 
advanced again, and leaned up, in her little 
white nightgown, against his knee. 

“Why, she remembers me!” he whis- 
pered. His face worked; he hid it on the 
child’s soft head and wept aloud. 

“Pity Popper!” said Marion, distinctly. 
She put up both her hands and stroked his 
hollow cheeks. 


WE got him up-stairs as soon as we could, 
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own bed. Ellen had warmed the sheets, and 
everything was ready, as if he had been ex- 
pected, or as if he had never been away. I 
managed to get in and light his candle and 
fix all his little things as he used to like 
them. He looked at everything patheti- 
cally, but he did not speak. He had grown 
strangely very weak, I thought, and panted 
for his breath. His forehead went a sudden 
deadly color which terrified me, and I ran 
and sat on the bed beside him, and took him in 
myarms. Hissunken facefell upon my breast. 

“You ’re a dear old girl!” he said. 

“T think,” said the doctor, unexpectedly, 
“you had better leave him to us for a while.” 

And suddenly I saw that Eliot was in the 
room. But I did not move. 

“Go down-stairs, Mrs. Herwin,” com- 
manded Dr. Hazelton, peremptorily. 

Wondering and pondering, I obeyed. 

When they called me back, Dana was 
asleep. It was a dense sleep, and he did not 
rouse as I sat down on the edge of the bed 
beside him. His gleaming pallor was replaced 
by a stagnant, crimson color that I liked no 
better. 

“Has he a fever?” I whispered. 

“No.” 

“Are n’t you going to tell me what ails 
him?” 

“Certainly I am.” 

“What is it, Doctor?” 

“ Morphine.” 

He drew up Dana’s sleeve and showed 
me his poor marred arm. Dana did not stir 


the doctor and I—into his own room and his as the doctor gently replaced the sleeve. 
(Conclusion in the November number.) 


AFTER A YEAR. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


[Is it a year or yesterday 

Since we were last together, love, 

Since from my side you turned away 
To seek some alien star above, 

Too far for ken of mortal clay— 

Is it a year or yesterday? 


Is it a year or yesterday 
Since I was called upon to bear 
A grief no balm can e’er allay, 
A woe that none may see or share? 
Since you have vanished, say, oh, say, 
Is it a year or yesterday? 








Is it a year or yesterday 

Since laughter died upon my lips, 
And I became too sad to pray, 

For all my stars went in eclipse, 
And hope’s aurora paled to gray— 
Is it a year or yesterday? 


Is it a year or yesterday? 

“A year!” cries Loneliness, “a year!” 

But Pain with pallid lips cries, “ Nay! 
Too fierce the pang, too fresh the tear, 

Too present seems the soul’s dismay.” 

Is it a year or yesterday? 
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em AYLIGHT was half a mile or 
; more behind. In front a narrow 
y arched passage, so low that the 
Ma jagged roof just grazed one’s 
kam head, followed a thin vista of 
hazy electric lamps farther into the solid rock. 
The heavy air was chilled with the breath 
of the under earth, and every now and then 
from under the tramway ties, or out of the 
indefinite darkness, came the drip-drip-drip 
and gurgle of water. 

A thudding murmur in the distance sud- 
denly grew more insistent and distinct. The 
shapes of men, of a swinging crane, of a 
tram-car mule, appeared under the flare of 
torches. The reverberations, locked between 
the narrow walls of rock, swelled into the 
deafening pounding of a steam-drill. Then 
a glimmer of daylight revealed the mouth of 
the shaft, and a moment later, clambering 
up into the open, I found myself in the lazy 
warmth of a summer afternoon and blinking 
at the velvet. verdure of Central Park. 

Now, the designers of that great under- 
ground railroad which is to bring Harlem 
within fourteen minutes of the City Hall and 
to extend for more than twenty-one miles 
just beneath the upper cuticle of New York 
city proper and the borough of the Bronx— 
not to speak of the extensions which are yet 
to be built to Brooklyn—would very earnestly 
explain at this point that tunneling, in the 
strict interpretation of the word, forms so 
small a part in the construction of the road 
that one may rightly speak of it only as a 
covered way. The motive for this distinction 
of terms is that those who know all about 
the new subway do not want those who know 
nothing about it to get creepy notions of 
dampness and “cellar air” and such lugu- 
brious things, when some of the most charac- 
teristic features of New York’s underground 
road, as compared, for example, with London’s 
“Tuppenny Tube,” are its nearness to the 
surface, its dryness, its airiness, and its light. 

I have chosen to begin a visit to the sub- 
way in the branch that leads away from O 
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Hundred and Fourth street and the Bou PS, 





BUILDING NEW YORK’S SUBWAY. 
BY ARTHUR RUHL. 


WITH PICTURES BY FERNAND LUNGREN AND C. A. VANDERHOOF. 





vard, and actually does tunnel under Cen- 
tral Park, to point out a bit more easily than 
could be done in some other places the con- 
trast between the upper and the under cuti- 
cle of Manhattan, and the ignorance which 
the average uninquiring citizen of this town 
is likely to be in of all the hidden toil and 
turmoil that is constantly going on to pro- 
vide for his comfort. 

He is accustomed to take most things for 
granted and to neglect to accord wonder to 
the material achievements of his town, ex- 
cept to enlighten the mind of an occasional 
country relative. This is an attitude which 
he would find more difficult to maintain if 
he understood the personal, almost human, 
quality which these big things possess for 
many of those who know them only as among 
the facial characteristics of the great city 
they have never seen, or if he felt the per- 
sonal quality which they equally possess for 
many of those who live beside them. In the 
imagination of the average untraveled son of 
the prairies who has never seen the sky- 
line of Manhattan, it is much to be doubted 
if the Brooklyn Bridge or the elevated rail- 
road is not quite as vital and human as, 
let us say, the Few Hundred or the Hon. 
Richard Croker. Many a prose vignette of 
Manhattan would have done just as well 
for Boston or Philadelphia had it not been 
for the presence of the “ L” trains and their 
squealing brakes, while one’s fancy can 
scarcely conjure up a printed picture of 
wintry New York which did not have its 
trail of steam from an L locomotive swirl- 
ing about the heads of Christmas shoppers. 
And here is this great new hole-in-the- 
ground, stuffed with one knows not how 
many potential reactions on the life and the 
look of the town, and yet every day we ride 
over piles and miles of it with scarcely more 
tha;g ypnguid musing as to the likelihood 
occur Jite explosions, or a peevish interest 

ober? devices by which contractors man- 

front:&\Y to support the pavement over 
curre"e Tide, the L structure, or whole 


's of underground pipes. 
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This Rapid Transit Subway, to give it its 
official name, is an underground railway run- 
ning along the backbone of the narrow island 
of Manhattan, and, as now being built, ex- 
tending on into the borough of the Bronx. 
From its southern terminus to the branch 
at One Hundred and Fourth street it will 
consist of four tracks, the outer two of which 
will be used for local trains, the inner two 
for expresses, From One Hundred and 
Fourth street, which is seven miles from the 
southern terminus, the main line with three 
tracks, of which the middle one will be used 
for express-trains, continues northward seven 
miles more to Kingsbridge, while a branch 
line of two tracks will swing off to the right, 
pass under the Harlem River at Bronx Ave- 
nue and One Hundred and Forty-fifth street, 
and thence on to Bronx Park and the Zoo, 
also a distance of seven miles. The local 
trains will be run at an average speed of 
fourteen miles an hour, stopping at stations 
one quarter of a mile apart, just about as 
the present elevated trains are operated; 
while the express-trains will have stations 
only about every mile and a half and be 
capable of attaining a speed of at least thirty 
miles an hour. 

It is now fourteen years since the first 
bill providing for this underground rail- 
road was sent to the New York legisla- 
ture. In this time, so amazingly have the 
needs of the Greater City expanded that 
even with the Brooklyn extension, which was 
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added to the original plan, the new subway, 
far from solving the problem, is only the 
first of many other similar systems which 
must be built in order even tolerably to dis- 
pose of the abnormal passenger traffic which 
at certain hours and at certain points on the 
narrow island reaches an excess of conges- 
tion to be met with in no other city in the 
world. 

The great subway begins down by the 
City Hall, and it was into the plaza in front 
of that beautiful old building that the Hon. 
Robert A. Van Wyck, mayor of the city, 
inserted the official pickax in March, 1900, 
and thereby began the work of excavation. 
The bronze tablet which was immediately 
placed over the spot used to be surrounded 
morning and night by patriotic citizens who 
gazed down at it as though they were look- 
ing at Niagara, until it was presently re- 
moved to a contractor’s shed, where it spent 
last summer waiting for the City Hall sta- 
tion to be done. The plaza itself has endured 
equal vicissitudes, now looking like a min- 
ing-camp, now roofed smoothly over, as when 
Prince Henry came and the escorting cav- 
alry clattered gaily over the planking. 

Although the City Hall station is in- 
tended to be rather the show station of the 
line, with its symphonic curves of roof and 
platforms and track,—“not a straight line 
in it,” as one admirer has observed,—the 
main terminus and down-town station is a 
stone’s throw away, over by the old Hall of 
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TYPICAL STEEL STRUCTURE. 


Records and in front of the entrance to the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Both local and express 
trains will run to and from this station, and 
down its stairways late in the afternoon and 
early in the evening will pour part of the 
thousands who block the Third and Sixth 
Avenue L trains and the surface lines on 
their way up-town and to Harlem and the 
Bronx. Eventually the four-track route will 
extend straight on down to South Ferry and 
the end of the island, and thence by tunnel to 
Brooklyn, but at present the southern termi- 
nus is the City Hall. Curving out to the right 
from the four-track line, under the mayor’s 
office in the City Hall, under the Post Office 
and some of the buildings of Newspaper Row, 
and thence back to the up-town track, is a 
single-track loop which is one of the most 
interesting engineering devices of the sub- 
way. This loop is designed to receive the 
down-town trains as fast as they come in from 
the north, and to bring them around to the 
up-town tracks without the delay of switch- 
ing. When the line is completed through to 
South Ferry, a train may be run off the main 
track and around the loop, or it may be con- 
tinued straight on, and as the loop is made 
to pass beneath the down-town track as it 
curves around, a grade-crossing is avoided 
and one of the more important tasks of con- 
structive engineering which the subway pre- 
sented is solved. 

Morning and night the hordes of clerks 
and stenographers and business men who fill 
the offices of down-town New York have 
poured across Newspaper Row and City Hall 
Park with scarcely a glance at the labor 
progressing underfoot that is going to bring 
them so many minutes nearer their work in 
the morning, and at night so many minutes 
nearer their play. I recall one day, however, 
when several hundred of them, with equal en- 
thusiasm, gave up almost all of the precious 
noon hour to tell the subway men just what 
to do and how. A team of white horses had 





been drawing a load of green bananas across 
the chute which had hemmed in the car- 
tracks along Park Row. A wheel slued, the 
fence gave way, and a second or two later 
one of the big white horses was lying on 
his side across a gas-pipe over the subway 
ditch, like a sack of oats flung over a rail 
fence. With rare equanimity of temper and 
only an occasional kick the animal allowed 
his legs to be tied together and the canvas 





sling to be put about his belly, and presently, 
after three or four men had worked for an 
hour, and some hundreds had shrieked advice, 
a derrick which happened to be near was 
brought into requisition, and, with everybody 
cheering, the animal was hoisted up bodily 
and set on his feet on the pavement. Horses 
have fallen clear to the bottom of the sub- 
way ditch and have been hoisted out unhurt; 
others have not been so lucky. People have 
fallen in many times, and burglars have 
jumped in and escaped their pursuers. A 
rather suggestive comment on the liveliness 
of existence in New York’s streets during 
the building of the subway was the remark 
of one of the workmen who officiated at this 
episode that in every section-shed such a 
sling or else one of the mats used to hold 
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down flying rock in blasting was kept in 
readiness for just such emergencies. 

From the City Hall up to Thirty-fourth 
street, where rea] tunneling began, the ex- 
cavation has all been done from the surface, 
and any citizen who took the trouble during 
the last summer to step from his car and 
peer over the subway fence along this part 
of the route could grasp the salient features 
of the subway construction. 

On account of the abnormal pressure of 
traffic at certain places in certain hours, a 
maximum of speed and a maximum of facil- 
ity in operation were the first essentials. For 
this reason anything like London’s Tuppenny 
Tube, with its slow-moving elevators carry- 
ing passengers far below the street-level, was 
out of the question. The road was therefore 
planned to run just beneath the surface of 
the streets, and as the stations are now 
built, it is decidedly nearer from the side- 
walk to the subway platforms than to the 
platforms of the elevated road. If the dis- 
turbance of street traffic and pipe-lines which 
this scheme involved meant a maximum of 
inconvenience in construction, it also meant 
a maximum of convenience and cheapness 
in operation when the work was completed. 

Another marked characteristic of the 
Rapid Transit Subway, as distinguished from 
most other underground railroads, is that 
the principles of the modern sky-scraper are 
applied in its construction, the roof and sides 
being supported by steel frames composed 
of transverse steel beams and light steel 
columns. With a cement floor and the sides 
and roof made waterproof and even damp- 
proof, and then lined with cement, the in- 
terior of the tube when completed will, as a 
matter of fact, look like solid whitewashed 
stone, but, as in the case of the sheathing 
of the sky-scraper, this will be only a shell. 
The elimination of grade-crossings and the 
insertion of “islands” between the tracks at 
the various express stations, so that by the 
means of raised passages passengers may 
transfer from local to express trains, and vice 
versa, at will, are other noticeable features of 
the design. It is by such a scheme that the 
engineers hope to attain a maximum of speed 
and carrying capacity. Neither the plan nor 
the carrying of it out in steel and blasted 
rock could be spectacular. It is rather a 
task requiring vast patience and the ability 
to simplify a mass of intricate details. 

The work of steam-drills and traveling 
dumping-cars and the methods of supporting 
myriads of undermined pipes, all of which 
has been visible for a couple of years to every 
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one who rode up-town from the Brooklyn 
Bridge in a Fourth Avenue car, have been 
about what most people have noticed in the 
construction of these lower and more prosaic 
parts of the subway. Few know that in 
order to cross Canal street, which at the 
subway grade is below the tide-level, a sewer 
which drained a greater part of the lower 
East Side into the North River had to be 
carried clear across the island in the oppo- 
site direction and into the East River. Quite 
as few ever heard of Aaron Burr’s water- 
pipes, which were unearthed as the excava- 
tions proceeded up Elm street near Reade. 
These pipes, which were laid in 1799, to 
supply “the city of New York with pure and 
wholesome water,” were merely logs with a 
longitudinal hole bored through the center 
of each and hollowed at one end and sharp- 
ened at the other, so that they could be fitted 
one into the other, just as glass tumblers 
may be piled. The story goes that the wily 
Burr inserted a “joker” in the act providing 
for his water company, by which he was 
able to break the monopoly then held by the 
Bank of New York and the New York branch 
of the United States Bank, and found a bank 
for himself and his friends. The bank thus 
organized is one of the well-known city banks 
to-day, and Burr’s water-pipes, as dry as 
bones these many years, were tight and 
seemingly as good as new when they were 
uncovered. The unearthing of “Cat Alley” 
recalled, to those who remembered, the time 
when the sidewalk rendezvous of actors, 
called “the Rialto,” was along Houston 
street, a day no less interesting than Aaron 
Burr’s, if less classic. 

Though solid rock is found at Union 
Square, where it is worked from the surface, 
real tunneling, through darkness and solid 
rock, begins farther up-town, at Thirty-fourth 
street. The short section of eight blocks from 
Thirty-fourth street under Park Avenue to 
the Grand Central Station has not shared that 
happiness which comes to tunnels as well as 
nations that have no history. It will remain 
long in the minds of the generation who saw 
it built as the “hoodoo” part of the tunnel. 
So persistently did a perverse fate follow the 
footsteps of the contractor who had this sec- 
tion in charge, even to his death from a fall 
of stone, that the happenings in these short 
blocks passed from tragedy almost to the 
point of burlesque, and I recall a paragraph 
printed in one of the papers in which a 
woman who happened to be present during 
a trolley-car smash-up in the depths of Har- 
lem, one evening, was made to say, as she 
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pulled the conductor by the arm: “I am a 
stranger in this dreadful city. Tell me, 
Mr. Conductor—oh, do tell me—are we now 
on Park Avenue?” 

Of the explosion of blasting-powder at 


Forty-first street by which eight were killed 


which, were it not for one’s sympathy for 
the ill-starred contractor, might well con- 
duce to the gaiety of nations. The tunnel 
here burrows under the existing subway 
used by the Fourth Avenue surface-cars, and 
its floor is about sixty feet below the sur- 
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DRAWN BY FERNAND LUNGREN, HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY GEORGE M. LEwis 
HOW THE WATER-PIPES ARE SUSPENDED. 
» water-pipes in service under heavy pressure are temporarily suspended from 


beams at the street-level. After the subway is completed, masonry 
piers will be built on its roof to support them. 


and hundreds endangered, about the only 
thing that can be said is that it might easily 
have been vastly more horrible. The carry- 
ing away of the subway roof, however, and 
the consequent fall of the fronts of several 
of the brownstone houses on the avenue just 
above Thirty-seventh street, was an episode 


face. It had been carried about half-way 
between Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth 
streets, at what was thought to be a safe 
distance from the stoop-line of the row of 
houses above. But the rock, apparently as 
solid as Gibraltar, lay in slanting strata, 
and one day, almost without warning, a huge 
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section of one of these slanting strata simply When the walls ceased to crumble away 
slid diagonally from the easterly roof as a and the people had moved out of that block, 
card slips out of a loosely shuffled pack. —some of them, it was said at the time, 


Every workman on the sec- 
tion was rushed to the spot 
in the hope that the dam- 
age could be repaired be- 
fore it became apparent on 
the surface; but before the 
break could be properly 
shored, the areaways and 
front steps of the houses 
came tumbling down into 
the chasm. Parts of the 
front walls soon followed, 
and the crowd of idlers 
and nurse-maids and de- 
livery-boys who gathered a 
few minutes after the first 
cave-in enjoyed the delect- 
able experience of gazing 
into the very heart of each 
house, just as you look at 
an interior on the stage. 
One gentleman was in 
his bath-tub at the time. 
His valet burst into the 
room. “Quick! quick! You 
must get out of here, sir!” 
cried that worthy. “There 
’s been an earthquake, sir, 
and the house is falling 
in!” “Indeed!” observed 
the gentleman with inter- 
est, and he finished his 
bath. He dressed himself, 
and loading his film camera 
and lighting a brier-wood 
pipe, he sallied forth, and 
when his wife’s mother 
arrived on the scene from 
a distant part of town, 
whence she had driven at 
breakneck speed to save 
her child, she found her 
son-in-law standing on the 
brink of the chasm in front 
of his door-step, pointing 
down into it a film camera, 
the shutter of which he 
was working with the live- 
liest enthusiasm and de- 
light. This teaches us that ie ve a ee ee a ceed, ae 
a bucolic equanimity may and blasting of the rock bottom, and tunneling laterally under the surface 
be preserved even on a tracks, The materials are handled by cableway over the open trench. 
metropolitan street  be- 
neath which a tunnel is building, and that demurely demanding both that the contrac- 
nerves may be suppressed even in New York tor buy their houses outright and that he pay 
and in asomewhat neurotic age. their rent in new ones, — pipes were sunk from 
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NIGHT-WORK IN FORTY-SECOND STREET NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, 
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the surface, and watery cement was pumped 
down them to harden until the fallen rock 
was virtually restored. But fire and falling 
ruins were yet to descend on that unhappy 
section, and so timid was its contractor 
forced to become that when you visited it 
during the last summer, and saw the work- 
men pegging away under the acetylene lamps 
in the “waist” of the tunnel heading, you 
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and solved along almost every yard of this 
part of the underground road. The first of 
the subway stations to be finished was that 
under the Circle, at the southwest corner of 
Central Park. At the time these lines were 
written it was the only one completed, and 
from it visitors to the subway gathered their 
impressions of that lightness and general 
cheerfulness which it was one of the main 
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ORAWN By C. A. VANDERHOOF 


STATION 


AT COLUMBUS CIRCLE, IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, 


The steel work is here shown in place, and the concrete roof, floor, and walls are tinished. 
The walls are not yet faced with glazed tiles, and the station-work is unfinished. 


were likely to be reminded not so much of 
the strenuosities of engineering as of an 
operation in dental surgery. 

From the Grand Central Station, where, 
of course, one of the main subway stations 
will be built, the road proceeds again by 
surface excavation west on Forty-second 
street to Broadway, and thence northward 
to One Hundred and Fourth street, where 
comes the parting of the ways. No one who 
has seen the subway pass beneath Forty- 
second street, the monument at the Circle, 
the elevated structure at Sixty-sixth street, 
and the surface car-tracks to the northward 
toward the Boulevard, needs to be told of 
the complex difficulties which have been met 


desires of the engineers to provide in plan- 
ning the work. Not only light, but sunlight, 
pours into the place from the ground-glass 
sidewalk overhead, and with its walls lined 
in enameled brick and tiles, and the white 
cement tube of its subway stretching north 
and south ablaze with electric lights, this 
station illustrates how successfully this de- 
sire has been achieved. As it is not an ex- 
press station, there are only the two long 
and spacious platforms next to the outside, 
or local, tracks, and the express-trains will 
whisk by on the two inner tracks without a 
stop. When I visited the station they were 
experimenting with enameled bricks and 
tiles of various colors to see which were 
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most likely to arouse enthusiasm in the 
esthetic sense of the traveling public. 

“It reminds me,” observed a foreman of 
that section, “of a cheap-lunch restaurant.” 
The imagination staggers at the thought 
of higher praise than this. To those who 
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DESCENDING 
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In the Circle, just below this station, rises 
the tall column on the top of which stands 
the statue of Cristoforo Colombo, given to 
New York by its residents of Italian birth. 
The subway passes directly under this col- 
umn, and the difficulties and delicacies of 


HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By J. TINKEY 


THE SHAFT TO THE TUNNEL-LEVEL. 


Showing the platform of the steam-elevator used to raise excavated rock, 
and miners waiting in the tunnel to ascend for dinner. 


are not familiar with the “unsurpassed 
coffee” refectories of the metropolis, it 
may be as well to explain that in these 
resorts survives for a modern age an op- 
pressive cleanliness and a riot of onyx, 
glittering tiles, and enameled brick, which 
one is wont to associate with the baths 
of Pompeii and ancient Rome. 


the task of shoring up this monument while 
the excavation was going on were not light- 
ened by the fact that the foundation of 
the column rested partly on rock and partly 
onsand. “His head is just one hundred feet 
above yours,” said the foreman, as we stood 
on the tunnel floor. 

The embarrassments which 


such land- 





904 THE 
marks as these have suffered in preserving 
their dignity during the exigencies of sub- 
way construction were plain to any one who 
saw the statue of Samuel S. Cox, “the let- 
ter-carriers’ friend,” in Astor Place, or who 
crossed Union Square, where the Father of 
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IN THE TUNNEL 
Miners at work in the heading ; 
tion, 


his Country spent the summer pointing ma- 
jestically to a tool-shanty and a pile of steel 
columns, while the rear legs of his horse 
were standing on the brink of a forty-foot 
chasm. 

From the dividing-line at One Hundred 
and Fourth street a two-track branch, tun- 
neling some sixty feet below the surface 
through solid rock, swings off to the right, 
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to dip beneath Central Park, emerge at One 
Hundred and Tenth street and Lenox Ave- 
nue, and proceed thence to the Bronx. The 
problem that met the contractors in this 
part of the work was to pass under Central 
Park without disturbing a tree or a blade 
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; muckers wheeling spoil to cars on tracks in finished excava- 
Temporary timbering to support dangerous roof until concrete arch can be built. 


FORT GEORGE, 


of grass on the surface, and the way in 
which they have succeeded is suggested by 
the opening paragraphs of this article. Tun- 
nels were started at each end and worked 
inward, and when the last wall was broken 
down, the plumb-lines of the two headings 
showed only a quarter of an inch divergence. 
The conservative citizen who ventured into 
this section during the summer was lowered 











in a bucket into the sixty-foot pit at One 
Hundred and Fourth street, and the donkey- 
engine man had a way of letting this bucket 
drop like a plummet to within a few feet of 
the tunnel floor in a manner calculated to 
accelerate the pulses of the rider. From the 
bottom of this until one emerged, half a 
mile or more away, just outside the greenery 
of the Park, one was stumbling through 
nothing more or less than a narrow mine. 
But when this is completed, and the walls 
are arched smooth with concrete and are 
painted white, the subway passenger of the 
future, returning to his Harlem home of an 
evening, will probably never remember that 
sixty feet of solid rock are between him and 
daylight, unless he chances to look up from 
his paper as his train swings round the curve 
at One Hundred and Fourth street. 

The main line, which, from One Hundred 
and Fourth street, consists of three tracks, 
proceeds by surface excavation to One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-second street, where a 
viaduct leads it for half a mile across the 
sudden depression of Manhattan valley, to 
plunge underground again at One Hundred 
and Thirty-third street. The contract as 
first let for this part of the subway called 
for a two-track road, but after the excava- 
tions had been partly made in some places, 
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EXPLORING THE BOTTOM OF THE EAST RIVER WITH 
SOUNDINGS FOR THE BROOKLYN TUNNEL. 
The working platform built on a cluster of piles in 
deep, swift water was many times swept away. A 
large steel pipe was sunk by a rr water-jet 
through mud and clay to rock, and the diamond drill 
was lowered inside it, and the hole extended many 
feet into the rock, bringing up solid cylindrical cores, 


the concrete bed and steel superstructure 
had been built, and all was ready for the roof, 
it was decided to have a three-track road. 
The resulting labor and vexatious complica- 
tions were almost as great as though the 
work had never been started. One of the 
contractors moved the walls of his tunnel 
back bodily. Another moved the walls and 
some two hundred feet of steel superstruc- 
ture weighing over two thousand tons. Be- 
tween One Hundred and Fourteenth and 
One Hundred and Twenty-first streets the 
905 
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THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT HELD UP DURING EXCAVATIONS. 


The foundations of the monument are supported on temporary steel girders and wooden 
posts while undermined for subway excavation under the monument and over 


sloping rock surface. 


The conerete floor of subway is shown finished and 


ready to receive the steel columns which will support its roof and the 


overhanging monument. 


The steel buckets containing excavated 


rock ure hoisted by steam-derricks and dumped into wagons. 


deepest surface excavation had to be made. 
There is an average depth of about forty 
feet down to the tunnel grade there. The 
material removed was solid rock lying in 
slanting strata, and overhead was a trolley- 
car line, the time-schedule of which could 


not be interfered with. Such are a few of 
the things that had to be reckoned with and 
overcome ina part of the subway which the 
ordinary down-town New-Yorker knows no- 
thing about. 

It is a strange land north of Manhattan 
valley and west of Washington Heights— 
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quite another country from the Harlem over 
the hill. Trinity Cemetery, smothered in ver- 
dure, rises on each side of the street beneath 
which the subway is laid, and the super- 
structure is set up where, only a few years 
ago, before the cut was made through the 
cemetery grounds, lay the graves of the 
dead. Here, too, was the fighting of Wash- 
ington Heights, and the bronze memorial 
tablet marking the spot where breastworks 
were thrown up is not more than thirty feet 
from the tunnel walls. Everywhere are trees, 
—elms and soft maples,—arching in some 




















places over the street, as they do over the 
main street of many an inland town. The 
coming of rapid transit will doubtless change 
all this, but if you should visit it now of a 
foggy afternoon when all out of sight is 
shrouded in mystery, it will give you a most 
extraordinary sensation of being in Manhat- 
tan and yet out of it—of being in dreamland 
or abroad. 

The tunnel which dives into the solid rock 
at One Hundred and Twenty-eighth street 
is the longest on the line. At an average 
depth of one hundred feet below the surface 
it burrows through blackness for a distance 
of two miles with an unbroken roof, except 
at One Hundred and Sixty-ninth and One 
Hundred and Eighty-first streets, where 
elevators will carry passengers to and from 
the tracks. Except for the Hoosac Tunnel, 
there is no single tunnel so long in America. 
When I went down into the shaft at One 
Hundred and Sixty-ninth street it was diffi- 
cult to fancy it looking as it will look, like 
the white and marbled station beneath the 
Circle, nearly six miles away. At the surface 
was a landing-stage from which every now 
and then emerged cars of broken rock. You 
stepped on the elevator platform, and down, 
down you went into the darkness and damp- 
ness of the pit, until, one hundred feet below, 
you struck bottom in a big cave with a few 
electric lamps glimmering against the walls 
and an air-pump forcing fresh air into the 
heavy atmosphere with slow, spasmodic 
coughs. 

Along the tramway leading into the head- 
ing ambled the self-centered subterranean 
mule. When I ventured to make friendly 
overtures, he promptly swung about and 
decamped with all the adroitness which he 
would have used had he been nibbling this- 
tles in the middle of a sunny meadow, and 
later, when the driver, in hitching him to 
the tram-car, gave the somewhat untechnical 
command, “Get in line, there!” he hopped to 
his place between the rails with just as much 
cheerfulness as though the command re- 
ferred to a company drill and he had half a 
dozen team-mules to keep him from being 
lonesome. 

It was in the tunnel just below One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-ninth street that another of 
those accidents occurred which is the price 
of every great achievement of engineering 
construction. Here again a slanting stratum 
became loosened, and slipping down, killed 
five of the men who were working beneath. 
I asked one of the workmen from just what 
part of the heading the rock had fallen. 
Vou. LXTV.—104. 
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“That chunk of work,” said he, cheerfully, 
pointing straight at the roof above us, “fell 
out just over where you ’re standing now.” 

From the end of the long tunnel to Fort 
George on the western line, and from the 
tunnel beneath the waters of the Harlem to 
Bronx Park on the eastern branch, the 
Rapid Transit road, as a railway, is scarcely 
enough advanced at this writing to require 
detailed description. These extreme north- 
ern sections are to be elevated structures, 
and passing as they do through what is now 
a comparatively sparsely settled part of the 
Greater City and not subject to the embar- 
rassments of excavation through rock or 
beneath crowded streets, they can be, when 
once fairly started, rapidly pushed to com- 
pletion. As yet little more than the foun- 
dations for the elevated pillars are laid. 
Already, however, the engines and genera- 
tors, which will supply electric power for 
the vast traffic of the whole underground 


system, are being constructed, hundreds of ' 


cars similar to those used on the existing 
elevated, but heavier and of superior run- 
ning qualities, have been ordered, and the 
general manager of the road is planning the 
automatic-signal system and arranging his 
time-schedules. 

There are almost numberless details in 
this huge piece of work which cannot be 
touched on here. If you tell your friend 
Robinson that such-and-such a number of 
cigars are manufactured every year, he will 
forthwith begin to calculate how near they 
would reach to the planet Mars if they 
were placed end to end. You yourself, on 
the other hand, may be concerned more over 
the fact that, with a supply so great, the 
price is not cheaper, or that you do not get 
more of them. The opportunities for the 
Robinson point of view are quite unlimited 
in making a mental circuit from the City 
Hall to Fort George and the Bronx. The 
essential things for most of us to know, 
however, are what is going on to-day beneath 
our feet, and what, when the work is done, 
will be the result. Of the first of these we 
have here had a few glimpses. The other, 
the builders say, the town will know by next 
Christmas, almost a year ahead of contract 
time. A still more interesting question, per- 
haps,—that of the effect of this sudden in- 
crease in the ease and rapidity of transpor- 
tation on the country at the city’s edge, and 
of the other paths of rapid travel which are 
destined to honeycomb the underworld of 
our narrow Babylon,—the morrow, our all 
too precipitate to-morrow, will answer. 
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DIFFICULT ENGINEERING IN THE SUBWAY. 


BY FRANK W. 


SKINNER, C.E., 


Author of “Triumphs of American Bridge-Building,” in the June CENTURY, and Associate Editor of the 


“Engineering Record. 


UNDER THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT. 

TEAR where the subway swings around 

the southwest corner of Central Park 
it passes through and under the foundations 
of the Columbus monument. The slender 
stone shaft, surmounted by its heroic statue, 
is seated on a molded pedestal with ex- 
tended base, which altogether rises seventy- 
five feet above the street and weighs nearly 
‘a million and a half pounds. It has a ma- 
sonry foundation forty-five feet square and 
fourteen feet deep, which was built partly 
on rock, but mostly on earth. Its east corner 
overhangs the subway nearly forty feet, and 
the position of the latter is so near the sur- 
face of the ground that its walls and roof 
cut a wide and deep section out of the ma- 
sonry. 

This made it necessary to support the 
monument so that its tall shaft should nei- 
ther lean nor settle a hair’s-breadth, nor the 
thin, accurately fitted pedestal stones be 
cracked, or their polished joints open, under 
the great strains developed when 
the masonry was cut out to a mere 
shell and the support removed j 
from under a third of its baseand WY 
almost up to the center, reducing {7 
its stability toa slender margin. & 
This would have been a delicate 
and hazardous task under any circumstances, 
but was made more difficult and dangerous by 
the unknown conditions and the known char- 
acter of the soil. 

It was uncertain whether the interior of 
the foundation masonry was sound and strong 
enough to resist the great strains which 
might be safely imposed on the best stone- 
work, and great potential peril lay in the 
fact that only one corner of the foundation, 
that diagonally opposite to the subway, stood 
on the rock, the rest being built on earth 
and sand. The surface of the rock slopes 
down very steeply toward the subway and 
below it, so that when the excavation was 
made there and the equilibrium of the com- 
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pressed earth was destroyed, the unbalanced 
pressures, especially in wet weather, might 
well cause the earth to slide out from under 
the foundation and produce a serious dis- 
aster. Safety alone was not sufficient: there 
could not be tolerated even aslight or harm- 
less disturbance of the monument. The lofty 
shaft is like a sensitive needle, quick to 
quiver and diverge with an almost impercep- 
tible displacement at the base, and to magnify 
many times the smallest unequal settlement, 
so as to deflect its graceful lines from the 
perfect vertical and emphasize even a trivial 
deviation to the appearance of an offensive 
blemish. These exacting conditions called 
for the work to be executed with an excess 
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SUPPORTING THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT. (DIAGRAM 1.) 


of solidity, and at the same time the com- 
mercial requirements demanded rapidity, 
simplicity, and economy. 

It was determined first to extend the 
foundations under the center of the monu- 
ment toa greater depth, so that they would 
reach below the subway excavation and be- 
yond the base of the shaft, and thus carry 
most of the load directly and prevent any 
danger of slipping down the sloping rock 
surface. Afterward the wide corner of the 
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SUPPORTING THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT. (DIAGRAM 2.) 


foundation was to be first supported, then 
undercut and undermined, so as to allow the 
excavation to be made under, through, and 
alongside, and the subway to be built and 
eventually carry the overhanging part of 
the old foundation. 

First, shafts fifty feet apart were sunk 
about twenty-five feet deep on the north and 
south sides of the old foundation, and their 
bottoms were connected by a small tunnel 
which was roofed by the base of the old 
foundation and had its floor well below the 
bottom of the subway, and its east wall 
where the west wall of the subway was to 
be built. A solid bed of concrete was laid 
on the floor of the tunnel, and vertical timber 
posts were set on it and wedged up against 
the under side of the foundation to support 
it. The tunnel was then filled solid with 
stone masonry, beginning at the middle, 

working out to 
‘both ends, and 
” permanently in- 
closing the tim- 
ber posts. This 
virtually made 
a massive stone 
beam support- 
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SUPPORTING THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT. (DIAGRAM 4.) 
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ing the foundation from side to side and 
seated below the level which would be dis- 
turbed by the subway construction. 

A trench ten feet deep was dug around 
the east side of the monument, exposing 
the upper part of the foundation where it 
extended over the line of the subway. From 
this trench a gallery, or slot, six feet high 
was cut about twenty-five feet horizontally 
into the face of the foundation masonry, 
and as it advanced, vertical timber posts 
were set on its floor and wedged up to sup- 
port its roof. When the slot extended about 
thirty feet through the corner of the foun- 
dation, two solid steel girders, like beams in 
a railroad-bridge, were set in it between the 


rows of posts. 


A pit was dug close to the foundation at 
each end of the slot, and the bottom was 
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SUPPORTING THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT. (DIAGRAM 3.) 


covered with concrete, which afterward 
formed part of the subway floor. On this 
concrete were set braced wooden posts to 
carry the ends of the girders, which were 
thus lifted clear of the floor of the slot. 
Pairs of steel wedges were driven between 
the tops of the girders and the roof of the 
slot until they lifted the whole mass of ma- 
sonry a fraction of an inch and transferred 
the weight of the overhanging portion to 
the girders. Then the roof posts were re- 
moved, and the outer edge of the foundation 
and all that portion below the slot were cut 

"* away, the excavation 
completed, and the sub- 
way built in it, under 
the overhanging foun- 
dation and around the 
posts which supported 
the girders. 

Under the edge of the 
overhanging foundation, 
outside of the girders, 
a wall was built on the 
concrete roof of the sub- 
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way which is very strong, with steel beams 
and columns. A course of cut stone was laid 
in the upper part of the wall, and on it many 
pairs of steel wedges supported a loose 
course of cut stone carefully fitted in under 
the overhanging masonry of the foundation. 
The wedges were driven up, and developed 
an enormous pressure, which lifted the monu- 
ment again, transferred part of its weight 
to the new wall, and released the girders. 
They were removed, and the spaces they had 
occupied were filled in solid with masonry, 
built and wedged up from the center out- 
ward in the same manner as the wall. Li- 
quid cement was forced into the interstices 
between the wedges, and solidifying as hard 
as flint, perfected the support of all the 
overhanging foundation on top of the fin- 
ished subway. 

In doing this work one portion had to be 
completed before another could be begun, 
and as but few men could work at once, and 
the operations were conducted with great 
care and accuracy, it took about six weeks 
to complete it in a manner which was highly 
creditable to the able engineers who de- 
signed and approved it and the experienced 
contractors who skilfully executed an under- 
taking unlike any previously recorded. 


RELOCATING A LONG, THIN, HIGH WALL. 


AN ordinary derrick will handle compact 
loads of three, five, or even ten tons; a hun- 
dred-ton load is about. the limit of the ca- 
pacity of the heaviest steel-ordnance cars 
drawn by powerful locomotives, or of the 
largest hydraulic jacks, which will lift it 
a few inches so slowly that the motion is 
scarcely perceptible. A building weighing 
five hundred tons may be carefully braced 
and lifted up or moved laterally with rollers 
on smooth level tracks by the help of scores 
of powerful jacks. It would require immense 
power to push along even a fifty-ton boulder 
resting on the ground, and be yet more diffi- 
cult to move a long, thin, high wall several 
feet transversely without cracking, tipping, 
or twisting it. 

Generally, when such a wall is to be re- 
located, it is taken down and rebuilt; but 
such was not the case on the subway above 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth street, where, 
at the entrance to a tunnel section, walls 
nearly two hundred feet long retain the bank 
on each side of the cut. After the structure 
was completed it was decided to widen it 
eleven feet to receive a third track, and al- 
though it was at first intended to tear down 
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the masonry and build new, it was finally 
decided to move it bodily, and this was suc- 
cessfully accomplished at a saving of several 
thousand dollars. 

The walls are of concrete and brick, thir- 
teen feet high at one end, three feet thick 
on top, and weigh about four hundred thou- 
sand pounds each. The earth was dug away 
behind them for a width of six feet, and to 
a depth a little below their foundations. In 
the bottom of each trench a concrete floor 
was laid just below the level of the foot of 
the wall. Small holes were tunneled under 
the wall a few feeteapart, and in them were 
laid transverse timbers reaching to the floor 
of the trench and having both ends sup- 
ported on cross-sills. Narrow, thin, greased 
steel track-plates were inserted under the 
walls,‘on top of the timbers, and extended 
across the trench floors. Small steel bear- 
ing-plates were set on the track-plates under 
the front and rear edges of the walls, and 
pairs of oak wedges, driven between the 
cross-timbers and their sills, lifted the whole 
wall on the steel plates. 

Horizontal five-ton jack-screws were set 
close together against the face of the wall 
at the base for its whole length, and being 
simultaneously operated, the wall in a few 
hours was moved back five and a half feet 
on to the floor in the trench. The project- 
ing ends of the track-plates were cut off, 
and the spaces between the plates under the 
wall were filled with liquid cement. The 
work on each wall was done by twenty men 
in ten days, and the walls were not distorted 
the sixteenth of an inch. 


MOVING A TUNNEL. 


THE north ends of these walls join the 
tunnel section of the subway, which was 
a solid, rectangular concrete tube about 
twenty-eight feet wide, seventeen feet high, 
three hundred feet long, and weighed about 
six million pounds. It was built in an open 
trench, which had not yet been refilled with 
earth above the tunnel roof. It had a frame- 
work of steel columns and roof-beams five 
feet apart, which were bedded in the con- 
crete, and, like the approach, had been built 
for two tracks. When it was determined to 
provide for a third track, it was decided to 
widen the old structure by moving its walls 
out both ways five and a half feet from the 
center, and building in between them new 
strips of roof and floor to complete a larger 
tube on the same center line. 

A trench seven feet wide was dug down 














DIFFICULT ENGINEERING IN THE SUBWAY. 


to the bottom of the tunnel along each of 
its walls, and a concrete bed was laid in it 
to form a part of the new tunnel floor and 
side-wall foundation. As the tunnel had 
very little strength except to resist exterior 
pressure, it was thoroughly braced with tim- 
bers and wire ropes, inside and outside, to 
stiffen and bind it together to resist the 
temporary stresses and distortion of moving. 
Horizontal cuts were made from end to end 
of the tunnel through the bottom of the east 
wall and the top of the west wall, and the 
beams and columns were disconnected there 
so as to divide the structure into two nearly 
equal parts, one comprising the roof, east 
wall, and center columns, the other the west 
wall and floor. 

The west ends of the roof-beams were 
lifted a few inches with jack-screws, tipping 
the roof and east wall about the foot of the 
east wall as a pivot, and raising the center 
columns enough to place steel track-plates 
under their bases. Then the east ends of 
the roof-beams were similarly lifted, rocking 
the roof back again around the feet of the 
center columns as pivots, and lifting the east 
wall and columns high enough to insert under 
them track-plates which extended across the 
concrete floor in the bottom of the east out- 
side trench. 

Fifty five-ton jack-screws were set against 
the ends of the horizontal cross-timbers in 
the bottom of the tunnel, bearing on the 
east wall and center columns, and twenty- 
five men, turning the alternate screws quar- 
ter revolutions simultaneously on signal, 
gradually pushed the roof, east wall, and 
center columns five and a half feet east in 
two days, although the speed was half an 
inch a minute when they were actually mov- 
ing. In order to keep the motion regular, a 
piano wire was stretched from end to end of 
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the tunnel, one inch from the wall, and each 
man had a one-inch gage with which he 
tested this distance every time he turned 
his jack-screws. 

A slot was cut from end to end of the 
west wall, separating it from the floor, stif- 
fening-timbers were clamped to it, and hori- 
zontal cross-timbers were braced to the foot 
of it in such a manner as to project half- 
way across the tunnel, forming an extended 
base wide enough to give it great stability. 
Jack-screws under its braces lifted the wall 
enough to allow the insertion of track-plates 
under it and the base timbers; then it was 
pushed away from the undisturbed floor five 
and a half feet west on to the new floor in 
the trench by jack-screws set against hori- 
zontal braces from the inner face of the 
wall at its foot. Additional columns and 
roof-beams were set in the gap between the 
old parts of the tunnel, the extended roof 
and floor surfaces were closed up with con- 
crete, the earth filled in on top of the roof 
up to the street surface, the braces removed, 
and the work successfully completed. The 
east wall and roof, as moved, weighed about 
three million pounds, and the west wall alone 
about seven hundred thousand pounds. 

The work was done by forty men, at an 
estimated saving of six thousand dollars over 
the expense of tearing out the roof and walls, 
and is probably the first instance of moving 
a tunnel. The method was planned by the 
contractors, who executed it at their own 
risk, with the approval of the engineers. 
They were not tunnel-builders, but many 
years’ experience in the erection of great 
bridges, roofs, and tall steel buildings had 
qualified them safely to undertake difficult 
and unusual heavy work requiring skill, in- 
genuity, and experienced judgment, and the 
safe handling of enormous forces and masses. 
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ART IN PUBLIC WORKS. 


AQUEDUCTS— 


WATER-TOWERS— POWER-HOUSES— 


RESERVOIRS— BRIDGES. 
BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


PICTURES BY JULES GUERIN. 


4] with our ublie water- 
4| Supplies there lingers a 
deal of obtrusive ugliness 
which calls for better- 
ment, but the welcome 
a) fact remains that under 
public srectalil this service has developed 
the first eminent examples of civic art in the 
country. In our oldest cities they date back 
to the very beginnings of water-supply un- 
dertakings in the first half of the last cen- 
tury, and their development along lines of 
art has continued down to the present day. 
Probably the main reason for this is to be 
found in the fact that enduring construction 
has been absolutely essential in such work. 
Hence the most lasting of structural medi- 
ums, solid masonry, has been employed. The 
most enduring has likewise been the most 
economical, and the tendency to artistic ex- 
pression was reinforced by the circumstance 
that engineering considerations constantly 
required the employment of one of the most 
beautiful of structural forms—the arch. 
Hence the aid of architecture was almost 
involuntarily invoked by the engineer. Con- 
sequently in our waterworks we have some 
of the first examples of genuine architecture 
in the United States. In proof, we have only 
to look to such superb monuments as the 
famous High Bridge, which carries the Cro- 
ton Aqueduct across the Harlem in New 
York; the constructions for a similar purpose 
in connection with the Boston waterworks 
across the Charles River; the imposing Cabin 
John Bridge of the Washington waterworks, 
with a greater span than any other stone 
arch in the world; the picturesque grouping 
of the Philadelphia waterworks buildings by 
the riverside in Fairmount Park, with their 
suggestion of classic temples; the noble old 
Beacon Hill reservoir, one of the best pieces 
of architecture in Boston, demolished to give 
place to the unworthy State House exten- 
sion; and the less impressive old New York 
reservoir in Bryant Park, its demolition, 
likewise after an outlived usefulness, giving 
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less cause for regret by reason of the great 
Public Library now rising upon the site. 
Chicago and other lake cities also present 
some notable monumental construction in 
connection with their waterworks, those of 
Detroit, in particular, offering an example 
of costly memorial architecture as the gift 
of a wealthy citizen. 

The water-towers, or “stand-pipes,” so 
commonly connected with waterworks, sug- 
gest exceptional opportunities for monu- 
mental effects in public-service architecture. 
Their location, usually either on some promi- 
nent eminence or on the shore of a river or 
lake, has the advantage of commanding 
sightliness, while their function demands 
proportions that make them genuinely tower- 
like in aspect. In the cities on the Great 
Lakes there are some stately water-tow- 
ers. The first structure of the kind that was 
built in Boston, the old Roxbury stand-pipe, 
though of brick painted white, is of grace- 
ful minaret design, and from many points 
of view its gleaming shaft is a picturesque 
feature in the landscape. 

Unhappily, the iron age has its most un- 
compromising boiler-shop manifestation in 
connection with these structures. In many 
populous sections they have thus become one 
of the most obtrusive disfigurements of the 
landscape, instead of the adornments that 
they might easily be made. Structurally 
these stand-pipes are enormously elongated 
steam-boilers. As ordinarily erected, they 
have the effect of gigantic lead-pencils 
thrust into the ground, looming black 
against the sky, and cutting hideous gashes 
in the scenery. One of the most discredit- 
able examples of the sort occurs in the 
very wealthy Massachusetts shore town of 
Swampscott, where a private corporation, 
instead of the municipality, supplies the wa- 
ter. Indifferent to all esthetic considera- 
tions, the company defaces one of the fairest 
landscapes on the coast with the huge cylin- 
der that it maintains in the neighborhood of 
a beautiful public beach. 

Were the lead-pencil analogy continued in 
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relation to these stand-pipes by placing up- 
permost a semblance of the sharpened end, 
instead of the blunt end, the effect in the 
general scene would be greatly enhanced. 
In other words, the addition of a conical 
‘roof, at no great extra cost, would thereby 
transform the upright cylinder into a sightly 
tower. This facile improvement has been 
realized in various instances. A very con- 
spicuous example of it exists in the Mas- 
sachusetts town of Reading, where the 
‘ stand-pipe, seen from a distance at the end 
of the lake, makes an accent of picturesque 
strength in the landscape. To be sure, the 
absence of anything like architecture is be- 
trayed on coming nearer at hand. But the 
offensiveness passes with a treatment that 
illustrates how easily it is possible, at times, 
by little more than a mere touch, to convert 
ugliness into beauty. The general effect of 
the construction, from a distance at least, 
is thus made a pleasing one. 

When these stand-pipes are incased in 
masonry they acquire a truly monumental 
character. An object of indispensable utility 
may thus become a noble landmark, as im- 
pressive in its way as the tower of a great 
cathedral. With particular appropriateness, 
therefore, may a water-tower be made a 
public memorial. Should a municipality have 
occasion to erect a stately monument, or 
should some wealthy citizen or native of the 
place desire to perpetuate the memory either 
of himself or of some one held dear, scarcely 
anything more fitting or impressive could be 
selected. A simple shaft of good proportions 
could not fail to be imposing, and its decora- 
tion might be as elaborate as the means 
provided would allow. Were the site suitable 
to the purpose, such a tower might be made 
a feature of a town or city hall, or other 
public building. Merely as an ornament, the 
tower of a building has little excuse for 
being; the money spent upon it might to far 
better advantage be devoted to other pur- 
poses. But -when it meets a great public 
use, its grandeur is enhanced by association 
‘with a purpose other than ostentation. Such 
water-towers may also please the public eye 
with the outlook they command, thus serving 
a recreative function. 

Other structures of public utility, such as 
the power-house for a municipal lighting- 
plant, or the pumping-station for the water- 
works, may likewise be given monumental 
character. A tall chimney is commonly a 
necessary feature of an industrial edifice, 
and in these buildings it is possible to treat 
the chimney in a way that would entirely 
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relieve it of any commonplace or factory- 
like suggestion. A notable instance of this 
kind is to be seen in one of the service- 
buildings for the metropolitan bathing-estab- 
lishment of the Greater Boston park system 
at Revere Beach. The building was designed 
for laundry and other purposes, and the high 
chimney was incorporated with a campanile- 
like tower that makes a delightful element 
in a stately group of civic architecture on 
the water-front. 

The reservoir is a waterworks feature that 
esthetically has been more neglected than 
the aqueduct. Yet it preéminently demands 
such consideration, repaying most richly any 
pains that may be taken. In constructing a 
water-supply reservoir on a large scale, and 
often on a small scale as well, it is customary 
either to impound the waters of a river, or 
dam up some valley and turn a river into it. 
The course followed is that taken by nature 
when, by glacial action or otherwise, she 
molds the topography of a region to make 
a lake. The lake that man makes is likewise 
formed along natural lines; its contours, as 
the water-level meets the varying slopes to 
fashion the shores, are precisely the same as 
when nature models them. There are hun- 
dreds of ponds made by man that cannot be 
told from nature’s handicraft except at the 
dam. Indeed, the streams of New England 
often owe the greater part of their natural 
charm to the action of man in modifying 
their flow with frequent intervals of slack 
water, giving keener pleasure to the eye and 
creating opportunities for aquatic pleasuring 
that otherwise would seldom exist. 

When it comes to the construction of 
public water-supplies, engineering traditions 
have been responsible for ignoring this natu- 
ral factor, and even doing violence to its 
proffered friendliness, by making the shores 
of these storage and distributing basins as 
artificial in appearance as possible—strip- 
ping the banks of their mantle of trees and 
shrubs and giving additional nakedness of 
effect to the shore-line by walling or riprap- 
ping the margins. Fairly revolutionary, 
therefore, was the course of the Metropoli- 
tan Water Board for Greater Boston, in its 
planning of the magnificent new water-sup- 
ply, when it was decided to take the best 
possible advantage of landscape opportuni- 
ties in constructing its great storage basins, 
its distributing reservoirs, and in its other 
operations. The board was guided by the 
enlightened view that, with trifling addi- 
tional cost, these works might be made 
to perform a twofold service, contributing 
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greatly to the pleasure of the public by very 
largely meeting the same purposes for which 
public parks are specially created. When it 
was decided to convert historic Spot Pond, 
in the heart of the great metropolitan park 
reservation of Middlesex Fells, into a dis- 
tributing reservoir, the water board sought 
to avoid all possible harm to the essential 
beauty of that public domain, the three 
thousand acres of which had been devoted 
to recreative uses only a few years before. 
The motive for stripping the margins of 
water-supply reservoirs proceeded from the 
desire to avert injury to the quality of the 
water by the dead leaves that might fall 
into it. But Mr. Frederic Law Olmsted, 
Jr., under whose direction the landscape 
problem at Spot Pond was dealt with, pointed 
out that, since the rainfall so universally 
ran over the leaves covering the ground on 
its way to the woodland brooks that contrib- 
uted on all sides to a water-supply, virtu- 
ally no effect whatever would be produced 
by the comparatively few leaves that fell 
into a reservoir from the trees and bushes 
on its banks. Therefore the landscape treat- 
ment was made thoroughly natural. The 


necessities of the case required a radical 
transformation of the pond. The result, 


however, was an enhanced charm, making a 
vast improvement over the former appear- 
ance of the celebrated piece of water, beau- 
tiful as it had been. The excavated material 
was disposed in gentle undulations that sim- 
ulated the modeling of the countryside by 
natural processes; new islands, already tree- 
clothed, were created where topographical 
contours suggested them at the lifted level 
of the water; the woods were left at the 
margins of the pond; new plantations were 
made; new prospects were revealed; new 
vistas were opened up. In short, one of the 
most beautiful lakes in New England was 
the result of the change, adding enormously 
to the value of the water-scenery as a dis- 
tinctive feature of the public reservation. 
The recreative resources of a great metro- 
politan population were thereby increased in 
a way that gives perennial joy to many thou- 
sands. According to usual precedents, a 
commonplace basin would have been made, 
but the cost of the work would have been 
very nearly the same, and a precious public 
possession would have been irretrievably 
mutilated. This work offers one of the finest 
examples of how, in a public enterprise, the 
taking of a little thought as to the possibili- 
ties of other services beyond the immediate 
purpose of an undertaking may prove in- 
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valuable in contributing to the common weal. 
Had such a course been pursued in the treat- 
ment of the large distributing reservoir in 
New York’s Central Park, that piece of wa- 
ter would have become one of the fore- 
most features of that pleasure-ground, and 
virtually an integral portion of it, instead of 
substantially diminishing the area of the 
park by the amount represented in the 
water-surface. 

The same authorities, in the construction 
of a high-service reservoir in Middlesex 
Fells, pursued a like policy. Instead of 
building the customary formal earthwork 
affair,—a rectangular basin with sloping 
sides like a fortification.—a swamp among 
the ledges of the rock hills at the highest 
point in the region was selected for the site. 
The muck and other material was entirely 
excavated and was disposed in natural slopes 
over the concrete cores of the dams built 
at the outlets of the irregular basin thus 
formed. With these slopes covered with 
vegetation and the basin filled with water, 
a lovely hilltop lakelet was created, bearing 
no trace of artifice, and looking as if it had 
always been there, one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the public wilderness. 

An example of the contrary kind is that 
of the treatment of Fresh Pond in Cam- 
bridge. Originally a beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter, when it was converted into a distrib- 
uting reservoir for the local water-supply 
system all landscape considerations were 
ignored. Therefore, although the recreative 
value of the place was recognized in the 
building of a pleasure-drive around the pond, 
the work was done so unintelligently that 
the original charm was obliterated. Finally 
the municipal authorities perceived the de- 
sirability of a public park at this point. 
Therefore the work of undoing the mis- 
chief, originally perpetrated with the best 
intentions, was entered upon; at a large ex- 
pense the creation of a new landscape at- 
tractiveness for the spot has heen taken in 
hand, for various radical reconstructions 
were made necessary by the ugly artificiality 
of the unintelligent engineering work. Had 
these considerations prevailed in the first 
place, the charm of the original landscape 
might have been preserved and enhanced at 
little or no extra expense in connection with 
the engineering operations; indeed, probably 
at a cost materially less than that of the work 
that at first was carried out to meet recrea- 
tive purposes while ignoring the value of 
well-studied design. 

In water-supply problems there are prob- 











DRAWN BY JULES GUERIN HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By H. C. MERRILL 


THE PHILADELPHIA WATERWORKS, ON THE SCHUYLKILL. 


This group of buildings at the pumping-station of the Fairmount waterworks, though characterized by 
the somewhat bare classicism of such architecture in this country in the middle of the nine 
teenth century, makes an uncommonly beautiful general effect, and illustrates the 
possibilities of monumental architecture in similar connections. 


ably many instances—particularly in con- 

nection with distributing reservoirs—where 

a confessedly artificial style of treatment is 

unavoidable. In such cases, instead of natu- 
VoL. LXIV.—105. 


ralistic landscape methods the example of 

formal gardening should be looked to. In- 

deed, the very desirable qualities of formal 

gardening as a civic feature might, under 
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supplied ready at hand by the 
engineering requirements of 
the case. It would remain only 
to give these elements artistic 
shape, modifying the scheme 
with suitable terracing, and 
providing the decorative gar- 
dening features desirable for 
the casein hand. For work of 
this kind prototypes might 
be sought in the Persian gar- 
den, with its quiet pools, 
or in the enchanting basins 
of the maharajas of India, 
established for water-sup- 
ply or irrigation purposes and 
made features of beauty in 
connection with their palace 
grounds. It should be easily 
possible to make a splendid 
monumental feature of what 
ordinarily might be a bare, 
fort-like hilltop reservoir, 
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certain circumstances, best be realized with 
great economy in connection with the water- 
works. The geometrical basis of angular 
contours, set curves, etc., together with 
embankments, walls, and the like, would be 






vilions overlooking the basin of mirror-like 
water and commanding wide prospects over 
the spreading landscape, pergolas, colon- 
nades, sculptured groups, etc., all as elab- 
orate as might be, or the whole made 
























DRAWN BY JULES GUERIN, HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY H.C, MERRILL, 


THE METROPOLITAN BATHING-ESTABLISHMENT AT REVERE BEACH, 
GREATER BOSTON. 


In this fine group of civic architecture a unique feature characterizes 

the building which is devoted both to a steam-laundry and to police 

headquarters. In connection with the great laundry for washing the 

bathing-suits, a high chimney was needed. This was combined with 
the tower of the building, making a fine structural feature. 


providing hanging gardens on the terraced pleasingly simple merely with appropriate 
slopes, handsome balustrades, and majestic groupings of trees, flowers, and shrubbery. 


stairways, and, for architectural accents, pa- 


It is conceivable that along lines of formal 

















DRAWN BY JULES GUERIN HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY H. C. MERRILL 


SPOT POND, IN MIDDLESEX FELLS, GREATER BOSTON. 


An example of a great distributing-reservoir for water-supply, developed to resemble a natural lake of 
ideal beauty. When this historic piece of water was radically reconstructed for the metropolitan 
water system, particular care was taken to harmonize engineering requirements with the 
landscape character of the great public park reservation in which it lies. 


gardening the filtration beds of a water- 
supply, or even those of a sewerage plant, 
might be given their own peculiar charm as 
things of beauty as well as of utility. 

The bridge is a feature that so plainly in- 
vites beauty in design that something like 
deliberate intention to perpetrate ugliness 
seems to be implied when the invitation is 
not heeded. A bridge is so easily made at- 
tractive, its site is so prominent,—uniting 
water prospects with salient aspects of the 
landscape,—that few things architectural 
better reward any pains that may be taken, 
and few things are more capable of inflicting 
ugliness upon a community when the oppor- 
tunities are disregarded. Yet the bridge is 
one of the most universally neglected and 
misused objects in the landscape of the 





United States. With masonry construction 
it is virtually impossible to make a bridge 
ugly. This is due to the arch, the lines 
of which, almost invariably, are essentially 
beautiful. Therefore, in the older portions 
of the country, like New England and the 
Middle States, there are not a few stone 
bridges which, however rough or rude their 
construction, form beautiful elements in the 
landscape. These are to be found wherever 
—before the iron age set in and “bridge- 
works” came into being—circumstances 
were such as to demand construction of an 
enduring character. 

The cheapness of timber, however, made 
the wooden bridge the most prevalent form. 
Although these wooden constructions may 
often achieve a certain crude picturesque- 
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DRAWN BY JULES GUERIN HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By H. C. MERRILL 


THE EADS BRIDGE, ST. LOUIS. 


The great bridge across the Mississippi River, as a combination of masonry and metal construction,— its 
broad arches of steel springing from colossal piers of stone,—is the foremost example in the United 
States of how inherent beauty of design may characterize an engineering work. It unites, in a 
“double-deck” structure, the purposes of a railway and a common highway bridge. 








DRAWN BY JULES GUERIN, HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY H. C. MERRILL. 


HIGH BRIDGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


This bridge, which carries the Croton Aqueduct across the Harlem River, was finished in 1848 and is 
still the noblest civic monument of its class in the United States. Its high arches spring 
from fourteen massive piers. Besides carrying the aqueduct at the level of the 
steep banks, it serves as a footway connection between the two shores. 
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ness apart from any suggestion of real 
beauty, they are usually baldly unattractive, 
and always suggest the provisional. 

The pile bridges so common in many 
places, where they carry highways and rail- 
ways across the salt water of estuaries and 
bays along the coast, are unmitigatedly re- 
pellent. Their appearance has well been 
likened to that of gigantic centipeds crawl- 
ing over the water. Yet the Japanese show 
us that a bridge of wood can be graceful, if 
not substantial-looking. In the elevated pine- 
timber regions of central Mexico a very at- 
tractive and picturesque form of wooden 
bridge construction has also been evolved 
from local conditions. 

When bridges of iron and steel came in, 
an era of nightmare horror began that is 
responsible for the defacement of more beau- 
tiful landscapes in this country than can be 
laid to the account of almost any other one 
factor, except the advertising bill-board. It 
really seems as if our civil engineers must 
start out with the theory that those forms 
of metallic construction which are most 
offensive to the eye must necessarily be best 
adapted to conditions of strength and en- 
durance. If this were the case, it would be 


contrary to experience with all other ma- 


terials. That it is not the case is indicated 
by the many examples to be found in con- 
tinental Europe. Almost everywhere in that 
part of the world metallic construction in 
bridge-work is marked by pleasing and grace- 
ful design. This is conspicuously true in 
Paris, for instance. The main fault lies with 
the lack of artistic training in the educa- 
tion of civil engineers in this country. A 
thorough course in design should be required 
in the engineering departments of all our 
great technical schools. The grand arches 
of steel construction between massive piers 
of stone in New York’s noble Washington 
Bridge across the Harlem testify that good 
engineering in metal can be combined with 
good architecture. 

Happily, our great railway companies are 
coming to the conclusion that stone bridges 
are far more enduring and trustworthy, and 
hence far cheaper in the end, than bridges 
of steel, as is virtually shown in the recent 
construction of what is said to be the longest 
stone bridge in the world—that across the 
Susquehanna River near Harrisburg. One 
of the oldest railway bridges in the country 
is the great stone structure in Massachu- 
setts known as the Canton viaduct. With 
its tall, narrow arches, it is a beautiful and 
imposing feature in the landscape. 
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Stone is, of course, an expensive material 
to work with, but recent experience indicates 
that in bridge construction concrete offers 
a very economical, strong, and enduring 
substitute. Another form of masonry con- 
struction, combining lightness and strength, 
is the modern adaptation of the old Spanish 
methods of making arches and vaulting with 
layers of thin tiling —a form that should be as 
economical in bridge construction as in the 
interior work for which it is much employed, 
for example, in the Boston Public Library. 
With a general introduction of such methods, 
we may see a great advance in substantial 
bridge-building, comparable with the prog- 
ress made in other lines of structural work. 

We have only to look at the bridges of 
Paris, of London, of Berlin, to see that good 
bridges are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in European cities, and that eminent 
beauty and monumental character, as illus- 
trated by some of the newest structures, 
are compatible with the latest achievements 
of engineering in metallic construction. On 
the other hand, when we look at our Ameri- 
can cities, we shall see good bridges a rare 
exception. New York, for example, has but 
one good bridge of note, in the strict ac- 
ceptance of the term—the Washington 
Bridge over the Harlem. The High Bridge, 
close by, is part of an aqueduct. 

Chicago, whose river gives it a supera- 
bundance of bridges, outside of its parks has 
not a single one worthy of the name. Bos- 
ton is another city of bridges, but most 
of these are inexpressibly mean affairs. In 
the parks, to be sure, Boston has many 
bridges of striking beauty, representing a re- 
markable variety in design. One—the Long- 
wood Avenue Bridge, spanning the idyllic 
stream of the Riverway with a noble great 
arch—is for ordinary traffic rather than for 
park purposes. Some of the most deplorable 
of Boston’s bridges cross the great channel 
which the railway tracks cut through the 
heart of the city. Of these, the Dartmouth 
Street Bridge in particular, hard by Copley 
Square and the Public Library and against 
the rich fagade of the Back Bay railway 
station, is so aggressively offensive, with its 
steel truss-work of an excruciatingly dis- 
torted shape, that any expense would be 
justifiable to secure its replacement with 
something unobtrusively worthy of the site. 
But the tide in Boston appears at last to 
have turned toward the construction of good 
bridges. A handsome new bridge for com- 
bined parkway and ordinary traffic across the 
Neponset is one token of this tendency, but 




















DRAWN By JULES au€Rin HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY H. C. MERRILL. 


A SUMMER PALACE IN CASHMERE, INDIA. 


A good example of the numerous summer palaces in Cashmere built by Shah Jehan for his wives. 
An example of monumental architecture in connection with a formally treated reservoir. 


the most significant instance is that of the 
great new bridge to Cambridge under con- 
struction across the Charles River. Partic- 
ular pains have been taken to give a monu- 
mental character to this bridge, which has 
received, prospectively, the name of the most 
beautiful in the United States. 

The only other great bridge of monu- 
mental impressiveness in the country is the 
famous Eads Bridge at St. Louis, with its 
lofty height and its graceful arches of 
structural steel between massive piers of 
stone, a work that shares with the Washing- 
ton Bridge in New York the honor of giving 





evidence on a great scale of how modern en- 
gineering principles are fundamentally com- 
patible with genuine beauty in metallic con- 
struction. The charming Memorial Bridge in 
the beautiful old Connecticut town of Mil- 
ford shows how finely the commemorative 
idea may be associated with such a struc- 
ture. Monumental significance is vastly more 
fitting in a connection of this kind than with 
a useless “triumphal arch.” The latter is a 
vainglorious type that can be made effective 
only with a vast expenditure, but in the 
bridge we have the arch employed in con- 
stant service to the community. 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 
PRAIRIE GIRL 


BY ELEANOR GATES. 


WITH 
III. 


iB an fay | was the little girl who dis- 
Ppt Bees covered that the badgers were 
encroaching upon the big wheat- 
S wy £3) field that stretched westward 
ee re eld that stretched westwar 
DWwaKes2F across the Dakota prairie, from 
the farm-house to the sandy bank of the 
Vermillion. In bringing the cattle home from 
the meadows one night, along the cow-path 
that bordered the northern end of the grain, 
she allowed several to stray aside into the 
field, which was now faintly green with its 
new sprouting; and as she headed them out, 
riding her pony at full gallop, she saw a fine 
shorthorn suddenly pitch forward with a 
bellow and fall. She checked her horse and 
waited for the animal to rise again. But it 
could not—it had snapped a fore ankle in 
a freshly dug badger-hole. 

The shorthorn was a favorite, and, as 
befitted her good blood, carried across her 
dewlap the string of silver sleigh-bells that 
in winter-time tinkled before the pung. So 
the news of her injury was received with 
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SKETCHES BY BRUCE HORSFALL. 


MY DAKOTA BADGER. 


sorrow at the farm-house, and when, later in 
the evening, the little girl’s big brothers 
went down to the field to put the heifer out 
of her misery,- they vowed that the last 
feeble jingle of her bells should be the death- 
knell of the badgers. 

They found that the burrowing host, 
driven out of their former homes either by 
an unlooked-for seepage or the advent of a 
stronger animal, had been attracted to the 
field because the harrow had so recently 
broken and softened the fallow, and they had 
dug so rapidly since the planting of a few 
weeks before that the north end, perforated 
every three or four feet, would be utterly use- 
less, that year at least, for either the harves- 
ter or the plow. Each family had dug two 
tunnels that slanted toward each other and 
met at the nest; and since the tunnels of 
one family often crossed those of another, 
the ground was treacherously unstable. The 

outlying, unplowed land also bore, mile upon 
mile, marks of the ravages of an army of 
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badgers; but the north end of the wheat-field 
was the concentration camp. 

The badgers had thrived in their new 
home, for on one side was a grassy rise 
where the eggs and young of the plover and 
prairie-chicken could be found, and on the 
other a gully led down to the sloughs, that 
yielded succulent roots and crawling things. 
The little girl’s big brothers saw that the 
animals were so abundant that shot, traps, 
or poison would not avail: only a *horough 
drowning-out would rid the grain-land of 
the pest. 

The attack was planned for the following 
day. It would be timely, since four feet 
beneath the surface were the newly born, 
half-blind litters that could be wiped out by 
a flood. Some of the old badgers would un- 
doubtedly escape the deluge and get past 
the dogs, but they would be driven away to 
hunt other ground for their tunneling. 

The next afternoon, when the farm-wagon, 
creaking under its load of water-barrels and 
attended by the dogs, was driven down to 
the badger-holes in the field, the little girl 
went along. Drowning-outs were exciting 
affairs, for the badgers always gave the pack 
a fine tussle before they were despatched; 
and she was allowed to attend them if she 
would promise to remain’on the high seat 
of the wagon, out of harm’s way. 

When the team had been brought to a 
standstill on the cow-path, she watched the 
preparations for the drowning from her 
perch. Two holes were found that slanted 
toward each other. One big brother sta- 
tioned himself at the hole nearer the wagon, 
armed with two or three buckets of water; 
and another guarded the farther hole, simi- 
larly armed. The pack divided itself, half 
remaining at each outlet, and barked itself 
hoarse w.vh anticipation. 

At last all was in readiness, and, at a 
word, the water was poured—bucketful after 
bucketful—down the tunnels. Then a big 
brother sprang to the horses’ heads to pre- 
vent their running when the fight began, an- 
other jumped into the wagon to refill the 
pails and hand them down, and the dogs, 
leaping excitedly, closed about the holes. 
The little gir] watched breathlessly and clung 
fast to the seat. 

For a moment there was no sign of any- 
thing. Then suddenly from the nearer hole 
bounded a female, the refuse of her nest 
clinging to her dripping hair. Whirling and 
biting furiously on all sides, she growled in 
fear and rage as she defied the pack. There 
was a quick, fierce fight that was carried a 

Vou. LXIV,—106. 
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rod before it ended; then, amid a din of 
yelping, the badger met a speedy death. 
The little girl climbed down from the 
wagon and ran to the hole out of which the 
badger had come. From her seat she had 
spied a small gray bit of fur in the debris 
lying about it, and guessed what it was. She 
reached the hole none too soon, for the dogs, 
having been drawn off their prey, were com- 
ing back, whining and limping and licking 
their chops. She caught up the little, half- 
drowned thing and climbed hastily into the 
wagon again, as the pack, scenting it, pur- 
sued her and leaped against the wheels. 
The baby badger came very near to going 
the way of superfluous kittens when the 
little girl’s big brothers saw what she had, 
and was saved only through her pleading. 
She begged to keep and tame him, and 
promised to thwart any desire of his to 
burrow indiscriminately about the house 
and garden. So she was finally permitted 
to take him home, snugly wound up in her 
apron, and revive him with warm milk. 


THE first time that he had seen the world he 
had viewed it from a subterranean stand- 
point, his birthplace being around, soft, warm 
pocket far below the level of the growing 
wheat. True, his horizon had been somewhat 
limited, since the pocket was of small di- 
mensions. Nevertheless, it was wide to him, 
and he spent several days in surveying the 
top and sides of his home with his weak little 
blinking eyes before he ventured to crawl 
about. Then it was necessary for his mother 
to lift him from his cozy bed in the midst of 
his brothers and sisters and give him a sharp 
pinch on the neck with her teeth to make 
him start. 


It was when they were having their regu- 
lar romp with their mother that the first in- 
dication of trouble had come. His father,who 
had been sitting at the mouth of the tunnel 
gossiping with a neighboring fox, had rushed 
down wildly to the little family and had fairly 
fallen over them in an effort to escape by the 
second tunnel beyond. The fierce barking of 
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the dogs was heard. Then the great flood of 
water had swept down upon them from both 
tunnels, lifting them all in a struggling, 
suffocating mass to the top of the pocket. 

His mother, the instinct of self-preser- 
vation overcoming her parental love, had 
started madly for a tunnel, and, in swimming 
against the floating ruins of her nest, had 
pushed him before her up the opening and 
into the full light of day. There, blinded by 
the sunlight and exhausted, he had lost con- 
sciousness and had lain unnoticed, partly 
hidden beneath the feathers and grass that 
had made his bed until the little girl had 
seen him. 

He rewarded her for his first meal by turn- 
ing on his back with his legs in the air and 
grunting contentedly. He was of a grizzled 
gray color, soft, fat, clumsy, short of limb 
and thick of tail, and displayed, in spite of 
his few weeks, a remarkably fine set of claws 
on his fore feet. These he alternately thrust 
out and drew in, as she petted him, and 
curled up his long black-and-white nose. 
The little girl thought him the nicest pet 
she had ever had, and soon fell a willing 
slave to his wheedling grunts. 

He was christened “Badgy,” and spent 
the first month of his new life in a warmly 
padded soap-box in the farm-house kitchen. 


GRUNTING CONTENTEDLY. 


But by the end of that time he had outgrown 
the box, and, the weather being warmer, was 
given the empty potato-bin in the cellar. 
When he was big enough to run about, he 
spent his days out of doors. Early in the 
morning he was called from the bin by the 
little girl, who opened the cellar doors and 
watched him come awkwardly up the steps, 
ambitiously advancing two at a time and 
usually falling back one. After his break- 
fast of meat, bread, and milk, he enjoyed a 
frolic, which consisted of a long run in a 
circle about the little girl, while he grunted 
for joy and lack of breath. When he was 
completely worn out with play, he rolled over 
on his back and had a sleep in the sun. 
Badgy learned to love the little girl; and 
it was found, after he had lived in the potato- 
bin for a while, that she was the only person 
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he would follow or meet amicably; all others 
were saluted with a snarl and a lifting of 
the grizzled hair. So the household came to 
look upon him in the light of a worthy sup- 
planter of the Indian dogs as a protector for 
her. He accompanied her everywhere over 
the prairie, keeping close to her bare feet 
and grunting good-naturedly at every sway- 


BREAKFAST. 


ing step. If they met a stranger, he sprang 
before her, his hair on end, his teeth show- 
ing, his claws working back and forth angrily. 
When a Sioux came near, he went into a 
perfect fit of rage, and not an Indian ever 
dared lay hands upon him. 

It was this hatred for redskins that one 
night saved the herd from a stampede. 
Badgy had been playing about the sitting- 
room with the little girl and trying his sharp 
claws on the new rag carpet, when he sud- 
denly began to rush madly here and there, 
snapping his teeth furiously. A big brother 
grasped the musket that stood behind the 
door, thinking that he had gone mad. But the 
little girl knew the signs, and, shielding him, 
begged the brothers to go out and look for 
the Indians that she felt certain were near. 
Sure enough, beyond the tall cottonwoods 
that formed the wind-break to the north of 
the house were the figures of adozen mounted 
men silhouetted against the sky. They were 
moving cautiously in the direction of the 
wire cattle-pen; but as a big brother chal- 
lenged them with a halloo and followed it 
with a musket-shot, they wheeled and dashed 
away, their ponies apparently riderless, 
which proved to the little girl’s big brothers 
that the marauders were from the reserva- 
tion to the west. 


HIS MORNING NAP. 














The summer was at its full and the wheat- 
fields of the Vermillion River valley were all 
but ready for the harvester before Badgy 
began to feel a yearning for his own kind 
and the freedom of the open prairie. Then 
he often deserted his little mistress when 
they were walking about in the afternoon, 
or sneaked away after his morning nap in 
the sun. The first time he disappeared she 
mourned disconsolately for him all day. But 
late in the afternoon, as she sat looking 
across the grain, waiting for him hopelessly, 
she forgot her loss in watching a most curi- 
ous thing happening in the wheat. Away 
out in the broad, quiet field there was a 
small, agitated spot, as if a tiny whirlwind 
were tossing the heads about. The commo- 
tion was coming nearer and nearer every 
moment. Now it was a quarter of a mile 
away—now it was only a few rods—now it 
was almost on the edge. The little girl 
scrambled to her feet, half inclined to run, 
when out of the tall stalks rolled Badgy, 
growling at every step and wagging his tired 
head from side to side! \ 

Often after that he did not come home 
until late at night, when she would hear 
him snarling and scratching at the cellar 
doors and creep out to let him in. Her big 
brothers at last warned her that there would 
come a day when Badgy would go never to 
return. So she fitted a collar to his neck 
and led him when she went out, and kept 





HE GREW NOTICEABLY THIN. 


him tied while he slept. This restriction 
wore upon him, and he grew noticeably thin. 

One morning, after having been carefully 
locked in the cellar the night before, he did 
not respond to the little girl’s call from the 
doors. She went down to the bin, half fear- 
ing to find him dead. He was not there. 
She ran about the cellar looking for him. 
He was nowhere to be found. She returned 
to the bin to search there again. As she 
looked in, she caught sight of a great heap 
of dirt in one corner. She jumped over the 
side and ran to it, divining at once what it 
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meant. Sure enough, beyond the heap was 
a hole, freshly dug, that led upward and out! 

The little girl sat back on the heap of dirt 
and pathetically viewed the hole. It was not 
that he would not come back: she knew that 
he would. But he had made her break her 
promise that there was to be no burrowing. 





RESTING. 


She resolved to say nothing about the hole, 
however, and, after closing it completely 
with a stone, started off on the prairie in 
search of him, his chain in her hand. 

When she came back late she found him 
in the bin and gave him a good scolding. 
He answered it with angry grunts, and she 
locked him up supperless. But it was prob- 
ably no hardship, for he was an adept: in 
foraging for frogs and water-snakes. 

He was in his place next morning and 
came scrambling to the cellar doors when 
she opened them. But the following morn- 
ing he did not answer her call, and she dis- 
covered, on going into the bin, that there 
was a second big heap of dirt near the first. 
She plugged the hole, resolving, as before, 
to keep his misdeeds a secret. 

For six weeks this alternate digging and 
plugging went on. Sometimes Badgy bur- 
rowed himself out in one night, sometimes 
he would not succeed in reaching the top by 
the time the little girl called him. And since 
he emerged under cover of the vacant coal- 
shed and kitchen that were built against the 
house as a lean-to, his depredations were 
not discovered by any others of the family. 
Once, indeed, he was nearly caught, for he 
came out directly in front of the kitchen 
door. But judicious trampling by the little 
girl soon reduced the soft pile of dirt he 
had left at the opening to hard ground again. 

One day the little girl’s mother found that 
a spool of thread dropped on the north side 
of the room rolled to the south side. She 
pointed out the phenomenon to the little 
girl’s big brothers. They declared that the 
south foundation must be giving away. An 
investigation from the outside led them into 
the shed, where they found the ground per- 
forated with countless holes. Then they 
went into the cellar to examine further. 
There the phenomenon was explained and 
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the culprit brought to light. 
undermined the house! 

The little girl waited in the garden for 
him that night and answered his grunt of 
friendly recognition by cuffing him soundly 
on the ear. Then, relent- 
ing, she took him in her 
arms and wept over him. 

Inside, she knew, they 

were plotting to kill him. 

They had declared that 

he should not live another 

day. And, as she sobbed, her mind was 
searching out a plan to save him. Where 
could she hide him? 

She sat with him held close in her lap for 
a while, watching his enemies within. Then 
she started on a long detour with the new 
haystack as her destination. He kept close 
to her heels, snarling wearily. A few days 
before she had made a cave in the stack, 
which stood between the barn and the 
chicken-house. The cave was on the side 
nearest the coop, and she decided to conceal 
him in it and fasten him there by his chain. 
When she had found a stake-pin and a large 

stone, she led him 
in and drove the 
pin its full length 
to make sure that 
he should not get 
away. Then she 
went back to the 
house to secure his pardon from the family 
council gathered about the supper-table. 

She found it a hard task. Her big bro- 
thers urged Badgy’s total uselessness as well 
as his growing love to burrow, forgetting 
how bravely he had always stood between 
his mistress and any real or fancied danger. 
The little girl cried bitterly as she begged 
for his life, and vainly offered the entire 
conients of her tin bank, now carefully 
hoarded for two years, to help repair the 
damage he had done. She was finally put to 
bed in an uncontrollable fit of grief. 

The memory of her tear-stained face, 
when she was gone, melted her brothers’ 
wrath. They even laughed over Badgy’s dis- 
astrous industry; and at last, relenting, they 
decided that he should live, provided he could 
be kept out of further mischief. 

The little girl heard the good news early 
in the morning and was overjoyed. She 
declared that Badgy should be good for the 
rest of his days, and she spent the after- 
noon fixing up the new quarters in the cave. 

For the first few nights Badgy was 
chained in order to wean him from the old 


Badgy had 
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to the new home, his chain being made so 
short that he could not dig far into the 
ground under the stack. This wore upon 
him, so that he grew cross, thinner than ever 
before, and generally disheveled. The little 
girl saw that another week of such confine- 
ment would all but kill him, while if he were 
shut up in the cave unchained he would 
undermine the stack. She feared, however, 
to give him his entire freedom, so she set to 
work to puzzle out a scheme that would solve 
the problem. 

At last she hit upon an idea that seemed 
practicable: she would tie up his fore feet 
so that he could not dig! Then he could go 
unchained in the cave, with only the door of 
it—the top of a big dry-goods box—to re- 
strict his movements. Aided by her mother’s 
scissors, some twine, and a piece of grain- 
sacking, she put the idea into execution. 

Badgy did not like the innovation at all. 
He squirmed about so when the little girl 
was tying up his feet that she made slow 
progress. And when she was done, he tried 
vainly to pull off his new stockings with his 
sharp teeth, grunting his disapproval at 
every tug. He worked himself into a per- 
fect fury as he bit and tore, and finally rolled 
clumsily to the back of the cave, where he 

lay growling angrily. 
Pleased with her 
success, the little 
girllefthim. Butshe 
had failed to reckon 
with Badgy’s nature, 
and her plan was 
doomed to failure. 

It was now early autumn,—the time when 
nature tells the badgers that they must 
provide themselves with a winter retreat, — 
and Badgy could no more have kept from 
burrowing than he could have resisted eating 
a frog. So when the dark came on, he went 
to work, close to the door of the cave, bur- 
rowing with might and main, his long nose 
loosening the dirt for his fore feet to re- 
move. He worked so fast that it was only a 
few minutes before his claws came through 
his stockings. Then he redoubled his efforts, 
and dug on and on and on. 

Early in the morning, after having bur- 
rowed down for a time, then along a level, 
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and finally on an upward slant, as instinct 
directed him to do, he came through the 
crust of the earth. He climbed out of his 
burrow and sat upon his haunches at its 
mouth to rest a moment. As he did so, he 
heard a sound above him and looked up to 





GRUNTING HIS DISAPPROVAL. 


see what had caused it. Over his head were 
several perches on which sat a number of 
sleepy fowls. He was in the chicken-house! 
He grunted in surprise, and at the sound 
one of the chickens uttered a long, low, warn- 
ing note that awakened the others. As they 
moved on their perches, Badgy eyed them, 
twisting his head fromside to side. The loose 
dirt clinging to his snout and breast fell off 
with his heavy breathing, and his stockings 
hung ragged and soiled about his front legs. 
Suddenly there was another and a louder 
cry of danger from a chicken, following a 
slight noise near the door of the coop. Badgy 
looked that way to see what was coming, and 
through a hole in the sod wall made out the 
evil face of a mink, peering in. It came 
closer, and there were more cries from the 
chickens overhead, for they had recognized 
the approach of their mortal enemy. In a 
moment his long, shining body had come 
through the hole, and he had paused, crouch- 
ing, to reconnoiter before making a spring. 
Badgy watched him, his nose curling an- 
grily, his claws working back and forth. Then 
as the mink crept stealthily forward, measur- 
ing the distance to a pullet, Badgy ambled to- 
ward him, snarling furiously, his teeth snap- 
ping and his eyes glowing red with hatred. 
The fight was a fierce one, and the cries 
of the two animals as they twisted and bit 
aroused the whole barn-yard. The chickens 
set up a bedlam of noise, flying about from 
perch to perch and knocking one another off 
in their fright. But Badgy and the mink 
fought on, writhing in each other’s hold, the 
mink striving to get a death-grip on Badgy’s 
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throat, while he tried as hard to rend the 
mink’s body with his teeth and claws. 

Suddenly in the midst of the struggle the 
door of the coop was thrown open and a 
man’s figure appeared. The animals ceased 
fighting instantly, and the mink, letting go 
his hold, disappeared down the hole Badgy 
had dug. But Badgy only stared at the 
newcomer, and grunted a cross greeting as 
the light of a lantern was flashed upon him, 
sitting there crumpled and bloody. 

Next morning, when the little girl went 
out to the haystack, she could not find Badgy. 
Instead, as she pulled aside the door that 
closed the entrance to the cave, a strange 
animal shot out and away before she could 
catch a glimpse of it. This puzzled her. 
When she went into the cave she found a 
great heap of dirt that troubled her still 
more. She saw that in spite of his stock- 
ings Badgy had dug himself out. She hunted 
for the hole that she knew would tell her 
where he had come through to the surface 
again, but she could not find it. 





NOT ASLEEP. 


She began to run here and there calling 
him. There was no answering grunt. She 
thought of the potato-bin, and flew to the 
cellar to see if he had not returned to his 
old home, but he was not there. 

That night he did not return, nor the next 
day, nor the next. He had disappeared as 
completely as if the earth in which he had 
loved to dig had swallowed him up. 





BURROWING WITH MIGHT AND MAIN, 


Whenever she spoke of him in the house 
among the family, there was an exchange of 
glances between her mother and the oldest 
brother. But she never saw it—and it was 
just as well that she did not. 
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DOWIE, ANALYZED AND CLASSIFIED. 


BY JAMES M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 


WITH DRAWINGS BY F. DE FORREST SCHOOK, MADE AT ZION CITY. 


OHN ALEXANDER DOWIE is of cur- 
ey rent interest as a forceful personality, 
an ecclesiastic, an autocrat, a financier, and 
an anti-medicine faith-healer. While his 
followers adore him, the public is divided in 
opinion whether he is a calculating hypocrite 
or only a “smart” self-deceived adventurer. 


THE PERSONAGE. 


His personal appearance is striking; at the 
head of an army or as a celebrated surgeon, 
his figure, though of medium stature, would 
be imposing. His voice is clear and strong; 
his eye penetrating; his countenance, natu- 
rally stern, frequently lights up with smiles. 
His bearing in private is that of a gentle- 
man; his official aspect that of a man born 
to command and incapable of following. His 
speech is forcible and occasionally ornate; 
his wit, according-to his mood, is refined or 
coarse, his oratory impressive or grotesque. 
To his canny shrewdness as a Scotchman he 
adds the warmth of southern Italy, and the 
fountain of his tears overflows readily. In 
him physical endurance and mental activity 
are equal and extraordinary. As I saw dur- 
ing a two hours’ conversation with him, oc- 
curring without previous appointment, all 
his mental faculties are under his control. 


THE ECCLESIASTIC. 


HE is the founder and “General Overseer” 
of “The Christian Catholic Church in Zion.” 
Prior to this he was an Independent minister 
in Australia. The basis of his theology is 
practically the ordinary doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as taught by Scotch Presbyterians, 
with less emphasis on high Calvinism and 
more upon a personal Deity and a personal 
devil as factors in mundane affairs, including 
human beings, than in this age is commonly 
heard in Christian pulpits. By some he is 
spoken of as Elijah II; by others as Elijah 
III. Those who number him as the third 
count John the Baptist as the second, but 
he speaks of himself as Elijah the Restorer. 
Those who ridiculed him as claiming that 
the soul of Elijah is identical with his own 
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did so without warrant, for he denies trans- 
migration of souls, knows himself to be John 
Alexander Dowie, and is as proud of his an- 
cestral tree as any member of the Society 
of the Cincinnati. 

Dowie’s- solemn official declaration, in 
“Leaves of Healing,” that he is Elijah the 
Restorer is as follows: 


The Messenger of the Covenant, Jesus tells us, 
was John the Baptist. 

John the Baptist, Jesus said, was Elijah. 

God said through the Prophet Malachi: “Be- 
hold, I will send you Elijah the Prophet before 
the Great and Terrible Day of the Lord Come.” 
Elijah indeed cometh, said Jesus, and Restoreth 
All Things. 

These facts, therefore, logically require assent 
to the following: 

First. John the Baptist was the Messenger of 
the Covenant, and Elijah the Prophet. 

Second. Malachi and Jesus say that the Mes- 
senger of the Covenant and Elijah must come 
again. 

Third. If we are the Messenger of the Cove- 
nant, we must also be Elijah the Restorer. 

The Messenger of the Covenant and Elijah the 
Restorer, and That Prophet, of whom Moses 
spake, are all one and the same person. 

The Declaration that we are that person is 
either what those peculiar theologians . . . the 
Chicago Press declare it to be,a Great Blasphemy, 
or it is a Tremendous Fact of the utmost impor- 
tance to the whole world. 

We have not assumed it. 

It has been imposed upon us by God himself. 

Had we been deceived in this matter then God 
would have deceived us. That is an impossibility. 


He asserts that the exalted function he 
assumes was revealed to the more devout 
among his followers previous to his full 
recognition of it, though he confesses with 
complacency that inward intimations of his 
designation to great responsibility had al- 
ready been received by him. 


eAUTOCRAT AND FINANCIER. 
His autocratic spirit, a native endowment, 


is sublimated and&ntensified by his ecclesi- 
astical assumptions; for those who admit 
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his claim to be the Restorer by divine ap- 
pointment cannot deny him the right “to 
turn and overturn,” condemn or commend, 
appoint or remove. His manner toward his 
followers, though such as would be intoler- 
able to others, is suited to his headship and 
agreeable with their admissions; and none 
other could be, for his presence awes his 
people. The elaborate ceremonials when 
subjects approach their sovereign are artis- 
tic expressions of what Dowie’s followers 
manifest in simpler forms. 

His natural ability for finance was sharp- 
ened by business experience in Australia, 
and has been further developed by ten years 
of making both endsymeet under strong 
pressure and against public and private op- 
position. He knows how to select and utilize 
bankers, lawyers, real-estate experts, body- 
guards, and clerks, and has unusual skill in 
organizing. 

It is obvious that his characteristics would 
have brought him into prominence any- 
where; but his success in securing his special 
following results chiefly from his anti-medi- 
cine faith-healing theories and works. To 
the effectiveness of these his oratorical pow- 
ers and, above all, his dominating spirit con- 
tribute much. 


DOWIE “THE HEALER.” 


ANTI-MEDICINE faith-healing theories and 
healers had been in this country for many 
years before Dowie arrived. Among them 
had been at work William E. Boardman, a 
minister and author (founder of Bethshan 
—the Nursery of Faith—in London); Mrs. 
Mix, Connecticut’s noted faith-healer; and 
A. B. Simpson, founder of various homes, 
“alliances,” and an independent church. 
These all agreed in the non-use of medicinal 
means for the healing of disease. They all 
made—and those who survive make—as 
large claims of success as does Dowie, and 
their followers, convinced by various recov- 
eries, accepted whatever doctrines were 
preached by those who “healed” them. 
Whatever their ostentation, none of these 
claim to be “healers”; they give God the 
credit and value themselves as teachers 
having unusual access to God in prayer. 
These admissions, however, do not prevent 
their votaries from conferring upon the 
agents such honor and submission as should 
be rendered only to the Divine Principal. 

Thereason such men get a hearing isrooted 
in the prevalent ignorance of human nature 
—especially of the latent powers in every 





constitution which remain almost to the very 
threshold of death, and the influence of 
mental and emotional states in stirring up 
those powers to eject or counterwork causes 
of diseased action, and to repair damage al- 
ready done. What seems to them mysteri- 
ous and even miraculous is regarded by those 
who have made a scientific study of human 
nature as liable to occur at any time. 


EXPLANATION OF RECOVERIES. 


THAT mental influences, even outside the 
realm of religion, have often been followed 
by recovery will be disputed by none. The 
charming away of warts, the removal of 
blood-diseases such as scurvy, the curing of 
scrofula—“the king’s evil”—by the king’s 
touch in hundreds of thousands of cases, 
and that whether the sovereign was legiti- 
mate or not, are as well authenticated as 
any facts in history. Such recoveries result 
in part from the direct influence of mental 
and emotional states, and in part from their 
stimulus to the latent vital force in the pa- 
tient’s constitution. 

Nothing is better established than that 
mental concentration on a part of the body, 
with or without belief, can produce an effect 
favorable or unfavorable to health. That 
concentration with faith can operate effi- 
ciently in acute diseases, often instantane- 
ously in nervous or functional diseases, or 
upon any condition capable of modification 
by direct action through the nervous or cir- 
culatory system, has long been an accepted 
tenet of medical science. These influences 
work wonders in diseases of morbid accumu- 
lation, such as dropsy and tumors. Rheu- 
matism, sciatica, gout, neuralgia, certain 
forms of contracted joints, may, under the 
operation of the mind, suddenly change so 
as to admit of exercise, which exercise, 
added to the influence of the mental state, 
by its power over the circulation will work 
a permanent cure. 

Many diseases are self-limited, and suffer- 
ers from them often recover with or without 
treatment of any kind. Well-directed sug- 
gestion greatly intensifies nature’s efforts to 
reéstablish healthy conditions, and the pres- 
ence and bearing of the healer and the “ tes- 
timony” of others are powerful aids to all 
other favorable agencies. They are also ef- 
fective in counteracting untoward influences. 

Neither Dowie nor any other of these dis- 
pensers with natural means accomplishes 
more in the healing of the sick than pagans, 
spiritualists, or Mormons. 
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According to the New Testament,—the 
authority on which faith-healers rely,— 
Christ and his apostles made no distinction 
in diseases, nor between medical and surgical 
cases, “the maimed being made whole”; and 
they raised the dead. But these faith-heal- 
ers cannot resuscitate the dead; neither can 
they give sight to those born blind, or hear- 
ing to those born deaf, nor restore a limb, 
an eye, or even a tooth; nor do they dare to 
promise help to surgical cases of gravity or 
intricacy. 

Of diseases in which they seem most fre- 
quently to succeed many cases occur which 
they cannot in the least degree relieve. 
Often the “cured” patient relapses and the 
devotee dies from what he had testified that 
he had been cured of by God in answer to the 
prayers of Dowie and his own, supported by 
a faith that threw away dependence on 
medicine. Confirmation of these statements 
I published in THE CENTURY several years 
ago, and hundreds of instances have since 
come to my knowledge.’ 

Facts prove that in the practice of the 
best and even of averageconscientious physi- 
cians recoveries in proportion to the number 
of patients and diseases are far greater than 
among these claimants to special divine aid 
who refuse to use means. The work of the 
great hospitals, that receive many almost in 
articulo mortis, gives an immense proportion 
of recoveries, and they discharge many after 
operating upon them, or treating them for 
a few days or weeks, better than they have 
been for years; the record of deaths, with 
their causes, is kept; each post-mortem sheds 
light to guide in similar cases. 

SPECIMEN FAILURES. 
THE numerous failures of Dowie do not dis- 
courage his votaries. One of my friends, a 
lady of culture and great intellectuality, 
known throughout this country and loved 
wherever known, was afflicted with cancer 
unmistakable and incurable, and having 
tried medicine and surgery, went to Dowie’s 
institution in Chicago. I attended a service 
in his church, which was decorated with 
crutches and surgical appliances left by 
those who imagined themselves cured. The 
night was tempestuous, and Dowie had sent a 
substitute. The building, ordinarily crowded, 
contained but two hundred persons; but I 
saw among those who had come from Dowie’s 
institution this lady. How wistfully she fol- 
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tent and prayerful she seemed! I knew that 
nothing short of a miracle equivalent to a 
resurrection from the dead could save her. 
While buoyed with hope, she seemed to her- 
self to be better: but the malignant disease 
steadily progressed ; she returned to her home 
and in a few weeks died. Yet just before 
that event she wrote to a friend: “I do be- 
lieve that if I had remained a few weeks 
longer with Brother Dowie I should have 
been cured.” 

In the home maintained by Dowie I at- 
tended a meeting for healing where con- 
sumptives and sufferers from other wasting 
diseases were brought in almost with the 
damp of death upon the brow. The services 
were nearly as lifeless as were those who 
hoped to gain life from them. Several of 
these. died within a few days. I conversed 
with one who had twice, in as many years, 
been under Dowie’s superintendence without 
improvement. Yet she maintained her faith 
in that “great man of God.” Her daughter 
said to me, “ Mother clings to this belief, but 
we know too sadly that she is near her end.” 

Even the recent tragic death of Dr. 
Dowie’s daughter does not lessen the ardor 
of his people. His power of assertion, his 
devotional manner when not in raging con- 
troversy, his seeming success in various 
remarkable cases, his apparent financial 
prosperity, hold them; and his readiness to 
explain his daughter’s death by a misapplied 
passage of Scripture and the implication 
that it resulted from disobedience to him 
have strengthened rather than weakened his 


grasp. 
DOWIE’S CHARACTER AND EVOLUTION. 


His consuming ambition, insatiable love of 
power, intense self-consciousness, grasp on 
money and property, vigorous suppression of 
individuality, commercialism, luxurious way 
of living, and wholesale entrance of his Zion 
into real-estate speculation and manufac- 
turing contrast strangely with John the 
tist and with Elijah the great prophet. 
eason must first be paralyzed, faith 
drugged, and this done, it would still seem 
too large and abnormal a conception for 
open-mouthed credulity to believe that the 
Christ of the New Testament should choose 
the evolver and center of such a flamboyant 
mixture of flesh and spirit to be the Restorer 





nd his special forerunner. If Dowie be- 
lieves it, he is in the moonlit borderland of 


lowed the remarks of the preacher, how in- insanity where large movements of limited 
1 See Dr. Buckley’s volume, “Christian Science, Faith-healing, and Kindred Phenomena.”—EpiTor. 
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Arrival of prairie-schooners from the West and of crowds to attend the sale of lots. 


duration have sometimes originated. If he 
believes it not, he is but another impostor. 

The probable genesis of the Dowie of 
to-day is this: Beginning his public career 
with the sincerity and simplicity of the 
ordinary Christian, he passed into fanaticism, 
made claims which he believed, but, con- 
fronted with failures, he sophisticated his 
conscience and reason to explain them. 
Lured by ambition, self-confidence, and love 
of power into great enterprises which made 
large sums of money necessary to him, he 
was obliged to manipulate men, and his 
shrewdness became cunning. Intoxicated 
by increasing prosperity, he has come, with- 
out divine authority, to believe himself God’s 
special messenger. In that character he 
judges, denounces, condemns all who do not 
accept him, and rules his followers with a 
rod of iron. 


HYPOTHETICAL FORECAST OF HIS FUTURE. 


WHAT will be the future of Dowie, his Zion 
and its enterprises? 

None can foresee the end or the achieve- 
ments of a vigorous and healthy crank or of 
an astute and plausible impostor, especially 
in religion. 

Dowie has created a constituency which 
bows at his behest. The large majority of 
his devotees are ignorant, of the very class 
of which the bulk of the supporters of every 
fanaticism in religion and politics consists. 
Of the remainder many are only half edu- 
cated and half trained, with large imagina- 
tion, eccentric mental operations, love of 
Vou. LXIV.—107. 


being regarded odd and out of conceit with 
existing churches. These are the class which 
are liable to support fanaticism in pseudo- 
science and extreme variations of theory, 
and when not caught by a phase of dogmatic 
religion, they run after the last fad in oc- 
cultism. Many of both classes are drawn by 
the fervor of Dowie’s meetings and the 
spiritual power evinced by his sincere dev- 
otees; for, outside of his eccentric doc- 
trines, he preaches sound morality and 
Christian principles. The drawing power, 
however, is his promise of healing, and 
though he loses the confidence of some who 
see how grossly exaggerated are his claims 
and how many of the recoveries are tran- 
sient and how large the number of his fail- 
ures, others who remain in health will adhere 
to him still. Belief in a superstition ever lulls 





the critical faculty to sleep Dowie’s recent 
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performances, however, have opened the eyes 
of many of this sort. 

Of, by, and for his adherents he is building 
a city, of which he will be supreme dictator, 
and in which, for an indefinite period, will 
remain an atmosphere favorable to his at- 
tempts to heal. Should he die soon, his enter- 
prises will languish and his society decline. 
If his life be long, a crash of some kind 
may reasonably be expected before he dies. 
Should his “lace industry” fail, his real- 
estate speculations and banking operations 
become involved, and his business credit be 
destroyed; should he become conspicuously 
invalided; should an unmanageable conta- 
gious disease invade his city; or should he 
lose his reason, his enterprises will collapse, 
the number of recoveries will diminish, and 
the pompous name of John Alexander Dowie 
will be added to the long list of spiritual 
megalomaniacs. Should he live long and 
prosper to the last, it will be upon the pro- 
ceeds of his commercial speculations, where- 
with he can surround himself with retainers, 
while the spiritual part of his Zion will lan- 
guish. At present it consists for the most 
part of well-meaning people who are by no 
means to be spoken of with contempt, 
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though they may be regarded with pity 
a sentiment due to every honest fanatic. 

RATIONAL FAITH VERSUS SUPERSTITION. 
IT is not, when in extremis, the praying to 
God by men who believe in him, to heal 
themselves or their friends, which stamps 
them as fanatics. ° 

For the mind can influence the body 
toward health or disease, and God has con- 
stant access to every mind. Hence by in- 
creasing the invalid’s hope or diverting him 
from pernicious attention to his symptoms, 
and by insensibly affecting the train of ideas 
in the minds of physician and surrounding 
friends or foes, the ever-present God may, 
without contravening any visible ordinary 
methou of cause and effect, promote recov- 
ery. Nor can any prove that God never does 
interfere directly, though beyond human ken, 
between natural cause and effect. 

But it is the fact that faith-healers of this 
type claim that to obtain healing from God 
they must refuse the use of the natural 
means which he has provided, which shows 
them to be superstitious, and imprints upon 
their foreheads the name FANATIC. 
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JOHN ALEXANDER DOWIE: THE PROPHET AND 
HIS PROFITS. 


A STUDY, AT FIRST HAND, OF “A MODERN ELIJAH.” 


BY JOHN SWAIN. 


WITH DRAWINGS BY F. DE FORREST SCHOOK, MADE AT ZION CITY. 


HE American people has always shown 

a remarkable willingness to listen to the 
voice of the Lord, spoken through the lips 
of whatsoever prophet; ard tested by the out- 
ward evidences of prosperity, the Reverend 
John Alexander Dowie, Messenger of the 
Covenant and Spirit of Elijah the Restorer, 
appears as a very Goliath among his kind. 
For Mr. Dowie, who is prophet of prophets 
for the nonce, has succeeded in a decade of 
self-exploitation in Chicago in lifting himself 
from obscurity and comparative poverty, 
through seasons of prosecution and persecu- 
tion, noisy riots, and impressive ceremonials, 
to the absolute leadership of a church num- 
bering, he claims, a hundred thousand souls, 
and to the lime-lighted prominence of the 
multimillionaire. Mr. Dowie, in fact, does 
business on a modern method: he is an or- 
ganizer, a combiner, a man of deft touch, 
who picks up a doubtful prophetical enter- 
prise, puts it square on its feet, places 
himself at the head of it, and appropriates 
as his fee the greater part of the profits ac- 
cruing from the enterprise. The power of 
Mesmer, the doctrine of the faith-healing 
Newton, the imagination of the born real- 
estate speculator, and the financial daring 
of the trained promoter, all are combined 
by Dowie into a figure which, with a per- 
suasiveness which is all his own, he con- 
vinces his followers is that of a Hebrew 





prophet brought down to date. Exercising 
all these united faculties, he has convinced 
the ailing that they are well; he has bought 
with their money an enormous tract of land; 
he has induced them to buy it back from him 
with more money; and he has gone there to 
live with them, and rule over them, in a city 
that, in his rdle of prophet, he declares is 
the New Jerusalem, the center of the new 
kingdom of God on earth, for which he, as 
Elijah, is to prepare them, but which to the 
practical men of the Northwestern Railway 
and the national postal service is only the 
boom town of Zion City, Illinois. 

Divested of his mantle and other acces- 
sories, Dowie is, in fact, a Scotchman, a 
former minister of the Congregational 
Church, a faith-healer, and the General 
Overseer of the Christian Catholic Church 
in Zion (John A. Dowie, owner and pro- 
prietor). Possessing all the usual character- 
istics of the first three of these, and being 
the only example we have yet had of the 
fourth, he is susceptible of ready analysis 
and examination. He has a long head for 
business, a canniness that passes belief, and 
a bump of acquisitiveness that recalls at 
once the fate of Mark Twain’s three Glas- 
gow Jews, who could not get car fare to 
escape from Scotland. He has implicit, un- 
questioning faith in God, a tendency to be- 
lieve that too large a share of this world’s 
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good things cannot come his own way, and 
another tendency toward finding the hand of 
God in all that pleases him and the uncon- 
querable force of the Adversary in all that 
does not. He has a piety that is not cant, 
and a sincere goodness (when he is un- 
crossed) that wins the love of all who become 
intimate with him. As a faith-healer he has 
a power which, with the present slight un- 
derstanding of such phenomena, approaches 
the marvelous, and which, by virtue of hyp- 
notism, telepathy, or some subtle suggestion, 
actually does relieve great numbers from 
pain. As head of the Christian Catholic 
Church in Zion (it is as General Overseer 
that he is almost always referred to by his 
followers), he possesses the most autocratic 
power it is possible to wield in this republic, 
having absolute spiritual and temporal sway 
over all who believe in him. In his city of 
Zion, which is the capital of the world to the 
“Dowieites,” he is supreme. Wherever an 
adult male Dowieite is, there is a vote to be 
cast as Dowie directs. Wherever a dollar is 
in the pocket of a Dowieite, there is ten 
cents that belongs by right to Dowie, and 
ninety cents more that he can have if he 
really needs it, as he often does. Wherever 
the cross and crown of Zion are found, there 
no alcoholic beverage or tobacco is used, no 
pork or oysters or drug is consumed, no card 
game played, no profanity is heard; for 
these things Dowie, as General Overseer, 
has tabooed. Moreover, he is plain John A. 
Dowie, citizen of Illinois, a very human man, 
and one well worth studying and knowing. 
Dowie was born in Edinburgh fifty-five 
years ago, and lived there, an ordinary 
Scotch boy, until he was thirteen years old. 
Then his parents removed to Adelaide, 
South Australia, and took him with them. 
He was not a remarkable young man. He 
studied hard under his father’s direction, 
and acquired the straight-lined religion of 
his Scotch parents. Adelaide was very pro- 
vincial in those days, but it was booming. 
Dowie went to work in a store as clerk,— 
“mercantile pursuits,” he now says he fol- 
lowed,—and supported himself as other 
young men do for seven years. All that 
time he was studying and laying the founda- 
tion for an education. When he was twenty 
years of age he was wise enough and rich 
enough to go back to Edinburgh and study 
for the ministry. Theologically, he clung 
to the strict letter of the Scriptures, and 
saw in himself and his fellow-creatures a 
personal and watchful Deity who struggled 
over them with an awful creature called the 
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devil, to the end that some were saved to 
endless life with their Maker, while others 
helplessly fell into the terrible clutches of 
Satan. He devoured Newman, and fairly 
committed to memory the writings of other 
leaders of the day. He went through the 
theological halls, and from them, in 1872, he 
went back to Australia ready for his ordi- 
nation, which took place at Alma that year. 
He was at once called to the Manly Con- 
gregational Church at Sydney, and began to 
make himself known. 

Naturally a strong speaker, a man of ear- 
nestness and power, and with a tremendous 
list of authorities always ready for citation 
for everything he knew, he did not fail of 
success. It was only a short time before he 
was placed in charge of the denominational 
Collegiate Church at Newtown, near Sydney. 
Dowie loves to tell of that time. He tells, 
with that unction with which the egotistical 
and the constiously clerical love to relate 
stories favorable to their own self-esteem, 
how when Archbishop Vaughan—“ brother 
of the cardinal, you know”—came to take 
the assistant leadership of the church in 
Australia, under Archbishop Polding, and 
on his arrival made a bitter attack on the 
Home Rule party, which was then dominant, 
no one was considered strong enough to 
furnish the reply but Dowie. He was there- 
fore asked to do so, and accordingly preached 
a sermon which, he says, so confounded 
Vaughan that that worthy prelate withdrew 
his own address from the book-stalls, where 
it was on sale, and never mentioned it again. 
In fact, so successful was Dowie, he tells me, 
that Sir Henry Parkes offered him the Min- 
istry of Public Education for New South 
Wales. “And there was no condition at- 
tached to the offer, either,” says Dowie, “ ex- 
cept, of course, that I should get a seat in 
the legislature, which he was able to guar- 
antee as a certainty for a certain constitu- 
ency. But I never for a minute considered 
the acceptance of the seat or the portfolio.” 

By this time Dowie had begun to find in 
the literal observance of the Scriptures sev- 
eral departures from the courses sanctioned 
by custom for human living. One of these 
was the practice among clergymen of col- 
lecting salaries for preaching the Word of 
God. With success in his own pulpit assured 
him, and apparently with every prospect for 
early advancement, Dowie resigned charge 
of the Collegiate Church in 1878, and an- 
nounced his intention to devote himself to 
evangelical work. Since then he has never 
accepted pay for preaching, but has de- 
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pended for his support entirely on free-will 
offerings. Moving from Sydney to Mel- 
bourne, Dowie built a tabernacle for his own 
use, and became a “popular” preacher— 
popular in the sense that he preached to the 
people at large, not that he chose topics of 
momentary popularity. He studied his Bible 
even more closely to find in it the passages 
which seemed to direct the work of the Evan- 
gelists. There was one in the sixteenth chap- 
ter of St. Mark that specially impressed him: 


Afterward he appeared unto the eleven as they 
sat at meat, and upbraided them with their un- 
belief and hardness of heart, because they believed 
not them which had seen him after he was risen. 
And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned. And these 
signs shall follow them that believe; In my name 
shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with 
new tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover. 


DRAWN BY F. DE FORREST SCHOOK 
HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By R. C. COLLINS. 


FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


That became the central thing in Dowie’s 
religion. In the beginning it was the first 
part of the word of Jesus that he thundered 
forth from the pulpit of his tabernacle: “He 


that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; | 


but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

That was old doctrine, and Dowie, with 
the power of the zealot, put it into living 
words. “If the first is true,” said he, “so 
is the rest. ‘These signs shall follow them 
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that believe; . . . they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover.’” Dowie 
believed. He laid hands on the sick, and the 
sick recovered. 

At first it was only in a small way; but 
when he found that he could successfully 
cure his wife of headache, or, as he prefers 
to put it, that God cured her upon Dowie’s 
laying on of hands and praying for her, he 
was ready to try whatever case was brought 
him. 

When he believes a thing, Dowie pro- 
claims it loudly, without hesitation. So he 
promulgated his new doctrine. He collected 
into his library all the works against medi- 
cine that he could find, and studied them 
for material with which to attack the doc- 
tors. He sought far and wide for instances 
of appdrent faith-curing that he could cite. 
He got into communication with other be- 
lievers in divine healing, and at last he 
founded the Divine-Healing Association. 
He took into it men and women twice as old 
as he both in years and in the cult; but he 
made himself president, absorbed their ideas 
and their experience, and became the head 
and front of a live movement both in Aus- 
tralia and in New Zealand. 

That was where he became a leader. The 
desire for leadership is born in him. He can 
no more follow than a fish can walk. Put 
Dowie under the leadership of no matter 
how vigorous and enthusiastic a worker in 
the divine-healing field, and he would at once 
see endless flaws in the arguments which he 
himself now advances, and would chafe and 
worry until he broke away entirely and 
placed himself at the head of a new branch. 

Dowie was now expanding. He was still a 
young man, but he had grown in a few years 
from a biblical student to a minister; from a 
denominational minister in a small town to 
a popular preacher in a great city; from that 
to the leadership of a cult, with authority 
all through the island continent and its vicin- 
ity. He determined to visit England, where 
he already had many correspondents, and to 
build up, from London as a center, a following 
through all the English colonies. He might 
have done so had he not, in his journey 
thither, come across America, and found the 
people of this country eager recipients of 
every form of “new thought.” 

He organized the International Divine- 
Healing Association, absorbed his smaller 
concern into it, and appointed himself presi- 
dent. He proposed his trip to London as a 
missionary venture for the new concern, col- 
lected revenue to pay his way, and took as 
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well what he had saved in Melbourne (where 
the Lord had provided bountifully), and came 
to San Francisco. He worked up and down 
the Pacific coast for a while, drifted east- 
ward, and in 1890 arrived in Chicago and 
set up his tent at Western Springs, a suburb 
of the city. For two or three years he trav- 
eled extensively, organizing centers of the 
Divine-Healing Association, and arranging 
for a flow of funds from them to the Chicago 
office. 

That was another display of shrewdness. 
Had Dowie come directly to Chicago, set 
himself up as a prophet, and begun to speak, 
he would have been classed at once with the 
host of similar speakers who line State street 
on a Sunday night. He would have preached 
there till his means were exhausted, perhaps 
would have founded a small sect, and re- 
mained its obscure director. But he went out 
first to get his campaign fund. He had long 
ago established among his peoplein Australia 
that invaluable adjunct of such a business 
as his, the tithing habit. He found suffi- 
cient authority for this in Scripture, and he 
was able to persuade his new converts that 
as regards obedieace this law of God was as 
important for salvation as any other. These 
tithes at first amounted only to small sums; 
but Dowie worked industriously, and they 
increased until he was able to build from 
them a small wooden tabernacle in Wood- 
lawn, Chicago, near the World’s Fair gate. 

All this while Dowie’s power over his 
people had been growing greater, and so 
had his self-confidence. He was coming to 
stand between them and the Word of God; 
he was becoming what he is to-day, a theo- 
crat. He had this very distinctly in mind 
in 1893, when he opened the doors of his 
“little wooden hut,” as it was called, and 
summoned the people of all nations to hear 
him expound the law. He preached day and 
night, seven days a week; and when he was 
not preaching he was laying hands on the 
ailing. Thousands came to hear him; hun- 
dreds of thousands must have crowded into 
the “little wooden. hut” during the months 
of the World’s Fair. Sometimes more than 
a thousand persons came in a week to have 
his hands laid on them to cure disease, and 
by hundreds of these his praises were 
sounded not only in Chicago, but all through 
the country. His success was not limited to 
cases of hypochondria. With a faith equal 
to that displayed at the shrine of Ste. Anne, 
pilgrims came on crutches and went away 
whole. Paralytics were borne in on litters, 
and literally “took up their beds and walked.” 
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If Dowie, coming as an unassuming man, 
had performed such cures and had gone 
away, Chicago would have remembered him 
reverently. But Dowie was not unassuming. 
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ZION CITY WORKMEN AT PRAYER. 


On the contrary, he seized upon every one 
of these cures as a direct testimonial from 
God, and advertised it as such. Back of his 
pulpit he built decorations of crutches and 
braces “snatched from the devil,” and with 
these he worked on the minds of the easily 
led, and especially on those of the visitors 
from Oriental countries. 

It was at this time that Dowie, to borrow 
a slang phrase, “made himself solid” with 
the Chinese and other Asiatics. Missionaries 
can preach salvation to these people till 
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their throats give out, and tell over and over 
again the stories of Bible miracles, without 
producing a fraction of the effect on the 
Oriental mind brought about by Dowie with 
the apparent cure of a single paralytic and 
the display of a hundred crutches. That is 
magic to them that even their own great 
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men cannot excel, and the power that works 
it is to be propitiated. 

While working on these people in this 
way, Dowie discovered another great truth 
of the simple-minded. He learned that, like 
the boys who painted Tom Sawyer’s fence, 
the heathen appreciates what he has to pay 
for. The missionaries had a free salvation, 
which they urged as a gift. Dowie assured 
the heathen that only on the regular pay- 
ment of tithes could they even hope to share 
in the blessings bestowed by the power that 
worked this wonderful magic. The down- 
trodden, tax-ridden heathen chose cheerfully 
to pay up and be saved. The close of the 
year 1893 found believers in Dowie scattered 
through the world, and tithes flowing in 
generously even from Cathay. 

Since then his progress has been very 
rapid. The year 1895 found him the target 
for city ordinances and prosecution. It 
developed what the faithful, familiar with 
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every day in the recent life of their leader, 
love to refer to as “ the year of persecution.” 
In that time he was arrested on no fewer 
than one hundred occasions for violating or- 
dinances regarding care of the sick. He was 
taken from his bed, from the dinner-table, 
from the pulpit; but always when hearrived at 
the station-house he found means of getting 
bail, so that he was never locked up. When 
fines were assessed against him, he took ap- 
peals, and before the year was over he had 
spent twenty thousand dollars in lawyers’ 
fees and court costs. But he defeated the 
ordinances and won his cases, and the ad- 
vertising was worth the money. 

All this while Dowie had been working 
under the apparent authority of the Inter- 
national Divine-Healing Association. Now, 
however, he sought a new organization more 
readily capable of central control, and which 
would hold his people easily together. He 
formed the Christian Catholic Church in 
Zion, and appointed himself General Over- 
seer, a position which carries with it not 
only spiritual direction of the church, but 
absolute control of its resources as well. 
The numerous branches of the old associa- 
tion, now numbering hundreds and found in 
every State, were promptly changed into 
Zion churches, and their leaders became 
elders under appointment by Dowie. 

Marvelously Zion grew. St. Paul’s Church, 
a big structure, was secured for a taber- 
nacle and was quickly outgrown. Central 
Music Hall was used for a time, and then 
the Chicago Auditorium was turned into a 
Sunday meeting-house. Rain or shine, he is 
able to call into that hall five thousand per- 
sons every Sunday. With his knowledge of 
the working of the ministerial mind, Dowie 
had been able to persuade many clergymen 
of the correctness of his interpretation of 
the Bible, and he numbered many of these 
among his prominent followers. Their fa- 
miliarity with church organization now came 
into account in forming the many depart- 
ments needed to carry on the work of Zion. 
A missionary corps called the “Seventies” 
was among the first formed, a mysterious 
band that goes two by two from house to 
house through whatever city they are as- 
signed to, carrying the “literature” of Zion, 
and pleading for Dowie. A college for Zion 
preachers was started, which is flourish- 
ing. A school for Zion children and a train- 
ing-school for “maternity deaconesses” 
followed. Charitable institutions on a large 
scale were established —a“ Home of Hope for 
irring Women,” and various others. Selfish 























in his greed of power though Dowie may be, 
he devotes to these charities much time and 
thought and large sums of money. 

Dowie had already established a publish- 
ing-house. He now made it a branch of the 
church, and began to issue several periodi- 
cals. At present most of his followers get 
their news of the world entirely through the 
publications of the church. He established 
branch publishing-houses in London and 
Australia. He turned his attention to the 
more strictly financial side of the church, 
and organized the Zion Bank, John Alexan- 
der Dowie, owner and proprietor. The Zion 
Bank is the typical Zion business institution. 
It is in reality a private bank owned and 
controlled by the prophet—so much so that 
when the State legislature recently ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate it, Dowie 
was able to hold the committee at bay, and 
to force its recall under threat of a damage 
suit if it went ahead. Yet the Zion Bank 
has stockholders. Its capital is subscribed 
by an unincorporated association. Its stock 
is nothing more nor less than Dowie’s per- 
sonal note guaranteeing interest. Stock- 
holders have no vote and no right in the 
bank, and have no security except Dowie’s 
honor. There is no limit on the stock, and 
Dowie, when he needs money, can and does 
sell shares as long as he can find purchasers, 
without being compelled to consult the as- 
sociation. The faithful are urged to bank 
with Zion. 

But Dowie’s progress, even in this time 
of prosperity, was not devoid of trouble and 
painful incidents. His appearance in public 
was the signal for rioting and disorder. He 
went down to Hammond, Indiana, for a lec- 
ture, and was mobbed in the streets. He 
advertised to deliver a lecture on “ Doctors, 
Devils, and Drugs” to the medical students 
of Chicago, and did so, though three thousand 
of the students were there, with ill-smelling 
chemicals, dead cats, stones, and loud voices. 
Dowie got away under police escort, and two 
platoons were required to clear the way to 
his carriage. In Mansfield, Ohio, his elders 
were mobbed weekly, so that Dowie nick- 
named the town “Devilsfield.” For pro- 
tection Dowie organized the Zion guards, a 
corps of sturdy yeomen, to go wherever he 
went. But the trouble was so continuous, 
and the Chicago authorities showed so great 
a disposition to bring him before the grand 
jury on a charge of malpractice whenever 
his patients died, as they unfortunately did 
at times, that he began to see reason for 
getting out of Chicago. He called the faith- 
VoL. LXIV.—108. 
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ful to his aid, organized the Zion Land and 
Investment Association on the lines of the 
bank, and collected enough money on his 
notes to enable him to purchase six thou- 
sand acres of the finest land in Illinois, on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, forty-two miles 
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north of Chicago. There he lives to-day, in 
the midst of his people. His land cost him 
more than a million and a quarter of dollars. 
He purposes to dispose of it on long-term 
leases for about fifteen millions. He already 
has five thousand followers there, and more 
are coming every day. 

Dowie the organizer came to the front 
again in the founding of the new city of 
Zion, and this time in a way that has won 
the admiration of many thousands who had 
hardly given Dowie the faith-healer a serious 
thought. In the first place, his success in 
getting possession of so large and compact 
a tract of land where he did was considered 
remarkable by real-estate men. But Dowie 
had it all under option before any one knew 
who was after it. Then, knowing that to 
found a city an industry was needed, he de- 
termined to start there an enterprise which 
could hardly fail to be successful, which 
might be capable of indefinite extension, 
and which should be unique in the country, 
thus stamping its product everywhere as 
“Zion-made.” He found the enterprise he 
needed in Nottingham, England: it was a 
lace-factory. 

There is a curious story about that lace- 
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factory. It was owned by Samuel Stevenson, 
an intensely religious man. Stevenson be- 
lieved in faith-cure, and held meetings at 
his own home to practise it, but without 
much success. He heard of Dowie, and 
wrote him a long letter, with a casual men- 
tion of lace-making. Dowie replied with 
an equally long letter—some eighteen hun- 
dred words—and a similarly brief mention of 
lace-making. In a short time Stevenson, the 
professional lace-maker and amateur faith- 
healer, had sold his plant to Dowie, the ama- 


teur lace-maker and professional faith-healer. 
A lawsuit grew out of the sale, in which each 


claimed that the other was trying to beat 
him, and each found a public willing to be- 


lieve his contention. Dowie had called in 
from the faithful $440,000 with which to 


purchase and establish the lace-factory; 


Stevenson asked $50,000 for his plant, and 
then sued for additional payments. He set- 
tled out of court for $175,000, and went 
home to England rich beyond his wildest 
dreams, while his brothers stayed to show 
Dowie how to make lace. Dowie had brought 
over many other lace-makers to work for 
him. He got them in to establish a new in- 
dustry, and, having them in, he locked the 
gate behind them. There is a sixty per cent. 
tariff on such lace as he makes, and there 
are no competitors this side of that wall. 
There is no wonder that Dowie’s followers 
look with admiration and with hope at the 
acres of brick buildings that now house the 
lace-works, or that they are ready to turn over 
their savings to him to use in founding simi- 
lar enterprises. Dowie plans to extend the 
lace-works by adding spinning and weaving 
mills and founding a large textile industry. 
He will have in Zion a fine laboring popula- 
tion, sober and industrious, and composed 
largely of stockholders in his industries. 
Up to the time of founding his city Dowie 
had held over his people merely such author- 
ity as he was able to claim as head of their 
church and interpreter of the gospel. His 
chief power over them was the love they 
bore him. This, which I have not made plain 
hitherto, has been an important factor in all 
of Dowie’s progress. Though in the pulpit 
he is a man of intemperate language and 
given to violent outbursts of anger, out of 
his robes he becomes one of the most lovable 
men it has ever been my good fortune to 
meet. Gracious without condescension, lov- 
ing a joke, yet always treating his caller 
seriously, he draws under the influence of 
his personality nearly every one with whom 
he comes into direct relations. Such a love 
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for the central figure in a church organiza- 
tion is strong enough to hold it together, 
especially when backed up by the know- 
ledge that to anger Dowie is to be thrust 
out of Zion. 

A city, however, cannot be so controlled. 
Dowie, in founding it, needed some stronger 
power to sway his people. This he found 
in the mantle of prophethood. He wrapped 
himself in it before opening his great land 
sale. He announced from his pulpit in the 
Chicago Auditorium that he was the Mes- 
senger of the Covenant, the Spirit of Elijah 
the Restorer. Acceptance of this. as truth 
was made a requisite of membership in the 
Church of Zion, and the Zionite who had 
acknowledged that Dowie was the personal 
representative of the Deity had, therefore, 
no ground left. on which to refuse to obey 
him in any contingency. Dowie’s people did 
not object to accepting this declaration. 
Instead, they gloried in it. Many of them 
had long urged it upon their leader. 

It was in Melbourne, where he had many 
admirers, that he got the idea that he was 
the prophet foretold by Malachi. One day, 
after preaching an unusually strong sermon 
in which he had harped upon the idea that 
the kingdom of God would be restored upon 
earth and that all must prepare for it, an 
enthusiast said to him: 

“Why, you must be Elijah the Restorer.” 

“Tut, tut, man!” said Mr. Dowie. “ Never 
breathe such an idea to me again.” 

But he did not dismiss it so easily from 
his own mind. He did not then believe 
that he was Elijah, but he thought about 
being Elijah, and mentally stiffened himself 
up, and took on added dignity and authority 
in his tone and bearing, as if trying to live 
up to the part. Much of his success has 
been due to daring, and I think much of the 
daring has been due to the possession of 
this idea. At any rate, the notion stuck in 
his mind. After he had become promine 
in Chicago, the Australian visited that git) 
and again suggested it to him. Dowie 
talked it over with some of his elders, and 
they were delighted to think that this man 
whom they reverenced and loved might be 
something greater than even they had sus- 
pected. So, before he opened his city, he 
announced that he had had a conviction 
that it was true, and that God had sent him 
upon earth to prepare for the second com- 
ing of Christ. He was not Elijah reincar- 
nate,—he carefully avoided that suggestion, 
—but he claimed to speak in “the spirit of 
Elijah,” which to his people meant the same 





























thing. Forthwith, having become a prophet, 
he prophesied that the new city in which he 
was about to sell them lots would become 
the capital of the world, the starting-point 
of the restoration, the city from which God 
would personally direct the affairs of his 
kingdom when he should take charge. This 
event was even said to be a matter of very 
few years, perhaps not more than twenty-five. 

This is Dowie to-day—a small, bald- 
headed, pleasant-faced gentleman, stout, 
well fed, and possessed of a pair of keen 
eyes that pierce through whomsoever looks 
into them. Having started his enterprises, he 
works for them with his whole mind, and 
often, so he tells me, spends twenty hours 
of the twenty-four at his work. He has 
thirty-eight departments in his church, and 
supervises them so closely that not even in 
the lace-works is an item of more than five 
dollars allowed to pass without his personal 
audit. He speaks many times each week to 
his people in a temporary tabernacle which 
seats six thousand people, and which is 
usually crowded. He leads meetings at all 
hours. And regularly he collects the ailing 
together, and lays hands on them and “re- 
stores” them. There are already two large 
hotels full of people who have gone to Zion 
to be near_the healer. 


This sanatorium business has always been 
an 4 rt in Dowie’S progress. 
He began in 1893, when he opene Di- 


vine Healing Home,” which was in reality 
nothing more than a boarding-house in 
which there was much praying. Every morn- 
ing he gathered the inmates, and preached 
and prayed with them and laid hands on 
them; and every week Mrs. Dowie collected 
the board money. There was no extra charge 
for the prayers; for, like some other faith- 
healers who have gone before him, Dowie 
maintains the rule of never charging for his 
services as mediator between the ailing and 
the Source of Health. He insists that not 
he, but God, accomplishes the cure. But 
his recompense flows in from those whose 
gratitude leads them to send checks and 
cash to the man who directed them to this 
“true way.” These checks are sometimes 
very large, but in no case does Dowie allow 
them to be presented to him as fees or as 
his due. They must always come as free 
offerings of gratitude and good will. 

With all his persuasiveness, with all his 
power of organization, Dowie could never 
have attained his present position had he 
not accomplished much in this line of heal- 
ing. Cures certainly have followed his minis- 
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trations, as, in susceptible cases, they always 
have followed and always will follow the 
conviction on the part of the ailing that the 


ailment has passed away. Glad] vinced 
that such healing is the will of God, the 
patients come to a with their minds made 
up for just this impression. The reaction 
that follows his command to “be whole” is 
quick, and certain of quick result. We do 
not yet entirely understand this control of 
the body by the mind: until we do, such men 
as Dowie will be able to persuade many that 
there is a supernatural element in it. 

There is, for example, the case of the 
daughter of Mr. Charles J. Barnard, mana- 
ger of Zion Bank and financial head, under 
Dowie, of all the Zion institutions. The 
story was told to me by Mr. Barnard, who is 
an educated gentleman of quiet and refined 
manner, a consistent Christian, and was for- 
merly a member of the Presbyterian church 
of Oak Park, Illinois. He had for twenty 
years been employed by a national bank of 
Chicago, and was its head clerk. 

“Six years ago,” said he, “my daughter 
was twelve years old. She was a sweet child, 
and my wife and I were devoted to her. She 
became afflicted with curvature of the spine. 
It progressed, in spite of physicians, until 
her head was drawn far back and she was in 
constant agony. We called in many doctors 
and surgeons, among the latter consulting 
the most eminent in the country, and were 
told by all that there was no hope for her. 
If she lived, she would be a cripple for life. 

“Any father or mother can easily under- 
stand our grief when we were told that. We 
determined to move heaven and earth to 
have her cured. We investigated every 
means of healing that we could learn of — 
Christian science, osteopathy, and everything 
else. At last we heard of some one who had 
been cured by Dr. Dowie. We determined 
to listen to him. We did so, and after long 
study of the Bible became convinced that 
he was right and that God was willing to 
heal all who believed in Jesus. We believed; 
so did our daughter. We went to Dr. Dowie, 
and he laid hands on her and prayed. In-, 
stantly her pain departed from her, and t« 
this day it has not returned. Her back be- 
came straight, and she is to-day a health 
happy, and entirely well young woman, and 
the joy of our hearts. Understanding tha 
is it any wonder to you that we follow Dr. 
Dowie with undying love, and obey his wishes 
even before they are uttered, if we can guess 
them?” 

Deacon Peckham, cashier of the bank, 
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had a similar experience in his family. Mrs. 
Peckham was excruciatingly ill in their Indi- 
ana home, where her husband was bank 
cashier and deacon in the Baptist church. 
Her ailment was diagnosed as an ovarian 
tumor, and many physicians treated her for 
it without success. As in the Barnard case, 
Dowie was tried as a last resort. The Peck- 
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hams went to Chicago, and listened to Dowie 
at a public meeting. They went to a cure 
meeting, and saw what appeared to be mar- 
vels worked before them, and Mrs. Peckham 
was convinced that she could Da Ses i 
the same way. She was removed to the Zion 
Home, and there Dr. Dowie prayed over her 
and laid hands on her. 

“You will hardly credit it,” says her hus- 
band, “and I would not if I had not seen it, 
but the swelling of the tumor was so re- 
duced that night that I could put my two 
fists in the slack of her waistband. A hollow 
appeared where the swelling had been. The 
tumor was dissolved, and my wife was per- 
manently cured.” 

Peckham went back to Indiana, and, re- 
maining in the church by Dowie’s advice, 
spread the doctrine of divine healing among 
its members. He built up a colony of them, 
all remaining under the shelter of the church 
until a new pastor came who told them they 
must give it up or get out. They chose the 
latter alternative and withdrew, forming a 
branch church of Zion, and contributing their 
tithes regularly to Dowie. 
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In both of these typical cases it will be 
seen that the common elements of cure by 
suggestion were present. 

If Dowie’s cures have made him, why have 
not his failures unmade him?—for Dowie 
has failed in many instances. If God will 
cure, why does he not always do so when 
the ailing believe? It is true that most of 
those who come to Dowie have “suffered 
much of many physicians and have been 
nothing benefited” (a favorite quotation of 
Dowie’s). Cases of consumption, tumor, 
paralysis, locomotor ataxia, whether rightly 
or wrongly diagnosed as such, are brought to 
him as a last resort. If he cures such cases 
the marvel is for all to see; iti 
only to be expected. For those willing to be- 
lieve that is a ready excuse; but for the less 
credulous Dowie has still a reason. It is not 
true that God is all-powerful. If he were, 
there would be no evil in the world. Disease 
is evil, and so is death. These things are 
the work of a real, live, active devil, who is 
fighting God at every turn. When a person 
has not absolute and unquestioning faith in 
God, the devil gets control of him. “He that 
believeth and i j hall be saved; bu 


And 


he ee ene 

if oes not believe with one’s whole 
mind and without trace of hesitation, he is 
apt to go the devil’s way. ae 


is not to be construed as meaning 
that the unbelieving spénds the next life 
with the devil. That question is to be con- 
sidered entirely aside from the problem of 
dying. There was, for instance, the case of 
Mrs. H. Worthington Judd, one of Dowie’s 
most noteworthy failures. Mrs. Judd was a 
conscientiousChristian worker,a woman with 
the respect and admiration of all who knew 
her. She had brought her husband into the 
church, getting him first to hear Dowie, and 
then letting the power of the latter win him 
away from the Masonic order, and from an 
overfondness for drink and other bad ways. 
Mrs. Judd was expecting confinement. She 
sat on the grass and caught cold. Taken 
with sudden pains, she sent for a maternity 
deaconess and later for Dr. Dowie. Prayers 
were offered for her, but her agony increased, 
and at last she died. Dowie and others were 
held by the coroner’s jury as responsible for 
her death, and the grand jury made an in- 
vestigation. Surgeons testified that there 
had been no confinement, but that a hemor- 
rhage of the brain had caused death. The 
case was one impossible of cure to modern 
surgery and medicine. Under a doctor’s care , 
Mrs. Judd must have died. They could only, 






























have prevented her suffering by the use of 
drugs. So the jury released Dowie. 

But if impossible to doctors, why so to 
God? That was a question the ever-ready 
newspapers asked of Dowie. And his answer 
was ready. The cure of Mrs. Judd, ardent 
Christian worker, was impossible to God be- 
cause-Stie helped the devil by lack of faith. 
It Was an easy explanation to make, and the 
faithful accepted it. I have not yet encoun- 
tered any man capable of successfully con- 
tradicting it. “If one has not sufficient 
faith, God can ure him: s. Judd trad 
not, and she diéd,” says Dowie. “How do 
you know she had not?” one asks. “Be- 
cause she died.” Unable to believe that Mr. 
Judd would hold such an opinion, I applie 
to him. 

“Yes, it is true,” he said sadly. “Onl 
the day before she told me she feared she 
would not live long. She did not fully be- 
lieve that God would cure her. She had not 
faith. The devil was too strong. Death, you 
know, is his, and Revelation says it is the 
last thing Christ will conquer.” 

In many other cases Dowie has failed to 
keep members of his flock alive. In some in- 
stances the law has stepped in and demanded 
an investigation, but always Dowie has been 
proved blameless. There was a Mrs. Flanders 
who died in childbirth, but Dowie showed that 
the blood-poisoning set in after his elders had 
been driven away by her husband. A woman 
from South Chicago, who was badly burned, 
“did not wish to live,” and starved herself to 
death in Zion Home. But the greatest mis- 
fortune of all was the recent death of Dowie’s 
own daughter Esther, aged twenty-one. 

Miss Esther Dowie was a student at the 
University of Chicago, and was her father’s 
favorite. In May of this year she arose early 
one morning to prepare for a breakfast at 
which, as the representative of her father, 
she was to welcome the young Booth-Clib- 
born, coming to make a report upon the 
Dowies, which, if favorable, would induce 
his parents to leave the Salvation Army for 
Zion. The event was an important one, and 
Miss Dowie, a comely young woman, pre- 
pared with care. She lighted an alcohol- 
lamp and was curling her hair, when the 
wind blew her nightdress into the flame, and 
before help could come she was badly burned 
from head to foot. She lingered in agony 
all day. Dowie and his elders prayed by her 
bedside, and at last Dr. Speicher, a licensed 
physician who has embraced Dowieism, was 
allowed to apply vaseline and bandages. It 
was found that Miss Dowie had inhaled flame, 
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and that night she died. Yet before she 
died she begged her father’s forgiveness for 
sinning, and sent word to his people to obey 
him carefully, lest death come to them also. 
For one of Dowie’s strictest commandments 
is against the use of alcohol in any form, 
and he had repeatedly forbidden her to use 
it in the lamp. In that moment Dowie was 
supreme, His people in all lands sent mes- 
sages of condolence and of renewed love to 
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DOWIE USING THE PRAYING-MACHINE. 


him, and reverently accepted Esther’s mes- 
sage. And Dowie, with tears streaming 
from his eyes, and with a heart almost 
broken, stood beside her body and prayed, 
not that God would help him to persuade his 
people that there was a rational excuse for 
failure to cure the young woman, but that 
he would forgive Esther, who had sinned 
against him. The death caused great grief 
in Zion; but the failure to cure caused not a $ 
ripple of questioning, though in Chicago it 
NOP THOUGHE Trwoutt destroy Dowie’s power. 
Another frequently used excuse for in- 
ability to cure is the patient's failure to 
tithe. Every fieite must-contribute to 
the Church a tenth of his increase, and this 
tenth is rigorously looked after. The whole 
amount-is something enorméus; vet no ac- 
count of it is rendered by Dowie except to 
say to his people that it is all spent in the 
service of the church, and that for his per- 
sonal living he depends upon the free-will 
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offerings of his people aside from tithes. It 
is well to add that all his enterprises are 
part of the church, so that whatever he puts 
the money into, all comes under that head. 
But the tithes are paid willingly by his 
people, and indeed one does not wonder at 
that so much when one understands some of 
the factors that combine to make the tithing 
habit a pleasant one. 

In the first place, Dowie cuts off the to- 
bacco and liquor bills, among the heaviest 
that the American people pay. He forbids 
card-playing and theater-going, and encour- 
ages outdoor games and cheap recreations. 
He directs his people strictly according to 
the scriptural ritual for clean living. He cuts 
off all doctors’ and drug bills, including the 
patent-medicine bills, which eat into the in- 
comes of thousands of people. He.conyinces 
the ailing that they are well_and sends them 
cheerfully about their tasks. By a combina- 
tion of all these things the Dowieites find 
themselves experiencing a spiritual and 
physical regeneration that other less mili- 
tant churches would do well to study. Pros- 
perity naturally comes to such_an eager, 
clean, industrious_people. Added to that, 
Zion works Tor Zion, so that the efforts of 
each increase the prosperity of all. Dowie 
is easily able to persuade his followers that 
out of all this well-being they should give 
him, in custody for the Lord, at least_a 
tenth. If they are not convinced, he thrusts 
them out of the church, Zion’s support is 
withdrawn, and the bad debtor tS eager to 
get back-by paying up in full. 

Zion believes that Dowie is a prophet; 
Chicago believes that he is a “fake.” I be- 
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lieve him to be sincere; yet I must admit 
that he uses all the methods of the char- 
latan. He possesses a clock stamping- 
machine. When he receives a request for 
prayer for the sick, he puts it in this machine, 
and stamps it, for example, “ Prayed May 10, 
3 P.M. John A. Dowie.” If the patient gets 
better about that time, he has a record to 
show what did it. When he receives a re- 
quest from a man, say, in Boston to pray iv a 
sick wife, he calls up the husband, or, better 
yet, the wife, on the long-distance telephone, 
and prays before the Tecejver, in order that 
the effect of is worm e felt. In his 
spare moments he"preaches and prays into 
a phonograph, reproduces the records by a 
new invention he has recently secured, and 
advertises that his followers in far-off Aus- 
tralia may now hear his voice conducting 
services, at so much a service to defray the 
cost of making the record and forwarding it. 
He controls a well-known photographer, and 
has had a lens made large enough for life-size 

ortraits, and has such a picture of himself. 
n addition, he has a phgtograph of himself 
for every time he turns about, and puts one 
on every periodical or pamphlet that he sends 
out. He has a robed choir of several hun- 
dreds to draw attention i ernacle, 
ifivests~everything he does with impressive 
ceremonials, drives behind fine horses, lives 
in style, and can be seen only on special ap- 
pointment. He advertises as a testimonial a 
letter from a woman in Indiana who sent 
him a dollar she earned by scrubbing floors, 
though she was in sore need herself. He is 


already planning for his monument a repro- / 


duction of the temple of Solomon. 


THE UNLEAFED BEECH. 


BY 


EDITH M. THOMAS. 


F any say that Beauty parts from thee 
When frost and wind thy summer honors steal, 
Stand forth, O beech, that such an one may see 
Beauty as great thy leafage did conceal! 


Lo, thou, the West Wind’s lithe antagonist, 

Art quick to strife, but when his force is spent, 
As in a garment meshed of autumn mist 

Thy branches sleep in silver-gray content. 


By all the crowning summers thou hast shed, 
By all thy well-fought winters, dauntless tree, 
Drop benisons upon thy lover’s head, 


And share thy strength, thy grace, thy hope, with me! 
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BY C. W. CHADWICK. 


HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED 


‘“‘THE UNLEAFED BEECH.” (STOWE, VERMONT.) 





DRAWN BY C., M. TABER. 
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CHEVALIER D’YRUJO. 


(THE CENTURY’S SERIES OF GILBERT STUART'S PORTRAITS OF MEN.) 

















A SPANISH OPPONENT OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


CHEVALIER D’YRUJO. 
BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


N THE CENTuRY for June, 1898, I gave, as 
the third of Stuart’s Portraits of Women, 
that of Sally McKean, Marchioness Yrujo, 
and said: “Stuart painted two portraits of 
the Marchioness d’Yrujo and two of her dis- 
tinguished husband; but whether the pictures 
are different, or one merely a replica of the 
other, I am unable to say, one of each being 
in Spain, and one of each in the possession of 
Mr.Thomas McKean of Philadelphia, a great- 
grandnephew of the marchioness.” Subse- 
quently I learned that Stuart had painted 
three portraits of each of them,and recently, 
through the courtesy of the Duke of Soto- 
mayor, who owns two of them, in Madrid, 
where his sister also possesses two, I have 
received photographs of these paintings 
which show that each is a different and orig- 
inal portrait, those of the marchioness ap- 
pearing to be even finer paintings than the 
one reproduced, while I should give the pref- 
erence to the American portrait of the mar- 
quis, reproduced in this number, and which 
is one of Stuart’s most exquisite works. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, an ex- 
cellent authority, once said of this portrait: 
“A more attractive youthful head was never 
put on canvas, and no painter who ever lived 
could have shown more spirit in the pose or 
more vitality in the audacious glance of the 
eye; while the daring expedient of relieving 
the head and the brown velvet coat against 
a background of cloud-flecked blue sky has 
resulted in a singular freshness and charm 
of color.” The portrait is actually buoyant 
and éxuberant with life, characteristics not 
lost in Mr. Wolf’s admirable engraving. 
Sefior Don Carlos Martinez d’Yrujo y 
Tacon was born at Cartagena, Spain, De- 
cember 4, 1763. He was educated at the 
University of Salamanca, entered the diplo- 
matic service, and arrived in Philadelphia, 
the seat of government, June, 1796, as his 
Catholic Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States. At the inauguration of John Adams, 
the following March, a contemporary de- 
scribed the minister as “of middle size, of 
round person, florid complexion, and hair 
Vou. LXIV.—109. 
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powdered like a snowball; dark, striped silk 
coat lined with satin, white waistcoat, black 
silk breeches, white silk stockings, shoes and 
buckles. He had by his side an elegant- 
hilted small sword, and his chapeau, tipped 
with white feathers, under his arm.” Wil- 
liam Cobbett, under his pseudonym of Peter 
Porcupine, libeled the minister, calling him, 
whom he nicknamed Don Yarico, “a fop, 
half don and half sans culotte”; for which 
the Spaniard sued him, but on the trial be- 
fore Chief Justice McKean, the Chevalier’s 
father-in-law, Cobbett was acquitted. 

In 1803 he was ennobled, being created 
Marquis en Casa Yrujo. He is thus de- 
scribed by Henry Adams: “ Proud as a typical 
Spaniard should be, and mingling an infusion 
of vanitywith his pride, irascible, headstrong; 
indiscreet as was possible for a diplomatist, 
and afraid of no prince or president; young, 
able, quick, and aggressive; devoted to his 
king and country; a flighty and dangerous 
friend, but a most troublesome enemy; al- 
ways in difficulties, but, in spite of fantastic 
outbursts, always respectable.” The marquis 
protested strongly against the Louisiana 
purchase, on the novel ground that we had 
bought stolen goods of which Spain was 
the rightful owner. He subsequently made 
strong opposition to the purchase of Florida, 
which culminated in an open quarrel, and 
the recall of the marquis was requested by 
this government. He left Washington, but 
a few months later returned, when he was 
requested by the Secretary. of State to with- 
draw. To which he replied: “I intend re- 
maining in the city four miles squaré in 
which the government resides as long as it 
may suit the interests of the king my master 
or my own personal convenience.” The mar- 
quis remained in this country, by way of 
bravado, for nearly a year, when he was sent 
to Rio Janeiro, as envoy to Brazil. Later he 
was minister at Paris, and then became First 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He 
died of apoplexy, in Madrid, January 17, 
1824. He had three children, born in Amer- 
ica. The representative of the family is his 
grandson, the present Duke of Sotomayor. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


BUST OF THE CARDIFF GIANT. 


THE CARDIFF GIANT. 


THE TRUE STORY OF A REMARKABLE DECEPTION. 


BY THE HON. ANDREW D. WHITE. 


Me oe the autumn of 1869 the peace- 
pee) ful valley of Onondaga, in central 
eae New York, was in commotion from 
a Ss sone and to the other. Strange 
reports echoed from farm to farm. It was 
noised abroad that a great stone statue or 
petrified giant had been dug up near the 
little hamlet of Cardiff, almost at the south- 
ern extremity of the valley; and soon, despite 
the fact that the crops were not yet gathered 
and the elections not yet over, men, women, 
and children were hurrying from Syracuse 
and from the farm-houses along the valley 
to the scene of the great discovery 
I had been absent in a distant State for 
some weeks, but on my return to Syracuse, 
meeting one of the most substantial citizens, 
a highly respected deacon in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, formerly a county judge, I 
asked him, in a jocose way, about the new 
object of interest, fully expecting that he 
would join me in a laugh over it; but, to my 
surprise, he became at once very solemn. He 
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said: “I assure you that this is no laughing 
matter; it is a very serious thing indeed. 
There is no question that an amazing dis- 
covery has been made. I advise you to go 
down and see what you think of it.” 

Next morning my brother and I, in a 
light buggy drawn by a fast trotter, were 
speeding through the valley to the scene of 
the discovery. As we went we saw more and 
more, on every side, evidences of enormous 
popular interest. The roads were crowded 
with buggies, carriages, and even omnibuses 
from the city, and with lumber-wagons from 
the farms. In about two hours we arrived 
at the Newell place, and found a gathering 
which at first sight seemed like a county 
fair. In the midst was a tent, and a crowd 
was pressing for admission. Entering, we 
saw a large pit or grave, and at the bottom 
of it, perhaps five feet below the surface, an 
enormous figure, apparently of Onondaga 
gray limestone. It was a stout giant, with 
massive features, the whole body nude, the 

















THE CARDIFF GIANT. 


limbs contracted as if in agony. It had a 
color as if it had lain long in the earth, and 
over its surface were minute punctures like 
pores. A special appearance of great age 
was given it by deep grooves and channels 
in its under side, apparently worn by the 
water which was flowing in streams through 
the earth and along the rock on which the 
figure rested. Lying in its grave, with the 
subdued light from the roof of the tent fall- 
ing upon it, and with the limbs contorted as 
if in a death-struggle, it produced a most 
weird effect. An air of great solemnity per- 
vaded the place. Visitors hardly spoke above 
a whisper. 

Coming out, I asked some questions, and 
was told that the farmer who lived hard by 
had discovered the figure when digging a well. 
Being asked my opinion, my answer was that 
the whole matter was undoubtedly a hoax: 
that there was no reason why the farmer 
should dig a well on the spot where the figure 
was found; that it was convenient neither to 
the house nor to the barn; that there was 
_ already a good spring and a stream of water 

running conveniently to both; that as to the 
figure itself, it certainly could not have been 
carved by any prehistoric race, since no part 
of it showed the characteristics of any such 
early work; that, rude as it was, it betrayed 
the qualities of a modern performance of a 
low order. 

Nor could it be a fossilized human being; 
in this all scientific observers of any note 
agreed. There wasample evidence, to one who 
had seen much sculpture, that it was carved, 
and that the man who carved it, though by 
no means possessed of genius or talent, had 
seen casts, engravings, or photographs of 
noted sculptures. The figure in size, in mas- 
siveness, in the drawing up of the limbs, and 
in its roughened surface, vaguely reminded 
one of Michelangelo’s “ Night” and “ Morn- 
ing.” Of course the difference between this 
crude figure and those great Medicean statues 
was infinite; and yet it seemed to me that 
the man who had carved this figure must 
have received a hint from those. 

It was also clear that the figure was not 
intended to be considered an idol or a monu- 
mental statue. There was no pedestal of 
any sort on which it could stand, and the 
disposition of the limbs and their contortions 
were not such as any sculptor would dream 
of in a figure to be set up for worship or 
admiration. That it was intended to be taken 
as a fossilized giant was indicated by the 
fact that it was made as nearly like a human 
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being as the limited powers of the stone- 
carver permitted, and that it was covered 
with minute imitations of pores. 

That it was a petrified human being of 
colossal size soon became a very generally 
accepted opinion, in spite of all scientific 
reasons to the contrary, and it became known 
as the “Cardiff Giant.” 

One thing seemed to argue strongly in 
favor of its antiquity, and I felt bound to 
confess, to those who asked my opinion, that 
it puzzled me. This was the fact that the 
surface water flowing beneath it in its grave 
seemed to have deeply grooved and chan- 
neled it on the under side. Now, the Onon- 
daga gray limestone is hard and substantial, 
and on that very account is used in the locks 
upon canals. For the running of surface 
water to wear such channels in it would re- 
quire centuries. 

Against the opinion that the figure was a 
hoax various arguments were used. It was 
insisted, first, that the farmer had not fhe 
ability to devise such a fraud; second, that 
he had not the means to execute it; third, 
that his family had lived there steadily for 
many years, and were ready to declare, under 
oath, that they had never seen the figure, and 
had known nothing of it, until it was acci- 
dentally discovered; fourth, that the neigh- 
bors had never seen or heard of it; fifth, that 
it was preposterous to suppose that such an 
enormous mass of stone could have been 
brought and buried in the place without 
some one finding it out; sixth, that the deep 
grooves and channels worn in it by the sur- 
face water proved its vast antiquity. 

To these considerations others were soon 
added. Especially interesting was it to ob- 
serve the evolution of myth and legend. 
Within a week after the discovery full-blown 
statements appeared to the effect that the 
neighboring Indians had abundant traditions 
of giants who formerly roamed over the hills 
of Onondaga; and finally the circumstantial 
story was evolved that an Onondaga squaw 
had declared, “in an impressive manner,” that 
the statue was “undoubtedly the petrified 
body of a gigantic Indian prophet who flour- 
ished many centuries ago and foretold the 
coming of the pale-faces, and who, just be- 
fore his own death, said to those about him 
that their descendants would see him again.” ! 
To this were added the reflections of many 
good people who found in it all an edifying 
confirmation of the biblical text, “There 
were giants in those days.” There was, in- 
deed, an undercurrent of skepticism among 


1 See “The Cardiff Giant Humbug,” p. 13 (Fort Dodge, Iowa, 1870). 
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the harder heads in the valley, but the pre- 
vailing opinion in the region at large was 
more and more in favor of the idea that the 
object was a fossilized human being, a giant 
of “those days.” Such was the rush to see 
the figure that the admission receipts were 
very large; it was even stated that they 
amounted to five per cent. upon three mil- 
lions of dollars. And soon came active men 
from the neighboring region who proposed 
to purchase the figure and exhibit it through- 
out the country. 

The leading spirit in this “syndicate” de- 
serves mention. He was a horse-dealer in a 
large way, and a banker in a small way, from 
a village in the next'county; a man keen and 
shrewd, but merciful and kindly, who had 
fought his way up from abject poverty, and 
whose fundamental principle, as he asserted 
it, was: “Do unto others as they would like 
to do unto you, and do it fust.” ? 

A joint-stock concern was formed, with a 
considerable capital, and an eminent show- 
man, “Colonel” Wood, was employed to ex- 
ploit the wonder. 

A week after my first visit I again went 
to the place by invitation. In the crowd on 
that day were many men of light and leading 
from neighboring towns, among them some 
who made pretensions to scientific know- 
ledge. The figure lying in its grave deeply 
impressed all, and as a party of us came away 
a most estimable doctor of divinity, pastor of 
one of the largest churches in Syracuse, said 
very impressively: “Is it not strange that 
any human being, after seeing this wonder- 
fully preserved figure, can deny the evidence 
of his senses, and refuse to believe, what is 
so evidently the fact, that we have here a 
fossilized human being, perhaps one of the 
giants mentioned in Scripture?” 

Another visitor, a bright-looking lady, was 
heard to declare: “ Nothing in the world can 
ever make me believe that he was not once 
a living being. Why, you can see the veins 
in his legs!” - 

Another prominent clergyman declared 
with ex cathedra emphasis: “This is not a 
thing contrived of man, but is the face of 
one who lived on the earth, the very image 
and child of God”;* and a writer to one of 
the most important daily papers of the region 
dwelt on the “majestic simplicity and gran- 





1 For a picture both amusing and pathetic of the 
doings of this man, and also of life in these central 
New York villages, see “David Harum,” a novel by E. 
N. Westcott (New York, 1898). 

2See letter of the Hon. Galusha Parsons, Fort 
Dodge pamphlet. 
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deur of the figure,” and added: “It is not 
unsafe to affirm that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred persons who have seen this wonder 
have become immediately and instantly im- 
pressed with the idea that they were in the 
presence of an object not made by mortal 
hands. No piece of sculpture ever produced 
the awe inspired by this blackened form. . . 

I venture to affirm that no living sculptor can 
be produced who will say that the figure was 
conceived and executed by any human 
being.” 4 

The current of belief ran more and more 
strongly, and soon embraced a large number 
of really thoughtful people. A week or two 
after my first visit there came from Albany a 
deputation of regents of the State Univer- 
sity, including especially Dr. Woolworth, the 
secretary, a man of large educational ex- 
perience, and no less a personage in the 
scientific world than Dr. James Hall, the 
State geologist, perhaps the most eminent 
American paleontologist of that period. 

On their arrival at Syracuse Imet them, and 
discussed with them the subject which so in- 
terested usall, urging them to be cautious, and 
reminding them that a mistake might prove 
very injurious to the reputation of the re- 
gents and to the proper standing of scientific 
men and methods in the State; that if the 
matter should turn out to be a fraud, and 
such eminent authorities should be found to 
have committed themselves to it, there would 
be a guffaw from one end of the country to 
the other at the expense of the men in- 
trusted by the State with its scientific and 
educational interests. Next day they went 
to Cardiff. They came, they saw, and they 
narrowly escaped being conquered. Luckily 
they did not give their sanction to the idea 
that the statue was a petrifaction; but Pro- 
fessor Hall was induced to say: “To all ap- 
pearance the statue lay upon the gravel 
when the decomposition of the fine silt or 
soil began, upon the surface of which the 
forests have grown for succeeding genera- 
tions. Altogether it is the most remarkable 
object brought to light in this country, and, 
although not dating back to the stone age, 
is, nevertheless, deserving of the attention 
of archeologists.” * 

At no period of my life have I ever been 
more discouraged regarding the possibility 


3 See Mr. Stockbridge’s article in the “Popular 
Science Monthly,” June, 1878. 

*See “The American Goliath,” p. 16 (Syracuse, 
1869). 
5 See his letter of October 23, 1869, in the Syracuse 


papers. 
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of making right reason prevail among men. 
As a refrain to every argument there 
seemed to run jeering and sneering through 
my brain Schiller’s famous line: 


Mit der Dummheit kimpfen Gotter selbst verge- 
bens. 


(Against stupidity the gods are powerless.) 


There seemed no possibility even of sus- 
pending the judgment of the great majority 
who saw the statue. Asa rule, they insisted 
on believing it a “petrified giant,” and those 
who did not dwelt on its perfections as an 
ancient statue. They saw in it a whole cata- 
logue of fine quality, and one writer went 
into such extreme ecstasies that he suddenly 
realized the fact, and ended by saying: “ But 
this is rather too high-flown, so I had better 
conclude.” As a matter of fact, the work 
was wretchedly defective in proportion and 
features. In every characteristic of sculp- 
ture it showed itself simply the work of an 
inferior stone-carver. 

Dr. Boynton, a local lecturer on scientific 
subjects, gave it the highest praise as a work 
of art, and attributed it to early Jesuit mission- 
aries who had come into that region about 
two hundred years before. Another gentle- 
man, who united the character of a deservedly 
beloved pastor with that of an inspiring 
popular lecturer on various scientific topics, 
developed this Boynton theory. He attrib- 
uted the statue to “a trained sculptor... 
who had noble original powers; for none but 
such could have formed and wrought out the 
conception of that stately head, with its calm 
smile so full of mingled sweetness and 
strength.” This writer then ventured the 
query: “Was it not, as Dr. Boynton sug- 
gests, some one from that French colony, .. . 
some one with a righteous soul sighing over 
the lost civilization of Europe, weary of 
swamp and forest and fort, who, finding this 
block by the side of the stream, solaced the 
weary days of exile with pouring out his 
thought upon the stone?”* Although the 
most eminent sculptor in the State had ut- 
terly refused to pronounce the figureanything 
beyond a poor piece of carving, these strains 
of admiration and adoration continued. 

There was evidently a “joy in believing” 
in the marvel, and this was increased by the 
peculiarly American superstition that the 
correctness of a belief is decided by the num- 
ber of people who can be induced to adopt 
it—that truth is a matter of majorities. The 
current of credulity seemed irresistible. 
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Shortly afterward the statue was raised 
from its grave, taken to Syracuse and to va- 
rious other cities, including the city of New 
York, and in each place exhibited as a show. 

As already stated, there was but one thing 
in the figure, as I had seen it, which puzzled 
me, and that was the grooving of the under 
side, apparently by currents of water, which, 
as the statue appeared to be of our Onondaga 
gray limestone, would require very many 
years. But one day one of the cool-headed 
skeptics of the valley, an old schoolmate of 
mine, came to me, and, with an air of great 
solemnity, took from his pocket an object 
which he carefully unrolled from its wrap- 
pings, and said: “There is a piece of the 
giant. Careful guard has been kept from 
the first in order to prevent people touching 
it, but I have managed to get a piece of it, 
and here it is.” I took it in my hand, and 
the matter was made clear in an instant. 
The stone was not our hard Onondaga gray 
limestone, but soft, easily marked with the 
finger-nail, and, on testing it with an acid, I 
found it not hard carbonate of lime, but a 
friable sulphate of lime, a sort of gypsum, 
which must have been brought from some 
other part of the country. 

A healthful skepticism now asserted its 
rights. Professor O. C. Marsh of Yale ap- 
peared upon the scene. Fortunately, he was 
not only one of the most eminent of living 
paleontologists, but, unlike most who had 
given an opinion, he really knew something 
of sculpture, for he was familiar with the 
best galleries of the Old World. He ex- 
amined the statue, and said: “It is of very 
recent origin, and a most decided humbug. 
. . . Very short exposure of the statue 
would suffice to obliterate all trace of tool- 
marks, and also to roughen the polished 
surfaces; but these are still quite perfect, 
and hence the giant must have been very 
recently buried. . . . I am surprised that 
any scientific observers should not have at 
once detected the unmistakable evidence 
against its antiquity.” * 

Various suspicious circumstances pres- 
ently became known. It was found that 
Farmer Newell had just remitted to a man 
named Hull, at some place in the West, 
several thousand dollars, the result of ad- 
mission fees to the booth containing the 
figure, and that nothing had come in return. 
Thinking men in the neighborhood reasoned 
that as Newell had never been in condition 
to owe any human being such an amount of 


1 See the Syracuse daily papers as above. 2 See Professor Marsh’s letter in the “Syracuse Daily 
Journal,” November 30, 1869. 
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money, and had received nothing in return 
for it, his correspondent had not unlikely 
something to do with the statue. These 
suspicions were soon confirmed. The neigh- 
boring farmers, who in their quiet way kept 
their eyes open, noted a tall, lank person who 
frequently visited the place, and who seemed 
to exercise a complete control over Farmer 
Newell. Soon it was learned that this 
stranger was the man Hull,—Newell’s bro- 
ther-in-law,—the same to whom the latter 
had made the large remittance of admis- 
sion money. One day two or three farmers 
from a distance, visiting the place for the 
first time, and seeing Hull, said: “ Why, that 
is the man who brought the big box down 
the valley.” On being asked what they 
meant, they said that, being one evening in 
a tavérn on the valley turnpike, some miles 
above Cardiff, they had noticed under the 
tavern-shed a wagon bearing an enormous 
box, and when they met Hull in the bar- 
room and asked about it, he said that it was 
some tobacco-cutting machinery which he 
was bringing to Syracuse. Other farmers, 
who had seen the box and talked with Hull 
at different places on the road between Bing- 
hamton and Cardiff, made similar statements. 
It was then ascertained that no such box had 
passed the toll-gates between Cardiff and 
Syracuse, and proofs of the swindle began 
to mature. 

But skepticism was not well received. 
Vested interests had accrued; a considerable 
number of people, most of them very good 
people, had taken stock in the new enter- 
prise, and anything which discredited it was 
unwelcome to them. 

It was not at all that they wished to 
countenance an imposture, but it had be- 
come so entwined with their beliefs and their 
interests that at last they came to abhor 
any skepticism regarding it. A pamphlet 
was now issued in behalf of the wonder— 
“The American Goliath.” On its title-page 
it claimed to give “The History of the Dis- 
covery, and the Opinions of Scientific Men 
Thereon.” The tone of the book was mod- 
erate, but its tendency was evident. Only 
letters and newspaper articles exciting cu- 
riosity or favoring the genuineness of the 
statue were admitted; adverse testimony, 
like that of Professor Marsh, was carefully 
excluded. 

Before long the matter entered upon a 
comical phase. The great Barnum attempted 
to purchase the “giant”; but in vain. He 
then had a copy made so nearly resembling 
the original that no one, save possibly an 
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expert, could distinguish between them. 
This new statue was also exhibited as the 
Cardiff Giant, and thenceforward the credit 
of the discovery declined. 

The catastrophe now approached rapidly, 
and soon affidavits from men of high char- 
acter in Iowa and Illinois established the fact 
that the figure was made at Fort Dodge, in 
Iowa, of a great block of gypsum there found; 
that this block was transported by land to 
the nearest railway-station, Boone, about 
forty-five miles distant; that on the way the 
wagon conveying it broke down, and that, as 
no other could be found strong enough to 
bear the whole weight, a portion of the block 
was cut off; that, thus diminished, it was 
taken to Chicago, where a German stone- 
carver gave it final shape; that, as it had 
been shortened, he was obliged to draw up 
the lower limbs, thus giving it a strikingly 
contracted and agonized appearance; that 
the under side of the figure was grooved and 
channeled, that it should appear to be 
wasted by age; that it was then dotted or 
pitted over with minute pores by means of 
a leaden mallet faced with steel needles; 
that it was stained with some preparation 
which gave it an appearance of great age; 
that it was then shipped to a place near 
Binghamton, New York, and finally brought 
to Cardiff, and there buried. It further came 
out that Hull, in order to secure his brother- 
in-law, Farmer Newell, as his confederate in 
burying the statue, had sworn him to se- 
crecy, and in order that the family might 
testify that they had never heard or seen 
anything of the statue until it had been un- 
earthed, he had sent them away on a little 
excursion covering the time when it was 
brought and buried. All these facts were 
established by affidavits from men of high 
character in Iowa and Illinois, by the sworn 
testimony of various Onondaga farmers and 
men of business, and finally by the admis- 
sions, and even boasts, of Hull himself. 

Against this tide of truth the good people 
who had pinned their faith to the statue, 
those who had vested interests in it, and 
those who had rashly given solemn opinions 
in favor of it, struggled, for a time, desper- 
ately. A writer in the Syracuse “Journal” 
expressed a sort of regretful wonder and 
shame that “the public are asked to over- 
throw the sworn testimony of sustained 
witnesses, corroborated by the highest sci- 
entific authority,” the only sworn witnesses 
being Farmer Newell, whose testimony was 
not at all conclusive, and the “ highest scien- 
tific authority” being an eminent local den- 














tist, who, early in his life, had given popular 
chemical lectures, and who had now invested 
money in the enterprise. 

The same writer referred also with awe to 
“the men of sense, property, and character 
who own the giant and receive whatever 
revenue arises from its exhibition”; and the 
argument culminated in the oracular decla- 
ration that “the operations of water as tes- 
tified and interpreted by science cannot 
create falsehood.” ! 

But all this pathetic eloquence was in 
vain. Hull, the inventor of the fraud, having 
realized more money from it than he had 
expected, and being sharp enough to see 
that its day was done, was evidently bursting 
with the desire to avert scorn from himself 
by bringing the laugh upon others, and espe- 
cially upon the clergymen whom, as we shall 
see hereafter, he so greatly disliked. He 
now acknowledged that the whole matter 
was a swindle, and gave details of the way 
in which he came to embark in it. He 
avowed that the idea was suggested to him 
by a discussion with a revivalist in Iowa; 
that, being himself a skeptic in religious 
matters, he had flung at his antagonist “ those 
remarkable stories in the Bible about giants ”; 
that, observing how readily the revivalist and 
those with him took up the cudgels for the 
giants, it then and there occurred to him 
that, since so many people found pleasure 
in believing such things, he would have a 
statue carved out of a stone which he had 
found in Iowa, and pass it off on them as a 
petrified giant. In a later conversation he 
said that one thing which decided him was 
that the stone had in it dark-colored bluish 
streaks which resembled in appearance the 
veins of the human body. The evolution of 
the whole swindle thus became clear, simple, 
and natural. 

Up to the time of this fraud Hull’s re- 
markable cunning and trickiness had never 
availed him much. He had made various 
petty inventions, but had realized very little 
from them. He had then made some com- 
binations against the internal revenue laws 
in the manufacture and sale of tobacco, and 
these had only brought him into trouble with 
the courts. But now, when the boundless 
resources of human credulity were suddenly 
revealed to him by the revivalist, he deter- 
mined to exploit them. This evolution of 
his ideas strikingly resembles that through 
which the mind of a similarly worthless, 
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shiftless, tricky creature in western New 
York, Joseph Smith, must have passed 
forty years before, when he dug up the 
“golden plates” of the Book of Mormon, 
and found plenty of excellent people who 
rejoiced in believing that the Rev. Mr. Spal- 
ding’s biblical novel was a new revelation 
from the Almighty. 

The whole matter was thus fully laid open, 
and it might have been reasonably expected 
that thenceforward no human being would 
insist that the stone figure was anything but 
a swindle. 

Not so. In the divinity school of Yale 
College, about the middle of the century, 
was a solemn, quiet, semi-jocose, semi-mel- 
ancholy resident graduate, Alexander Mc- 
Whorter. He had embarked in various 
matters which had not turned out very well. 
Hot water, ecclesiastical and social, seemed 
his favorite element. He was believed gen- 
erally to secure most of his sleep during the 
day and to do most of his work during the 
night. A favorite object of his study was 
Hebrew. Various strange things had ap- 
peared from his pen, and, most curious of 
all, a little book entitled “Yahveh Christ,” 
in which he had endeavored to demonstrate 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was to be 
found entangled in the consonants out of 
which former scholars made the word “Je- 
hovah,” and more recent scholars “ Yahveh ”; 
that this word, in fact, proved the doctrine 
of the Trinity.” 

He now brought his intellect to bear upon 
the Cardiff Giant, and soon produced an 
amazing theory, developing it at length in 
a careful article. This theory was, simply, 
that the figure discovered at Cardiff was a 
Phenician idol; and Mr. McWhorter pub- 
lished, as the climax to all his proofs, the 
facsimile and translation of an inscription 
which he had discovered upon the figure — 
an inscription which he thought could leave 
no doubt in the mind of any person open to 
conviction. 

That the whole thing was a swindle, con- 
fessed by all who took part in it, with full 
details as to its origin and development, 
seemed to him not worthy of the slightest men- 
tion. Regardless of all the facts in the case, 
he showed a pathetic devotion to his theory, 
and allowed his imagination the fullest 
play. He found, first of all, an inspiration of 
thirteen letters, “introduced by a large cross 
or star, the Assyrian index of the Deity.” 


1 See letter of “X” in the “Syracuse Daily Journal,” given in the Fort Dodge pamphlet, pp. 15, 16. 


2 See “Yahveh Christ, or the Memorial Name,” 
Mound-builders,” in the “Galaxy,” 


by A. McWhorter, and see “Tammuz and the 
July, 1872, by the same author. 
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Before the last word of the inscription he 
found carved “a flower” which he regarded 
“as consecrated to the particular deity Tam- 
muz, and at both ends of the inscription a 
serpent monogram and symbol of Baal.” 
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SERPENT MONOGRAM AND SYMBOL OF BAAL. 


This inscription he assumed as an evident 
fact, though no other human being had ever 
been able to see it. Even Professor White, 
M.D., of the Yale Medical School, with the 
best intentions in the world, was unable to 
find it. Dr. White was certainly not inclined 
to superficiality or skepticism. With “achro- 
matic glasses, which magnified forty-five 
diameters,” he examined the “pinholes” 
which covered the figure, and declared “the 
beautiful finish of every pore, or pinhole, 
appeared to me strongly opposed to the idea 
that the statue was of modern workmanship.” 
He also thought he saw the markings which 
Mr. McWhorter conjectured might be an 
inscription, and said in a letter: “Though I 
saw no recent tool-marks, I saw evidences 
of design in the form and arrangement of 
the markings which suggested the idea of 
an inscription.” And finally, having made 
these concessions, he ends his long letter 
with the very guarded statement that, 
“though not fully decided, I incline to the 
opinion that the Onondaga statue is of an- 
cient origin.” 

But this mild statement did not daunt 
Mr. McWhorter. Having calmly pronounced 
Dr. White “in error,” he proceeded with 
sublime disregard of every other human 
being. He found that the statue “belongs 
to the winged or ‘cherubim’ type”; that 
“down the left side of the figure are seen 
the outlines of folded wings, even the sepa- 
rate feathers being clearly distinguishable ”; 
that the left side of the head is inexpressibly 
noble and majestic,” and “ conforms remarka- 
bly to the type of the head of the mound-build- 
ers ”; that “the left arm terminates in what 
appears to be a huge extended lion’s paw”; 
that “the dual idea expressed in the head is 
carried out in the figure”; that “in the won- 
derfully artistic mouth of the divine side we 
find a suggestion of that of the Greek 
Apollo.” Mr. McWhorter also found other 
things that no other human being was ever 
able to discern, and among them “a crescent- 
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shaped wound upon the left side,” “traces 
of ancient coloring ” in all parts of the statue, 
and evidences that the minute pores were 
made by “borers.” He lays great stress on 
an “ancient medal” found in Onondaga, 
which he thinks belongs “to the era of the 
mound-builders,” and on which he finds a 
“circle inclosing an equilateral cross, both 
cross and circle, ‘like the wheel of Ezekiel, 
being full of small circles, or eyes.” As a 
matter of fact, this “ancient medal” was an 
English penny, which a street-urchin of 
Syracuse said that he found near the statue, 
and the “equilateral cross” was simply the 
well-known cross of St. George. Mr. Mc- 
Whorter thinks the circle inclosing, the cross 
denotes the “worid soul,” and in a disserta- 
tion of about twenty pages he discourses 
upon “Baal,” “Tammuz,” “King Hiram of 
Tyre,” “The Ships of Tarshish,” the “ Eluli,” 
and “ Atlas,” with plentiful arguments drawn 
from a multitude of authorities, among them 
Sanchuniathon, Ezekiel, Plato, Dr. Déllinger, 
Isaiah, Melanchthon, Lenormant, Humboldt, 
Sir John Lubbock, and Don Domingo Juar- 
ros, finally satisfying himself that the statue 
was “brought over by the foreign colony of 
Phenicians,” possibly several hundred years 
before Christ.’ 

With the modesty of a true scholar he 
says: “ Whether the final battle of Onondaga 
... occurred before or after this event we 
cannot tell.” But, resuming confidence, he 
says: “We only know that at some distant 
period the great statue, brought in a ‘ship 
of Tarshish’ across the sea of Atl, was 
lightly covered with twigs and flowers, and 
these with gravel.” The deliberations of the 
Pickwick Club over “Bill Stubs, his Mark ” 
pale before this, and Dickens, in his most 
expansive moods, never conceived anything 
more funny than the long, solemn discussion 
between the erratic Hebrew scholar and the 
eminent medical professor at New Haven 
over the “pores” of the statue, which one 
of them thought the work of minute ani- 
mals, which the other thought elaborate 
Phenician workmanship, which both thought 
exquisite, and which the maker of the statue 
had already confessed that he had made by 
striking the statue with a mallet faced with 
needles. 

Mr. McWhorter’s new theory made no 
great stir in the United States, though some, 
doubtless, found comfort in it; but it found 
one very eminent convert across the ocean, 
and in a place where he might least have 
expected him. Some ten years after the 


1 See the “Galaxy” article mentioned above. 
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event above sketched, while residing at Ber- 
lin as minister of the United States, I one 
day received, from an American student at 
the university at Halle, a letter stating that 
he had been requested, by no less a person- 
age than the eminent Dr. Schlottmann, in- 
structor of Hebrew in the theological school 
of that university, the successor of Gesenius 
in that branch of instruction, to write me for 
information regarding the Phenician statue 
descrived by Alexander McWhorter. 

In reply I detailed to him the main points 
in the history of the case as it has been 
given in this paper, adding, as against the 
Phenician theory, that nothing in the nature 
of Phenician remains had ever been found 
within the borders of the United States, and 
that if they had been found, this remote 
valley, three hundred miles from the sea, 
barred from the coast by mountain-ranges, 
forests, and savage tribes, could never have 
been the place chosen by Phenician naviga- 
tors for such a deposit; that the figure itself 
was clearly not a work of early art, but a 
crude development by an uncultured stone- 
cutter out of his remembrance of things in 
modern sculpture; and that the inscription 
was purely the creation of Mr. McWhorter’s 
imagination. 

In his acknowledgment my correspondent 
said that I had left no doubt in his mind as 
to the fact that the giant was a swindle, but 
that he had communicated my letter to the 
eminent Dr. Schlottmann, that the latter 
had avowed that I had not convinced him, 
and that he still believed the Cardiff figure 
to be a Phenician statue bearing a most 
important inscription. 

One man emerged from this chapter in the 
history of human folly supremely happy. 
This was Hull, the inventor of the giant. 
He had at last made some money, had gained 
a reputation for “smartness,” and, what 
probably pleased him most of all, had re- 
venged himself upon the reverend gentleman 
at Ackley, Iowa, who had worsted him in the 
argument as to the giants mentioned in 
Scripture. 

So elate was he that he shortly set about 
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devising another “petrified man” which 
should defy the world. It was of clay, baked 
in a furnace, contained human bones, and 
was provided with “a tail and legs of the 
ape type.” This he caused to be buried and 
discovered in Colorado. This time he claimed 
to have the aid of one of his former foes, the 
great Barnum, and all went well until his old 
enemy, Professor Marsh of Yale, appeared. 
He blasted the whole enterprise by a few 
minutes of scientific observation and com- 
mon-sense discourse. 

Others tried to imitate Hull, and in 1876 
one William Ruddock of Thornton, St. Clair 
County, Michigan, manufactured a small 
effigy in cement, and in due time brought 
about the discovery of it. But though 
several gentlemen used it to strengthen 
their arguments as to the literal, prosaic 
correctness of Genesis, it proved a failure. 
Finally, in 1889, twenty years after the Car- 
diff Giant was devised, a “petrified man” 
was found near Bathurst in Australia, 
brought to Sydney, and exhibited. The 
result was, in some measure, the same as in 
the case of the American fraud. Excellent 
people found comfort in believing, and sun- 
dry pseudo-scientific men of a cheap sort 
thought it best to pander to this sentiment; 
but a well-trained geologist pointed out the 
absurdity of the popular theory, and finally 
the police finished the matter by securing 
evidences of fraud.’ 

To close these annals, I may add that re- 
cently the inventor of the Cardiff giant, Hull, 
being, at the age of seventy-six years, ap- 
parently in his last illness, and anxious for 
the fame which comes from successful 
achievement, has again given to the press a 
full account of his part in the original fraud, 
confirming what he had previously stated, 
showing how he planned it, executed it, and 
realized a goodly sum from it; how Barnum 
wished to purchase it from him; and how, 
above all, he had his joke at the expense of 
those who, though they had managed to 
overcome him in argument, had finally been 
rendered ridiculous in the sight of the whole 
country.” 


1 For the Ruddock “discovery” see Dr. G. A. Stockwell in the “Popular Science Monthly” for June, 1878. For 


the Australian fraud see the London “Times” of August 2, 1889. 


2 For Hull’s “Final State- 


ment” see the “Ithaca Daily Journal” of January 4, 1898. 
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fara eMOCIETY is fast becoming richer 
5 aA than was foreshadowed in the 
ms) most audacious dreams of the 
alps past. Measured by the stan- 
AeA SS EY dards of to-day, Croesus was a 
person of very moderate fortune; and the 
revenues of_kings are of small account com- 
pared with the incomes of the leading cap- 
italists of the twentieth century. There 
are those who think that the recent pro- 
duction of wealth is abnormal and who are 
predicting a return to the old scale of values 
in the near future. There are, however, 
no signs of any reduction of energy, any 
decline of force, any exhaustion either of 
the genius which creates wealth or of the 
material out of which wealth is developed. 
There are, on the contrary, many things 
which indicate that society is in the early 
stages of a wealth-producing period the 
like of which has not only not occurred 
before, but has never been anticipated by 
the most sanguine men of affairs. Great 
changes will undoubtedly be made in the 
methods of distribution of wealth, but there 
will be no diminution in its production. His- 
toric processes are now bearing the slow 
fruitage of time in the opening up of the 
entire globe, the drawing together of races 
in free competition in the field of the world, 
the discovery of the magical power of co- 
operation and combination and their appli- 
cation to commerce and trade on a great 
scale, and, above all, the application of 
science to business in all departments, from 
the uses of chemistry in manufacturing 
to the uses of electricity in swift commu- 
nication and conveyance of goods. 

It is probable that the severest test to 
which society is to be subjected lies before 
it in the opulence of the near future, and 
there is good ground for the forebodings of 
those who fear that in the greatness of their 
material fortunes the spiritual fortunes of 
men will suffer permanent eclipse. The 
great races have been great by virtue not of 
possessions, but of ideas, convictions, and 
character; and in this respect it is not dog- 
matic to affirm that history will repeat itself. 
The problem of the near future will be to 
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keep the spirit in command of the body, the 
mind superior to the hand, the idea supreme 
above the material which gives it concrete 
expression. That problem will not be solved 
by any form of asceticism, by the preaching 
of poverty, by repression of the full and free 
play of human energy. Safety lies not in 
the mutilation of man as God made him, but 
in persuading him to accept a true scale of 
values, a real appraisement of his posses- 
sions. A complicated problem is never 
solved by going backward; it is solved by 
going forward. Society will not be saved by 
making it poor, but by making it strong. So 
long as the genius of man has such subtle 
powers of insight, discovery, and adaptation, 
and so long as the earth on which he lives 
supplies him so abundantly with force, ma- 
terial, and method, it is as idle to ask him to 
limit production as to invite him to commit 
suicide; he works, and he will work with an 
increasing skill, by the law of his nature, 
and he will grow rich by the law of the world 
in which he works. The only real question, 
therefore, is, What shall he do with his 
wealth? 

This question is probably more fundamen- 
tal than any political or economical question 
now in discussion, and Mr. Carnegie’s answer 
to it has made him one of the foremost men 
of his time. It is significant that the em- 
phasis of interest in Mr. Carnegie’s case has 
shifted from his wealth to the uses he is 
making of it; from the material with which 
he works to the idea which he is expressing 
through it. He represents a new order of 
men in the world, and the instinctive feeling 
that a man’s fortune is his private affair and 
that it betrays a lack of delicacy to speak of 
it has given place to a recognition of the 
public aspects of great fortunes when, by 
organization, they constitute the basis of a 
new group of forces in society. The great 
modern capitalist is not and cannot be a 
private person; he is, by virtue of his power 
and his responsibilities, as much and as 
legitimately a public man as the Czar of 
Russia, the Prime Minister of England, or 
the President of the United States. He is 
no longer simply an employer of labor: he is 




























also the controller and manager of the vast 
accumulations which numberless private 
persons have intrusted to him. His property 
is the security of countless small invest- 
ments; his integrity and capacity are ele- 
ments in the well-being of the community. 

When great capitalists began to appear 
there was a great deal of idle and, in many 
cases, of vulgar curiosity about their habits 
of life, their amusements and occupations. 
That kind of curiosity will always exist, and 
is now the chief stock in trade of cheap 
newspapers which denounce the rich in 
leaded editorials and surrender page after 
page to minute and impertinent accounts of 
the dress, food, amusements, and dissipation 
of the same class. Rational interest has 
shifted, however, from the making of for- 
tunes to their use; from accumulation to 
distribution. 

In the development of the phase of modern 
life which has produced the great capitalist, 
Mr. Carnegie has been a significant figure. 
He was one of the first in point of time to 
arrive at the position of a great man of 
wealth by modern standards; to acquire a 
fortune so vast that its possession gave 
him historical prominence. His success was 
the more dramatic because it was achieved 
by the use of so few tools at the start; it had 
no visible foundations of inherited capital, 
organization, or opportunity; it rested solely 
on the character and force of the man; on 
his insight into the possibilities of the means, 
the openings, and the men about him; on his 
courage, steadiness, power of combination, 
and sustained force of intellect. 

The foundations of Mr. Carnegie’s success 
were laid in his personality, and the work 
was done in large measure by his ancestors. 
He is often spoken of as the conspicuous 
example of the self-made man. If by self- 
made is meant the making of a powerful 
person in will, intelligence, and practical 
force with slight accidental aids from cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Carnegie is self-made; but 
if the phrase carries with it the idea of com- 
plete organization of character and mind 
without contribution from others, Mr. Car- 
negie is not self-made. To the making 
of every powerful man many agencies con- 
tribute: ancestry, racial tendencies, general 
conditions, local opportunities. No man suc- 
ceeds without help from others; no man 
becomes great in any field of endeavor by 
isolated growth; all development is aided by 
cooperation; every success is social in its 
conditions if not in its origin; and, therefore, 
every success ought to be interpreted in 
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terms of social service. No man secures 
anything for himself in isolation, and no 
man has a moral right to enjoy in isolation 
the thing he Secures. 

Mr. Carnegie made his fortune by virtue 
of qualities in his own nature and with little 
aid from without; so far as outside help was 
concerned, he is a striking example of how 
much a man can accomplish with no tools 
except those which nature puts into his 
hands. In the new and greater stage of 
his career, Mr. Carnegie is now rendering his 
most distinctive service to the community 
by his interpretation of the uses and re- 
sponsibilities of wealth. When the immense 
sums which he has given and will give for 
educational purposes in one form or another 
are added up and the total set down in fig- 
ures, the imagination of the country will be 
impressed and its sense of obligation quick- 
ened; but in the long run it will probably 
appear that the greatest service rendered 
by Mr. Carnegie was not his vast beneficence, 
but his attitude toward his success, his recog- 
nition of the social element in great enter- 
prises, his return in kind to the community 
which made his rise to affluence and power 
possible. 

The real test of a man comes when the 
necessity for work is past and he is able to 
give himself to the things for which he cares. 
It has often happened that a man has arrived 
at fortune and ease only to disclose the 
emptiness of his soul, the poverty of his 
ideals. It is the way in which Mr. Carnegie 
has met this test which has made him so 
interesting a figure of late years, and has 
revealed, as his years of active business 
life could not reveal, the variety and range 
of his interests, the deep springs of youth 
and activity in his nature. For this endow- 
ment of imagination, vivacity, spiritual en- 
ergy, he owes as much to his ancestry as 
for his sagacity, energy, and thrift. Hecomes 
of a race of extraordinary capacity for deal- 
ing with affairs and of extraordinary capacity 
for living by ideas—a race which not only 
strikes hard and works hard, but which puts 
the same force into emotional and moral life; 
combining in the same person the keenest 
shrewdness, the clearest judgment, and the 
capacity for absolute surrender to a great 
passion or a great cause. Scotland has been 
the home of “lost causes and impossible loy- 
alties”; and Scotland has also been, taking 
into account her size and her population, a 
country of unique spiritual and intellectual 
influence; the home of thinkers, scholars, 
poets, romancers; with universities which are 
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the organized opportunity of the poorest, 
and a poetry which is the possession of the 
humblest and the most unlearned. 

The vast generosity of Mr. Carnegie to 
literature and scholarship—for the library is 
the storehouse of literature and the open 
door to scholarship—is not a matter of im- 
pulse and did not take its rise in suggestion 
from without. Love of poetry and learning 
came to him by inheritance. His youth knew 
the spell and the inspiration of Burns and 
Shakspere and those noble old ballads in 
which the idealism, the passion, and the 
tragedy of Scottish life found such moving 
and dramatic expression. Self-made in his 
independence of material help, Mr. Carnegie 
was singularly fortunate in the ancestral 
influences which penetrated and enriched his 
nature far below the region of his practical 
activity and efficiency, that deeper part of 
him which has found expression in these 
later years, and has asserted its priority of 
spiritual importance over the executive side 
of his character. 

This background of early life, becoming 
constantly more distinct in Mr. Carnegie’s 
later career, must be taken into account in 
any attempt to explain the man, but can 
only be lightly touched here. In a Scottish 
home of the kind from which Mr. Carnegie 
came there are to be found not only the 
qualities which command success in affairs, 
but the higher qualities which weigh and 
measure success in terms of spiritual values. 
Among those vigorous, honorable, thrifty 
Scottish folk, with their keen native sagacity 
and their equally keen appreciation of learn- 
ing, of poetry, of the finer things of the 
spirit, several figures may be recalled: a 
father endowed with the gift of* imagina- 
tion, poetic in temperament, eloquent in 
speech, passionately interested in all move- 
ments for the betterment of his kind; a 
mother from the Highlands, with the Celtic 
sensibility and fire, an inexhaustible store of 
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old ballads in her memory; an uncle who be- 
came a foster-father, and who has but re- 
cently gone to his rest, feeble with the weight 
of years but of an unbroken courage and that 
sweetness which is the flower of a lifelong 
rectitude and a lifelong cherishing of the 
traditions, the songs, the spiritual impulses 
of a race whose labors and hardships have 
never lacked the illuminating touch of the 
imagination. This uncle, who loved liberty 
because it is the heritage of brave souls, in 
the dark days of the American Civil War 
stood almost alone in his community for the 
cause which Lincoln represented. He loved 
education with the passion of an ardent na- 
ture, eager to open the doors of opportu- 
nity, and his happiest hour came when Mr. 
Carnegie endowed a school for manual train- 
ing in the Scottish town in which he lived 
and attached his name to it. His working 
hours knew the constant solace of poetry, and 
he taught the boys growing up about him 
the songs of Burns, the Scottish ballads, and 
the plays of Shakspere as they learned their 
crafts. “I made myself a boy that they 
might be men,” he once said, recalling the - 
days when, as they worked together, they 
impersonated the actors in the great stories 
of Scottish history and tradition. His 
eyes kindled when the old songs were 
sung, and his youth came back to him as, 
with undimmed memory and unspent feeling, 
he recited the lines which he carried in his 
heart. A beautiful figure, this old uncle, ven- 
erable and yet touched with the spirit which 
knows not age, in deep sympathy with the 
upward movement of the world, and one in 
heart with the struggle for larger opportu- 
nities everywhere. In the light of the mem- 
ory of such an ancestry it is easy to under- 
stand why Mr. Carnegie has ceased to be 
an organizer of industry and become an or- 
ganizer of opportunity, and is now, on a scale 
unpractised before, transmuting fortune into 
knowledge, thought, freedom, and power. 


BETRAYAL. 


BY JOHN 


B. TABB. 





* Wo I shall kiss,” I heard a Sunbeam say, 
“Take him and lead away.” 
Then, with the Traitor’s salutation, “ Hail!” 


He kissed the Dawn-Star pale. 














THE SENSE OF HUMOR IN CHILDREN. 


BY KATHERINE A. CHANDLER. 


N all our humorous columns and periodi- 

cals a certain percentage of the jokes are 
children’s sayings. These generally show 
the child’s inability to accept his environ- 
ment as conceived by the adult mind, and 
are relished by the mature because of the 
unexpected and incongruous revelations. 
The child himself sees nothing laughable 
in his statements, unless he has been spoiled 
by adult analysis in his presence. 

A teacher in the primary grades of a 
public school in one of our prominent cities 
became interested in the occasions that 
awakened mirth in her pupils. The mortifi- 
cation or discomfort or hoaxing of others 
caused a tide of laughter that ebbed and 
flowed irregularly until the mind was raised 
to different levels, while a witty remark 
passed unnoticed, unless a grown person 
initiated the smiles. 

Hoping to learn what the children them- 
selves would consider humorous, she con- 
sulted with teachers of all the grades from 
the second year of school life to the com- 
pletion of the grammar course. As a result 
of the conference, a week after a vacation 
’ all the grades were assigned this topic for 
composition in a regular language exercise: 
“Describe the best joke you heard during 
vacation.” By putting the topic outside the 
school session it was hoped that the fun 
associated with the school-room would not be 
described, and that more individual results 
would be obtained. 

There were about seven hundred papers 
returned, written by children from eight to 
fifteen. The majority of the children were 
of American parentage, and they came from 
the comfortable homes of the middle class. 
They did not confine themselves to the last 
vacation, which was the summer recess, but, 
without questioning, described anything out- 
side school sessions. The papers were seg- 
regated by years, which, on the whole, with 
children of the same social class, represents 
the average mind development. They were 
also divided according tg sex, although this 
was found not to count in the younger ages. 

The children of eight, without exception, 
described an action, and one in which they 





had personally participated, either as joker 
or as observer. The jokes recorded were 
always on some one else. They all embodied 
an idea of discomfort to somebody or some- 
thing. A companion was tripped, or knocked 
into a water-trough, or frightened by a 
snake, or burned with a hot spoon, or shot 
with firecrackers, or pinched, or beaten for 
a birthday, or scared with a Jack-o’-lantern. 
One boy wrote: “The best joke I saw was 
when:a grisley sat down and howled when 
people crowded about his cage.” Tick-tack- 
toe and Hallowe’en tricks were the mildest 
forms of their fun. In fact, the replies seemed 
to bear out the theory that the individual 
passes through the culture epochs of the 
race; and these children of eight, as far as 
their sense of humor goes, were in the era 
of primitive savagery. 

Those aged nine continued to describe 
actions, but with some difference. Now they 
were almost always the principals, and they 
introduced occasions on which they them- 
selves were tricked. The jokes, too, showed 
more preliminary planning, as placing salt 
in the sugar-bowl, and sometimes they ex- 
hibited inventive genius. A little girl wrote: 
“My father is very fond of chicken. One 
day I cut out a picture of a chicken and put 
it among some weeds out in the chicken- 
yard. Then I told papa to come out, and 
that I had a chicken that I could pick up it 
was so tame. Then when he came out I went 
out in the chicken-yard and took it up from 
the weeds.” 

As a rule, the boys relate a joke which 
they played on some one else, while the girls 
often tell of being deluded themselves. One 
lassie wrote, “A girl brought a rose with a 
pin in it and told me to smell it and I stuck 
my nose.” 

Now appears a number of times “ fooling” 
by means of a lie, as: “I told my mother to 
look out for the spider near her sholder 
and she jumped and screamed and there 
wern’t no spider there.” 

Here, too, is a glimmer of what adults 
deem humor: “Once I asked my papa if he 
knew any jokes and he said No and I said 
well I will tell you one I said I know where 
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you got that neck tie And he said Where 
and I said around you neck.” 

While the children of nine show a little 
more ingenuity and more ability to appre- 
ciate their own mishaps than do those a year 
younger, yet over seventy per cent. of their 
jokes were on the same plane—that of per- 
sonal discomfort. 

The children of ten still cling to the jokes 
of action, but the occasion is more deliber- 
ately planned for. “ Fooling ” by mere mental 
exertion, or, in other words, by an unvar- 
nished lie, reaches a higher percentage. 
Now more boys appreciate fun at their own 
expense. One little fellow reveals a whole 
story in his: “They put Maree unde the 
table and they ask me do you like Maree 
and ask do you like her mother and her 
fathe. Then when they ask me good many 
things Maree came form under the table.” 

There is displayed a stronger tendency 
to appreciate adults’ humor. Probably this 
is due to the fact that children are imita- 
tive. At ten they are able to read fairly 
well, and cannot escape seeing at least the 
humorous column of the newspaper. Then 
they begin to reconstruct their ideas of what 
is funny; and, when asked for a joke, the 
most tactful will give what they think grown 
persons would like. The girl who indited the 
following was probably influenced by her 
parents’ appreciation of the catch: “The 
best joke I had in vacation was when papa 
brought home a new pencil and he said it 
would write any color you wanted it to. 
Mama told him to right Blue and he rote 
the word Blue.” 

Another girl unconsciously furnishes a 
second source of humor in her account. As 
the rest of her spelling is perfect, it is prob- 
able that she is in the Mrs. Malaprop stage 
that so many girls pass through between ten 
and thirteen. “A Frenchman came to Amer- 
ica and he could not pronounce his words 
well. He asked an American if he knew 
what a polar bear did. ‘Why, yes,’ said the 
American, ‘sits on ice.’ ‘What else does he 
do?’ asked the Frenchman. ‘Eats fish.’ 
‘A friend of mine died and I am to be one 
of the polar bears,’ said the Frenchman, 
‘but I would n’t like to do that.’ He meant 
that he was to be one of the paul buryers.” 

The children of eleven differ a little from 
those of ten. The action is often more origi- 
nal, and with no element of annoyance in it, 
as in the girl’s “The best joke that I plade 
on Olive I put a spool of white thread in 
my pocket and took a neadle and drew it 
throw my cloak two times and let the end 
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hang out like basting thread and Aunt 
Olive pulled at the thread and keeped on 
and then I took out the spool and showed it 
to her.” 

Now the unexpected termination is often 
the part that awakens the child’s risibility, as 
is shown by the following girl: “Once Mary 
and I were up an Popes big lawn, there was 
a sprinkler there, Mary said ‘O lets have a 
telephone,’ I said ‘all right,’ then we began 
to talk throug the sprinkler (my brother was 
there too) and my brother turned on the 
hidren and got us all wet.” 

A greater number of boys cite mental 
tricks rather than physical, some of them 
introducing riddles and arithmetical catches. 
The growing familiarity with historical he- 
roes is in evidence in these two, both from 
boys. “The best joke I played was I said to 
a boy say do you no who died and he said 
no and I said George Washington died.” 
“When Lincoln went to school he had durty 
hands and the teacher said if he could find 
a durtier hand in the room she would not 
punish him and he held up his other hand 
and did not get punished.” 

From twelve on an increasing percentage 
of the children relinquish the idea that self 
is necessary in the joke, and give more im- 
personal accounts. Girls, more frequently 
than boys, quote the humor of the refined 
adult, and in personal experiences often 
describe occasions of their own timidity. 
This is probably due to the different home 
training a girl receives. She is continually 
drilled “to be a lady,” which in most cases 
means to drop her natural instincts and to 
imitate the adults of her environment. 
About twelve she loses the fearlessness she 
has hitherto shared with her brothers, and 
becomes good prey for their “scaring” 
schemes. This seems to develop the ‘boys’ 
teasing abilities; for, while before almost 
all their tricks were on their own sex, now 
the acme of their fun as recorded is to 
frighten some girl or to make her look 
ridiculous. A boy of twelve illustrates this 
tendency, and by his mixed clauses gives 
further material for smiles: “The best joke 
I saw played was putting a bunch of fire- 
crackers by a lady that were not lit and they 
scared her.” 

Many of the scenes of action the boys 
describe are similar to the coarser pictures 
in our comic papers, as: “While I was at 
Capitola I went to the beach and saw some 
ladies in batheing. One of the ladies was 
short and fat. A great big wave came and 
knocked her down, she hollered as if she 

















was drowning. When she got up she could 
hardly walk because she was so scared.” 

Minstrels and humorous books are directly 
referred to, punning is introduced, Irish 
bulls become popular, and the sayings of 
young children are quoted. In fact, by the 
time children reach fifteen their sense of 
humor is the same as the adult’s as repre- 
sented by the comic department of the Sun- 
day newspaper. To some the elements of 
the ridiculous and the vulgar appeal, while 
others appreciate only the higher, more 
delicate vein. 

An inspection of these compositions would 
lead one to believe that in children younger 
than ten the sense of humor is not differen- 
tiated by sex, and that it is akin to that of 
the savage who smiles grimly at his victim’s 
throes. From that year on the influence of 
our present educational system is felt. The 
girls are not only trained to be like adults, 
but there is developed in them a sensitive- 
ness that makes them feel with the person 
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Curiosities of Credulity. 


HE article on the Cardiff Giant by the Hon. 
Andrew D. White and those on a modern Elijah 
by the Rev. Dr. Buckley and Mr. Swain in the 
present CENTURY are highly entertaining and 
valuable contributions of data for the study of 
human credulity. The great spread of education 
in the United States, and the fact that there are 
probably more readers in proportion to the popu- 
lation than in any other nation, have not yet pre- 
vented the country from being the hospitable home 
of the grossest humbugs and the most fatuous 
fads—to a degree hardly believable by any who 
have not given special attention to the subject. 
It would only seem necessary for any impossible 
wonder or curiosity to be vociferously proclaimed 
in order to have it widely believed in; and, in the 
religious field, there are at the present moment 
schools and faiths so various and numerous as to 
escape possibility of exact enumeration. The new 
faiths are seldom novel in essence, though new in 
leadership and demonstration. Most of these new 
faiths have attached to them some theory and 
practice of healing. There are not only large and 
important organizations, but also in various com- 
munities separate prophets, and curers of human 
ills, whose fame and following are purely local. 
So great is the vogue of some of these or- 
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laughed at, and so they lose both their initia- 
tive fun-loving proclivities and their appre- 
ciation of their brothers’ pranks. It is an 
old saying, “A woman has no sense of hu- 
mor”; but if her education were the same 
as her brother’s, she would at least retain 
the native stock of her childhood. The girls 
who receive the most liberal physical train- 
ing—and in this day of sports they are 
becoming many—are as able to appreciate 
humor as are their men companions. 

The boys are less hampered by traditions 
of dignity, and they advance in humor as in 
other lines. As they become more civilized, 
they value more subtle jokes than the physi- 
cal dodges of their childhood. They would 
rise to a still higher plane were their reading 
matter in this subject as well pruned as in 
other branches. It might be wise for the 
suffering teacher or parent to encourage the 
jocose urchins, for upon them mainly de- 
pends that source of humor which we need 
to irradiate our too solemn old earth. 








ganizations that, in some localities, the churches 
are not without anxiety, and even alarm. In a 
population as colossal as ours any sort of success 
may at any time run into enormous numerical 
success. 

Looking broadly at this vogue of healing faiths 
and healing individuals, one cannot help being 
affected by a sense of pathos. It is the old cry 
of humanity for an escape from physical ills; for, 
as Bagehot says,—and many a philosopher and 
poet has had occasion to say the same, —“ though 
the costume and circumstances of life change, the 
human heart does not.” Dr. Buckley gives certain 
reasons for the apparent, and possibly actual, suc- 
cess of some of the curers. There is another reason, 
however, and that is that people always recover 
from every attack of illness—except the last. 
Suppose a man has ten illnesses, and dies, as he 
surely will, with this last one, he has then been 
“cured,” either by doctoring or by “faith-cure” 
or “mind-cure” or no-“cure,” just nine times. 
The failure is then only one in ten! As for the 
final, fatal illness, that always is accounted for 
satisfactorily to those who are the faithful of the 
faithful. 

It is not impossible to be tolerant to what we 
regard as superstitious or mistaken, or partly 
superstitious or mistaken, if we see resulting 
good. On this subject there is an interesting 
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passage in Lecky’s “ History of European Morals,” 
which we quote only in part: 





Superstitions appeal to our hopes as well as to our 
fears. They often meet and gratify the inmost longings 
of the heart. They offer certainties when reason can 
only afford possibilities or probabilities. . . . They 
sometimes even impart a new sanction to moral truths. 
. . . We owe more to our illusions than to our know- 
ledge. The imagination, which is altogether construc- 
tive, probably contributes more to our happiness than 
the reason, which in the sphere of speculation is 
mainly critical and destructive. The rude charm which 
in the hour of danger or distress the savage clasps so 
confidently to his breast, the sacred picture which is 
believed to shed a hallowing and protecting influence 
over the poor man’s cottage, can bestow a more real 
consolation in the darkest hour of human suffering 
than can be afforded by the grandest theories of phi- 
losophy. The first desire of the heart is to find some- 
thing on which to lean. ; 


But the man altogether brave and altogether 
honest will instinctively refuse happiness at the 
expense of truth. There are many minds so con- 
stituted that they cannot avail themselves of any 
offer of cure in which a faith in that which they 
doubt must actively assist. Although it is claimed 
by some that faith on the part of the sufferer is 
not necessary, the so-called “cures” where the 
subject does not assist at all in the operation are 
probably of doubtful frequency, if they exist at 
all. 


This.is certain, that those systems of cure which 
rule out the always advancing science of medicine; 
which despise, discredit, and would abolish the 
gains for humanity obtained through the experi- 
ments and discoveries of such men as Pasteur, 
Lister, and Koch, are extremely dangerous agen- 
cies and influences in our modern life. 


An Incident at West Point. 


WE were much interested lately in a letter to the 
editor from a Southern reader who objected to 
the use of the word “Rebellion” by a contributor 
to THE CENTURY in connection with the American 
Civil War. We are ourselves inclined to think 
that the Civil War is so decidedly over, and the 
Union so solidly and irrevocably established, that 
an occasional phrase like that ought not unduly to 
irritate, and cannot do any great harm. Besides, 
“The War of the Rebellion” is a part of the legal 
title of “The Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies.” The number in the North 
is certainly diminishing of those who keep up the 
strenuous attitude that followed the war. The 
reasons and motives of the action of the people of 
the South are yearly more and more understood, 
just as the Northern position is more clearly un- 
derstood and respected by Southerners. Further- 
more, the North has repented itself of the recon- 
struction measures; and, still further, there was 
the complete fraternization of the Spanish-Cuban 
war. There, too, is Lee’s name in the “Temple 
of Fame,” and there is the recent incident at 
West Point. 

This incident was the appearance, as a speaker, 
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of General E. Porter Alexander, at the West 
Point Military Academy, by invitation of the as- 
sociated graduates, on the 9th of June, 1902, 
the centennial of the institution. On that occasion 
General Ruger represented the Union army, and 
General Alexander the Confederate army. Gen- 
eral Alexander was Longstreet’s chief of artillery 
and directed the fire of the Confederates in the 
tremendous artillery duel, so called, which pre- 
ceded the desperate charge on the third day at 
Gettysburg. General Longstreet himself was 
present on the platform, and was loudly cheered. 
Listen to the words of Alexander: 


Whose vision is now so dull that he does not recog- 
nize the blessing it is to himself and to his children to 
live in an undivided country? Who would to-day rele- 
gate his own State to the position it would hold in the 
world were it declared a sovereign, as are the States 
of Central and South America? To ask these questions 
is to answer them. And the answer is the acknowledg- 
ment that it was best for the South that the cause was 
“lost.” The right to secede, the stake for which we 
fought so desperately, were it now offered us as a gift, 
we would reject as we would a proposition of suicide. 


The present writer once asked a Confederate 
general, long after the Civil War (but now many 
years ago), how he really felt about the failure 
of himself and his associates to establish a separate 
government. He said: “Do you want me to tell you 
the truth?” The answer was, of course, “Yes.” 
“Well,” said the honest old veteran, “I am sorry 
we failed; I think we should have done well as a 
separate nation.” We honored him for his frank- 
ness, and afterward told the incident to another 
Confederate general, who said: “Did General 
—— say that? Well, he always was a failure!” 

We find it difficult to believe that the stubborn 
old Confederate, were he living to-day, would still 
declare that he was “sorry.” But if he did do so, 
he would be, as the years went on, still more of 
an exception, still more of a psychological curi- 
osity. 

Humor, and the Female Sex. 


Ir may be said of humor, as Mark Twain in con- 
versation once said of bacon, that it would im- 
prove the flavor of an angel. Those who enjoy 
humor certainly enjoyit very much; indeed, it would 
not be strange if half the world should consider 
the extravagant praise of humor by the other 
half as in very poor taste, since it is acknowledged 
by him who laughs, as by him who refrains, that 
the lack of this quality of mind (or shall we say 
of mind and body?) may eonsist with the most 
admirable qualities of character. There is a sec- 
ond count in the indictment: that praise of humor 
implies in the praiser the conceit of possessing it. 
However, as no one wanting in humor ever praised 
it, the latter consideration may be neglected. 
The time has come when no one seriously dis- 
cusses the old academic question whether women 
as a sex have, in the broad sense, a sense of hu- 
mor. Whoever denies this argues himself devoid. 
It is a matter of demonstration, if need were, by 
a whole Modern Library of the Humor of Wo- 
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men from Mme. de Staél to the author of “ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” Whether the sex 
once lacked this attribute and it has been devel- 
oped by evolution, certain it is that, as they in- 
creasingly go out into the world and have a 
more intelligent judgment of the passing show, 
women are in larger numbers making literary 
contributions to the gaiety of nations. The num- 
ber of such writers is growing in arithmetical, 
if not geometrical, ratio, and wholesome indeed 
is the greater part of the product. 

What is of more interest is whether there is 
any determinative quality in the humor produced 
by women varying from that of men. Is it gen- 
tler, or more biting? of a wider, or a narrower 
range? This, of course, can only be discerned 
from a large number of data, and we await a 
(female) philosopher of sufficient penetration to 
determine the fact. It certainly seems that in 
much of the humor of women there is a trait 
closely allied to the retort courteous, as shown, 
for instance, in the following citations. It was 
a woman who, en revanche and with gentle satire, 
said: “I am sorry for Man: just at that awkward 
age between the ape and the angel.” Another 
woman it was who remarked, after reading the 
Carlyle Letters: “Yes, it is true; Mrs. Carlyle 
was a martyr, but she was n’t a good martyr, or 
we ’d never have heard of it.” Better known is 
the anecdote of the learned and fastidious New 
England woman who, being in need of a pin, was 
asked by a friend, who was somewhat in awe of 
her, what kind of pin she wanted, and hit off 
the situation wittily with her indignant reply, 
“The common white pin of North America.” In 
all these instances one may discern something of 
“the look downward.” It would be interesting to 
know if this is characteristic of the humor of 
the sex. 

Nothing is commoner than the setting up of 
one’s favorite humorist, be it Lamb or De Quincey, 
Dickens or Thackeray, Holmes or Harte, Stock- 
ton or “Dooley,” as a test whether the reader, 
and especially the woman reader, has a sense of 
humor. Out upon such tyranny! The bigotry of 
such narrow minds must not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the right of private judgment in the 
enjoyment of fun; for humor reveals itself 

in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
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Let us enjoy it where we find it and be tolerant 
of other standards than our own, thankful that 
the world can smile and laugh even where we 
cannot. 

But the reader who thinks of humor as some- 
thing only trivial or frivolous has quite missed 
the mark. Aside from the mere relief it furnishes 
to an existence which presses seriously upon all, 
—the oil to the machinery of the day’s work, 
—humor has great uses. It is a foe of vanity 
and humbug, a city of refuge from misfortune, 
a promoter of sanity. It gives a wider and in- 
spires a braver view of life. A writer in a recent 
number of the “Atlantic Monthly,” speaking of 
an American poet, says that “he lacked that 
deeper appetency, that gusto, which marks the 
large, vigorous nature and gives rise to that high 
form of courage which we call humor.” We have 
seen just this sort of courage in many women. 
The linking of humor with high qualities of char- 
acter as distinguished from qualities of intellect 
has many conspicuous instances among men, and 
none more admirable than that of our great War 
President, sustained through the sorest trial of 
the nation by his ability to see men and things in 
the true perspective of a finely balanced sense of 
humor. 


Magazine Readers. 


To what class, or rather sex, are the leading 
magazines of our day especially addressed? To 
men or to women? The question was being dis- 
cussed lately by a group of persons particularly 
and professionally interested in the subject. One 
of the debaters assumed as follows: “There are 
two audiences to whom a modern magazine must 
appeal with great force: one of these audiences 
consists of men, the other of women.” 

Readers of THE CENTURY will, we think, be in- 
clined to accept this dictum, as applying at least 
to this magazine, if they will accept the invitation 
of the editors to examine with some care the 
partial list of announcements for the coming year 
published in the advertising columns. As the suc- 
cessive numbers appear it will be found, also, that 
the tastes of the young people of the family have 
not been forgotten, though they are especially 
provided for in THE CeEntTuRY’s brilliant com- 
panion, St. NICHOLAS, of which Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge is the editor. 
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The Widow’s Might. 


HE senior member of Starkweather & Stark- 
weather had been something of a spellbinder in 
his day, but had long been suppressed by his sleek, 
unctuous son, who was wont to say: “You ’ve had 
your day, father—a 
day of claptrap ora- 
tory, when sentiment 
ruled rather than law. 
That was all very well 
for a primitive com- 
munity; but Cherry- 
ville has advanced, 
and we must adopt 
modern methods.” 
The only rejoinder 
“old Starkweather” 
was known to make 
was: “I wonder how 
such an old fool as I 
am happened to have 
such a smart son.” 
He resigned him- 
’ self to a back seat, 
not because he had 
any faith in modern 
methods, but because 
he wanted to give his 
boy a chance. He 
frequently threatened 
revolt, but only once 
broke out into open 
“MISERLY OLD DEACON’ rebellion. That was 
SORREL.” when his son refused 
to take the case of Widow Sharpe in her suit 
against the miserly old Deacon Sorrel, who held 
the whip-hand over her by a legal technicality. 
“T’ll take the case myself,” thundered the old 
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man. “It sha’n’t be said that a Starkweather re- 
fused to defend the defenseless.” 

“You ’re crazy, father,” remonstrated the son; 
“there ’s nothing in it.” 

“There ’s a widow in it,” was the laconic reply. 

“A widow!” sneered the son. “ What’s a widow, 
when the law ’s all on the other side?” 

“Widows and orphans havealways been my long 
suit,” said the old man, ruminatively. “I ’ll back 
a widow with a jury against all the law in Black- 
stone. I ’ve touched up widows—’fore modern 
methods was introduced in Cherry County—till 
there wa’n’t a dry eye in the court-house and the 
jury was unanimously blubberin’.” 

“But, father,” pleaded the son, “don’t you see 
that won’t do now? You ’ll have to drop the case.” 

“T’ll drop it when I win it,” the father replied, 
his nostrils dilated as if they "scented battle. 

When the day arrived for Silas Starkweather 
to plead the cause of the Widow Sharpe, the little 
court-room at Cherryville was packed. All those 
who had known the old lawyer in his prime were 
there to do him honor. Even among the jurymen 
there were old friends. For in Cherry County, in 
spite of modern methods, certain farmers seem to 
enjoy the privilege of “settin’ on the court,” as 
they call it, during life or good behavior. It was 
death that accounted for the five unfamiliar faces. 
To these five unconquered Mr. Starkweather ad- 
dressed his plea. He began with the flowery pero- 
ration that had always found favor in other days, 
but, with the true orator’s instinct, was quick to 
detect that, as far as the five were concerned, it 
was falling on stony ground. He saw also—and it 
hurt him very much more—that his son sat with 
his hand before his face. To see a gleam of pride 
in the eyes that were hidden in shame now seemed 
a greater victory than to conquer the five. He 





“IT WAS IMPOSSIBLE TO ‘DISSOLVE THE JURY IN TEARS.’” 
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cut short the peroration, and began a simple, di- 
rect, sincere plea. An unconscious vein of poetry, 
a depth of sentiment, transformed his crude every- 
day speech into eloquence. He saw that it was im- 
possible to “dissolve the jury in tears”; but he 
glorified the widow till her cause seemed the cause 
of justice and righteousness, until even the five 
were surreptitiously casting sentimental glances 
in her direction. Then, when he caught his boy’s 
eye beaming proudly upon him, he rested the case. 
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“Very sudden, ma’am,” agreed the lawyer, as 
he racked his brain for a loophole out of the dif- 
ficulty. It had never occurred to him to consider 
the effect of his eulogy upon the widow herself. 

“TI suppose folks will be expectin’ it of us,” she 
suggested tentatively. “I suppose you will be 
expectin’ it of me.” 

The old lawyer gently loosened her clinging 
fingers, and stood for a moment thoughtfully 
chewing his beard. “Far be it from me to let 
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“*l HAD N’T THOUGHT OF CHANGING MY STATE.’” 


After the verdict was read, and while the crowd 
was pressing forward to congratulate him, he 
was besieged by the jurors, who, with sly winks 
and nudges, demanded to be presented to the 
widow. But the widow had disappeared. “Gone 
to take off her halo,” suggested Starkweather 
junior. Just then a boy plucked the old lawyer 
by the coat-tail and whispered audibly that the 
widow was waiting in one of the anterooms and 
wanted “pertickerly” to see him alone. He no 
sooner entered the room and cautiously closed the 
door than she flung herself upon him, sobbing: 

“Oh, Mr. Starkweather, I ’d no idy you felt so 
toward me. I knew you’d been awful kind to me, 
and taken a great interest in my case, but I never 
dreamed you cherished such tender feelings to- 
ward me till I heard you express them to-day. It 
was like a public declaration, and it seems as 
though I ought to reciprocate—in the name of 
gratitude, it seems I ought to. But it ’s sudden- 
like, and I had n’t thought of changing my state.” 


you sacrifice yourself out of gratitude,” he said 
piously. “I—ahem!—honor the state of widow- 
hood too much to try to change it. Besides,” he 
added, with a roguish twinkle of his deep-set eyes, 
“Id have to fight every man on that jury if I 
did—leastways the widowers and bachelors. They 
all seem terribly interested; and Abe Stebbins— 
the Stebbins, you know, who owns a third of 
Cherry County —whispered to me, as I came out, 
that his vote ought n’t to count, as he was preju- 
diced in your favor.” 

It was not, however, until the widow actually 
became Mrs. Stebbins that the old lawyer, who 
dearly loved a joke on himself, felt it safe to re- 
late his narrow escape. 

“Served you right, Silas Starkweather,” said 
one of his old cronies. “She ought to have sued 
you for breach of promise.” 

“And if she had,” chuckled the lawyer, “I 
reckon I ’d have taken the case against myself, 
widows and orphans bein’ my long suit.” 


EXizabeth Overstreet Cuppy. 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTONE BULL. 


THE DANGEROUS PACE. 


I’ve heard if you set a very fast pace you ll go to the dogs, you know; 
But I am in such an amusing place I ’ll go to the dogs if I’m slow. 


Black Mammy, Creditor. 


WHAT an incarnation of motherly love and sym- 
pathy was the old black mammy! How comforting 
it was always to have some one standing between 
you and danger, to know that amid the turmoils 
of childhood’s life there was always one sure rock 
of refuge around and against which the waves of 
parental ire could beat in vain! How familiar to 
Southern ears the old nurse’s cry as she ran out 
into the yard, carrying her little charge: “Put 
down dat slipper, Mis’ Lee! Yer ain’t gwine tech 
my chile, dat yer ain’t!” 

With what vivid distinctness memory brings to 
mind one faithful old aunty in particular! Though 
slavery days were past, still old Calline stoutly 
maintained: “Ol’ Miss an’ de chillun ‘longs ter 
me jes de same, an’, fo’ de Lo’d, I ’s jes as happy 
as I was ’fo’ freedom broke out.” 

One fine, bright May day, little Alice, aged 
seven, came sniffling home from school with a bad 
report. 

The teacher had hurt her feelings sorely by 
telling her that she had the worst report in 
school, and that if she did not study harder she 
would be punished severely. 

Alice hunted up faithful old nurse Calline at 
once, sure of overflowing black motherly sym- 
pathy. She found her perched on the railing of 
the back gallery, combing her hair in long “corn- 
rows.” 

Quickly spying the heartbroken child, Calline 
ran to her, and carried her up the steps on her 
shoulder. Then, setting her down, and untying 
her blue lawn sunbonnet, and wiping away the 
tears with her own clean white apron, she began 
indignantly: 

“What ails ma precious baby, humph? What 
dat yer say? Bad erport? Don’t yer neber let 
me cotch yer bringin’ home anudder bad erport. 
I ll w’ar yer out ef yer do.” 

“Why, Calline, I did n’t know you ’d mind,” 
sobbed poor little Alice. 

“Mind!” screamed the mammy. “Co’se I mind! 
Don’t neber bring’em home! Burn’em up! Dat ’s 
what yer do wid ’em ebery time, honey—burn ’em 
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Clinton G. Fish. 


up. Don’t yer mind what dat good-fer-nuffin’ 
teacher say. Miss Susie ought ter be ’shame’ on 
herself, great, big, tall ’oman like her a-mekkin’ 
ma leetle baby cry! She done fergot when she lib 
near our house: she was a perfec’ limb ob Satan. 
Ax her ef she done fergot when she ’s a chile, an’ 
de time she done put de dade cat in de teacher’s 
desk. 

“Dese heah teacher ladies seems like dey-all 
done fergot dey eber was chilluns. 

“Go ‘long; you ’re de smartest chile us eber 
had. I ’s tuk notice, honey, dat dese chillun in 
Louisville what neber misses a lesson, an’ stand 
at de head ob de class, dey is mighty hard ter lib 
wid, an’ dey ain’t wuth killin’, an’ when dey is 
growed up dey cyan’t make a half-way libben. 
Come ’long in de house; nobody ’d fink yer been 
cryin’, an’ I ’ll wash yer face. I sabe some gin- 
gerbread fer yer. ’Pears like we ’ll lose dis heah 
chile, lettin’ her cyarry all dem big pile o’ books 
—po’ leetle honey-lamb, habin’ ter stedy so hard! 
My Lo’d! I could n’t stand de goin’s on me does 
wid yer chilluns ef I had ter work ma min’ all de 
time. Dey ’d put me in Cabe Hill, whar dem 
books done put many a lamb ’fo’ yer bawn. Gib 
me dat erport dis minute, an’ let me chuck it in 
de fiah!” 

When, upon other occasions, little Alice would 
prove refractory, old Calline would quickly bring 
her to terms by calling to her fiercely: “Run back 
in de house! Yer is a-gittin’ so vig’us, I kin see 
de pin-feathers ’ginnin’ ter sprout all ober yer 
shoulder-blades—dar dey is dis heah minute. Yer 
know, all yer white babies is borned wid white 
pin-feathers all ober yer bodies, an’ us niggers 
picks ’em all off clean, —dat ’s all some niggers is 
borned fer,—an’ I ’s pick feathers off lot o’ Ken- 
tucky chillun. Den when a chile gits rale os- 
trep’us, lak yer is dis minute, de feathers ’gins 
ter grow ag’in.” 

How one pities the children at the North who 
have missed the mammy joys! What a fine thing 
it would be to import a few old aunties to teach 
the children of the playgrounds how really to 
play and be childishly children! 

The Southern child owes a large debt of grati- 































tude to the old negroes for surrounding him 
with a wealth of love and sympathy, and giving 
him an inexhaustible store of witching tales of 
those old African days when they, anticipating 
Darwin, believed that men and animals were once 
brothers. The agriculturists and ornithologists 
are more deeply in debt to our old mammies 
than they dream of. What boy or girl does not 
develop into an ardent lover and protector of all 
animal life under the influence of these fascinat- 
ing legends? 

I have seen a patient old nurse dress six ¢chil- 
dren for Sunday-school and never once lose her 
temper! She enters into the children’s inner 
secrets, sees life from the little ones’ standpoint, 
as we white mothers seldom can. She surrounds 
each little stone and stick with a story all its 
own. In fact, she is as fine a natural kindergart- 
ner as Froebel ever was, only her methods differ; 
for when she plays, she plays, and when she works, 
she works. Never catch her mixing the two to- 
gether! In fact, you never catch her working, 
anyhow. 

How devotedly religious is the old mammy! 
Many are the white children she has led to her 
Master’s feet. Hers is the old orthodox faith: 
Jesus is the life of her every task; she sings the 
Bible through and through in her wonderful 
crooning spirituals, and receives from them a 
living inspiration in all her round of work. She 
believes in the divine origin of every word of the’ 
blessed Book, and though occasionally she may 
be turned out of church for dancing or crossing 
her feet, she will never be put out of the sanctu- 
ary for heresy—not she! 

She begins the baby’s religious training early, 
for she teaches him that it is Jesus who sends love 
and food and pleasures, and then she impresses 
him with the truth that afflictions and the 
scourges of life come from his hands also. What 
could be sweeter than the little song she sings at 
bedtime, and is it not a regular kindergarten 
creation, too, as she suits the action to the word? 
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ba - by, Roll ’im an’ er roll ’im 
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in er my arms. 
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babe, ‘m— Je-sus roll ’im 


2 Who’s gwine walk de baby? Who’s gwine walk de 
baby? 

Who ’s gwine walk de babe, ’m—Jesus walk ’im in 
er my arms.—REF. 


And so on, the word “walk” being replaced by 
“tote,” “rock,” “dress,” “feed,” “lub,” “kiss,” 
“trot,” and “whup” (whip), and the refrain fol- 
lowing in each case. 


I, for one, shall not be surprised if, some day, 
in the coming everlasting happiness, many a tired 
white Southern pilgrim, pointing to some old 
mammy, will sing aloud joyfully: “Praise the 
Lord! But for your devotion, and your life and 
faith and teaching me as a little child, I should 
never have reached this blessed shore.” And as 
he looks up to her, clothed in garments of glisten- 
ing white, seated on the right hand of the Father, 
there will come into his heart the full meaning 
of the verse she once taught him, but which he 
had never understood, that Christ meant the old 
mammy when he said, “ Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 


Jeannette Robinson Murphy. 


How an Idol Broke. 


“SHE was a phantom of delight ”— 
I noticed that when first I met her. 

A goddess seemed a perfect fright 
Beside her, she was so much better; 


More charming far than Venus fair, 
Queenlier than Her Highness Juno, 

Wiser than Pallas,—that I swear!— 
Or any blooming maid that you know! 


In my mind’s eye, Horatio, 
She dwelt so far aloft from terra 
Firma, I never dreamt that so 
Superb a soul could yield to error. 


Yet frail she was. I might have brooked 
Some petty fault, some weakness merely; 
But this could not be overlooked : 
She fell in love with yours sincerely. 


Melville H. Cane. 
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HIS writer fellow! has a 
way,” 
The Beet was saying to 
the Pea, 
“Of telling all the Flowers 
say. 
He never writes of you 
or me. 
He hears it if a Rose but 
sneeze, 
But has no time for Beets or Peas.” 


“-T is true, indeed, he never walks 
Around near me,” the Cabbage said. 
“He even shuns the Hollyhocks, 
Because they ’re in our garden bed. 
He has no thought of how we grow, 
But sends a gardener with a hoe.” 


“And we on whom in time he ’Il dine,” 
A voice that squeaked was heard to say 
(It came from a Tomato-vine), 
“Get not a look from him all day. 
He sits and listens hours and hours 
To gossip from the silly Flowers.” 


The Radish said: “’T is quite absurd! 
The Lily calls our garden rough. 
She told the Rose she overheard 
The Poet say that we were tough. 
I ’m thankful that we never yet 
Have had such creatures in our set.” 


The Onion then put in a word 
To help along the argument. 
“Such silliness I never heard. 
The Roses brag about their scent. 
Such pride! when everybody knows 
The Onion quite out-ranks the Rose.” 


“T know why Roses turn his head; 
I ’ve often heard it whispered round,” 
An Early Rose Potato said 
With husky voice from underground. 
“Such shameless flaunting things are they, 
They let him kiss them every day.” 


1 Oliver Herford, “Overheard in a Garden.” 

















The Poet here came down the walk. 
“Hist, hist!” cried one, “I hear his tread. 
We must not let him hear us talk. 








He ’Il tell the Flowers all we ’ve said. 
I should n’t like them to suppose 
A Beet was jealous of a Rose.” 


William M. Elliott. 
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A Fatal Success. 


THERE was once a very nice young woman. She 
was no vainer than any other girl during beau- 
time, and she tried to fulfil a reasonable destiny 
by helping her mother with the younger children 
and going to cooking-school. 

She had kept her ears and eyes open, and could 
occasionally speak what seemed to be her mind 
pretty clearly. 

On one of these occasions somebody—a good, 
easy friend—said: 

“Why don’t you write? Lots of people do who 
are n’t half as smart as you are.” 

The nice young woman pondered this, and was 
struck with its exact truth. She came to the 
conclusion that it was not at all necessary to 
learn how, but just to do it. So she began. 

Shortly afterward, clearly type-written and 
duly stamped, she sent forth the attempt. It was 
neither so good nor so bad as to need definition. 

But the editor, to whom it arrived in a lazy mo- 
ment, needed a bit of filling, and accepted it and 
put it in. 





From the hour in which the nice young woman’s 
eye fell upon herself in print she became a changed 
being. The unexpected and the undeserved had 
happened to her, and they became the deserved 
and the expected. 

She writes the unnecessary, and besieges with 
it all doors of publicity. She sends, along with 
the manuscripts, all kinds of appeal: the pert 
letter, the humble, the indignant, the pleading, 
the smartly witty. She lives to please none but 
the unknown and stony editor. She watches fever- 
ishly for each and every new publication, —the 
more ephemeral the better,—and when one ap- 
pears she is absorbed among the dry bones of old 
manuscript. 

Her once frank smile has become twisted, her 
open face sagacious. Her eye has a lurking devil 
of hope and suspicion. Her life is vanity, and her 
atmosphere vexation of spirit. 

She has nothing to say, and she says it. 

She has been spoiled for life by a first accept- 
ance. 

Dorothea Moore. 
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DRAWN By E. WARDE BLAISDELL. 








POLITE CRITICISM. 


The features are decidedly like him— 
The eyes, the nose, and the ear; 

But the general expression, for John, I think, 
Seems a little bit too severe. 


E. Warde Blaisdell. 





The Poor Man’s Automobile. 


WHEN the day’sstintis finished, and master and man 

May find their enjoyment wherever they can; 

Ere the lamps are alit at the coming of night, 

And the freshness and coolness of even invite 

The heart to gain courage and concord anew 

By draughts of the gloaming perfumed by the dew, 

Then, skimming the pavements, the world is 
awheel— 

And my wifie and I take our automobile. 


A nod to our buttoned, blue-girded chauffeur, 
And away are we flying, with none to demur— 
Away through the thoroughfares, mile after mile, 
And turning the corners in dexterous style, 
With the voice of our watchful, imperious gong 
Proclaiming our nearness, and warning the throng; 
While leaning like monarchs, ensconced in our seat, 
We haughtily gaze at the sights of the street. 


Or, Sundays, when all of the city is out 
With bicycles, carriages, gliding about, 

We call for our auto, and entering in, 

Are off on a joyous, enrapturing spin 

(And who would forbid us an innocent lark!) 
For rest and for pleasure, to lake or to park, 
Our vehicle one which the lightnings equip, 
And a touch of the lever in place of a whip. 


Of course it may seem (as I do not deny) 

That we ’re rather extravagant, wifie and I, 

For people whose income, in dollars and cents, 

Is barely sufficient for needful expense. 

But, bless you, although so pretentious we are, 

When we ’re “taking our auto” we ’re boarding 
acar! 

And that is our horseless conveyance, you see— 

But I doubt if a nabob is gayer than we. 


Edwin L. Sabin. 
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UNKNOWN MEXICO 


A record of five years’ exploration among the tribes of the western Sierra Madre ; 


in the Tierra Caliente of Tepic and Jalisco and among the Tarrascos of Michoacan. 
By CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A., 


Member of the Royal Society of Science of Norway, author of ‘Among Cannibals,” etc. 


In two elaborate volumes of goo pages, illustrated with artistic treatments of 250 photographs 
taken by DR. LUMHOLTZ, together with 16 plates lithographed in full color, all illustrating the 


explorer’s remarkable discoveries. 


HE most important contribution of many years to the literature of exploration and discovery on the 

American continent. Dr. Lumholtz undertook the work for the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory and the American Geographical Society, and this is the full story of his discovery of the Tarahumare 
cave-dwellers, and of his extraordinary experiences while living among them. 


In two volumes, $12.00 net (expressage extra). 
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Travels and Studies in Contemporary European Russia, 
Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus and Central Asia 
By HENRY NORMAN, M.P., 
Author of “The Peoples and Politics of the Far East,” 
“The Real Japan,” ete. 

HIS long expected and very important work is 

now published, after several years of initial 
labor, in addition to re-writings and revisions 
which have delayed it, in the publishers’ hands, for 
more than a year longer. It has much more than 
doubled in size and importance over its projected 
scope, and may be fairly considered the authority 
upon Russia and the enormous problems with which 
she fronts the world. With over roo illustrations. 


$4.00 net (postage 26 cents). 








THROUGH HIDDEN 
SHENSI 


By FRANCIS P. NICHOLS 
N account of a journey in the autumn of Igo1 
41 from Pekin to Sian in the province of Shensi, 
China, thence southward down the Han River to 
Hankow. The route lay through the heart of the 
‘Boxers’ Country ”’ and across the oldest two prov- 
inces of China. It is essentially a story of untrav- 
eled roads over which very few white men have ever 
ventured. Two chapters are devoted to an account 
of the recent exile of the Empress Dowager and 
Emperor in Sian while Pekin was in possession 
of the allied armies. Profusely illustrated from 

photographs. 
$3.50 net (postage 18 cents). 





An Important Book by Bishop Potter 





THE CITIZEN AND THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
By the Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D. 
: CONTENTS 


The Citizen in his Relation to the Industrial Situation 
The Citizen and the Working Man 
The Citizen and the Capitalist 


The Citizen and the Consumer 
The Citizen and the Corporation 
The Citizen and the State 


$1.00 net (postage ro cents). 





THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Its History and Romance from 1660 to 1902 
By WINTHROP L. MARVIN, 
Associate Editor of the Boston Journal 
CONTENTS 
A New-World Venice 
The Incoming of Steam 
Mail Ships and Clippers 
The Deep Sea Fisheries 


The Colony Ships 

Old Rigs and Models 
After the Revolution 
The First Swift Growth 
A Celebrated Voyage War and its Ruin 

The Merchant Navigators Our Coastwise Carriers 
Impressment and Embargo Nearing Low- Water Mark 
The Yankee Whalemen The Great Lake Fleet 
Reciprocity on the Sea A Decade of Gain and Loss 


$2.00 net (postage 22 cents). 





LITERARY LANDMARKS 
OF OXFORD 


By LAURENCE HUTTON 


R. HUTTON has here’a peculiarly congenial 
theme, for the rooms of Oxford colleges are 
crowded with literary associations, which he has so 
grouped that the visitor may make his pilgrimage 
with the utmost convenience. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
(In press.) 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 






































OUT OF GLOUCESTER 
By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


NEW writer of sea-stories who really knows the sea here describes the Gloucester fisherman as he is 

to-day. These stories are full both of adventure and character. ‘‘ Billie Sims’ and his fellows are 

real sailor-men, modern Vikings, who carry more sail in a gale than any others afloat. 
have a keen sense of humor and a picturesque and vivid vocabulary. 

With illustrations by M. J. Burns and Frank Brangwyn. 


Moreover, they 


$1.50. 





WHOM THE GODS 


DESTROYED 
By Josephine Dodge DasKam 


GROUP of dramatic studies of the artistic tem- 

perament, illustrating in every case some one 
of the almost inevitable tragedies that attend this 
temperament, the author’s characters bringing out 
the continual conflict between the highly wrought 
nervous organization and the unyielding facts of 
daily life. $1.50 


DOCTOR BRYSON 
By Frank H. Spearman 


IS thoroughly original theme is the career of an 

eminent surgeon, the hero of the modern drama 
that the warfare of science with death and disease 
constitutes, and interwoven with it is a love-story of 
unusual intensity and charm. The scene is Chicago, 
and the book is as vital as it is altogether uncon- 
ventional in every detail. 


$1.50 











ONE VOLUME EDITION 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION 
by EDITH WHARTON 


‘* Perhaps the greatest novel of its kind our language has produced.”"—/Pa// Ma// Gazette. 
Now ready in one volume, $1.50 





25th 1000 


By George W. Cable 
BYLOW HILL 


By Henry James 


The WINGS of 


By E. W. Hornung 
The SHADOW of 


the DOVE 


This is Mr. James’s ripest 
work, and in it he returns to 
the interest of plot and char- 
acter that distinguishes his 
most important productions. 
In two volumes, $2.50. 





the ROPE 


The hero of this novel, the scene of which 
is laid in England, has many of the traits 
which endeared the arch rascal Raffles to a 
multitude of readers. The story involves 
the solution of a mystery, in which Mr. 
Hornung is at his best. $1.50. 





** A novel of strange quality 
and unusual power. .. . More 
impressive in its psychology 
than anything Cable has ever 


done.”’—Chicago 7ridbune. 
Color illustrations by F. C. 
Yohn. $1.25. 











COMING 








By Henry van Dyke, THE BLUE FLOWER 
By Frank R. StocKton, JOHN GAYTHER’S GARDEN 
By James M. Barric, THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD 








Charles Scribner’s Sons * .. .. 





New York 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 



























THE MAKERS OF BRITISH ART 
A Series or I.Ltustratep MonoGrapus 


Edited by JamMEs A. MANSON. Each volume with a photogravure frontispiece and many text illustrations. 
Square 12mo, gilt top, uncut. $1.25 met. 

JUST PUBLISHED: Sir Epwin LANDSEER, by James A. Manson; J. M. W. TURNER, by Robert Chignell; 
Stk JosHUA REYNOLDS, by Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. 

IN PREPARATION: JoHN ConsTaBLE, by Lord Windsor; Sir J. E. Muitiats, by J. Eadie Reid; 
GEORGE ROMNEY, by Sir Herbert Maxwell; Sir DAVID WILKIE, by Prof. Bayne. Others to follow. 


THE MAKING OF CITIZENS 


A Study in Comparative Education. By R. E. HuGHEs, M. A. (Oxon.), B. Sc. (London), Author of ‘‘ Schools 
at Home and Abroad.”” Mew Volume in the ‘‘ Contemporary Science Series.”” 12mo, $1.50. 


} THE CAXTON SERIES OF CLASSICS 
‘ 
¥ 










PRT 18 ripen. 


Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classics, in Pocket Form. Printed in large, clear type on antique wove paper, 
with a photogravure frontispiece, and from 10 to 14 illustrations in each volume. Bound in limp lambskin, 
gilt top, $1.25 #e¢ a volume. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. Complete in 3 vols. Illustrated. $3.75 wet. 
i OTHER VOLUMES 





























Bacon's Works Romantic Ballads 
I Hood’s Serious Poems Don Quixote 
' Undine, and Aslauga’s Knight Burns's Poems 


The Pilgrim's Progress, 2 vols. Milton’s Poems 
Tennyson's In Memoriam Irving’s Sketch Book, 2 vols. 
Shelley’s Poems 


i FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
\ 


Their Planning and Arrangement, Architectural and Ornamental Features. A Series of Illustrations mainly 
from Old Examples. With an Introduction and Descriptive Accounts by H. In1Go Triaes, A. R.I. B.A. 
Complete in 3 parts. Folio, $25.00 met. 

iy This work contains 120 plates (size 17 in. by 13in.). Seventy of these will be carefully reproduced from 

measured Drawings and Sketches specially prepared by the Author, while Fifty will be reproduced in the most 
artistic manner from Photographs taken specially for the work by Mr. Charles Latham. 


ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS 
By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY. A Complete Rose Manual. Treating of, The Old Roses 
of English Gardens; New Roses for Free Pictorial Use; including Bowers, Arches, and Pergolas; Roses 
in Gardens Formal, and Free on Houses, Walls, etc. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, $3.75 met. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS 
Translated by CHARLES CoTTON.. Founded on the Edition of W. C. HAzuitt, with additional Introduction, 
Life, Notes and 19 New Letters, with entirely new English text, adapted from the latest French Variorum 
Edition. 4 vols., 8vo, $12.00 met. 


MODERN MURAL DECORATION 


By ALFRED Lys BALDRY. With 70 full-page illustrations in black and white and in colors, and many others 
in the text. Square 8vo, $5.00 met. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES IN PERSIA | 


Or, E1cGHtT YEARS IN IRAN. . A Record of eight years’ constant travel in Eastern and Southern Iran. With 
special reference to the geography and history of the country as well as to its commercial resources, the 
opening up of trade routes, and to the journeys of Alexander the Great and Marco Polo. By Major PERcy 
MoLEsWoRTH SYKES, H. M., Consul at Kerman. With maps and 72 full-page illustrations. Svo, $6.00 met. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE, DECORATION, 
WoopwoRK AND ALLIED ARTS IN THE I8TH CENTURY. By THOMAS ARTHUR STRANGE. With 3500 illus- 
i trations. 4to. $5.00 met. 


THE STORY OF THE KHEDIVATE 


- By EDWARD Dicey, C.B. 8vo, $4.00 met. Presenting a consecutive narrative of the events which, under the 
Khedivate, have rendered England the paramount power in Egypt. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, '3ixte" Mew York 









































BARNES” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Of this volume Zhe Outlook says: ‘‘ The 
charm of the tale is its fresh feeling for nature, 
its atmospheric quality and that touch of ideal- 


ism which gives life unfailing romance.” Zhe 
Minneapolis Tribune calls it ‘*A fitting 
monument to the beauty of humility.” Zhe 
Charleston News and Courier says: ‘‘As 


sweet and tender a story as has come our way 
fora long time.” Zhe Philadelphia Record 
calls it an ‘‘exquisitely fragrant romance,” 
while the Savannah News says: ‘‘A charm- 
ing love story straight from the heart.” Few 
new authors have received such warm praise 
from the critics as has Mr. Litsey. His story 
breathes that tranquil life in Kentucky before 
the war, the odor of honeysuckle fills its pages, 
and Abner’s love for Salome is a fitting ac- 
companiment to the music of nature. 

Third Edition. $7.20 net (postage gc.) 


“A True Love Idyl” 
N. Y. Times Sat. Review 


The Love Story of 
Abner Stone 


By 
EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 





Nearly 6,000 copies of HOME THOUGHTS 
have been sold. All who strive to make the 
home and social life purer, nobler and sweeter 
should own these volumes. Experience, not 
theory, is their basis. ‘‘ We can thoroughly 
commend the book.” —London Chronicle. 
Two volumes, each $1.20 net (postage roc.) 

The set, in a box, $2.40 net (postage 22¢.) 


Home Thoughts 
First and Second Series 


By <C 9? 


(Mrs. James Farley Cox) 








A fresh study of Lake Como as ‘“‘A 
WORLD’s SHRINE”’—the home of Pliny. 
Beautifully illustrated. A handy volume for 
travelers to or from the Italian lake country. 

$7.20 net (postage roc.) 


A World’s Shrine 


By Virginia W. Johnson 
Author of “A LILY OF THE ARNO” 





Presents in terse, vigorous Anglo-Saxon a 
better picture of the real man than has been 
given in volumes of labored biography. 
Second thousand. Joc. net (postage 4c.) 


The True Aaron Burr 


By Chas. Burr Todd 








Miss Nicholls is a well-known contributor 
to magazines and periodicals. This is her 
first publication in book form. The free and 
joyous plantation life is charmingly por- 
trayed, the quaint humor of the negroes is 
irresistibly funny, while the illustrations are 
true to life. In Press. 





Bayou Triste 
A Story of Louisiana 


By 
Josephine Hamilton Nicholls 





Our catalogue free to any address. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















SonF-OF MACMILLAN COMPANY'S géuts 


New Novels, Etc. 


LAFCADIO HEARN’S NEw Book 
KOTTO: Some Japanese Curios, with Sundry Cobwebs 


By LAFCADIO HEARN, Author of “‘Shadowings," ‘‘ Kokoro,” ‘Some Chinese Ghosts,” 
“*Stray Leaves from Stray Literature,’’ etc. Rich in the indescribable charm of his delicate 
picturing of the exotic East. Illustrated. Cloth, probably $1.50 net. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEw Book 
THE SPLENDID IDLE FORTIES: Stories of Old California 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of ‘“‘ The Conqueror,” ‘‘ Senator North,” etc. A 
picture of old Spanish life in California. With illustrations by HARRISON FISHER. 
Cloth, $1.50. 








































A. E. W. MASON’S NEw MILITARY NOVEL 
THE FOUR FEATHERS 


By A. E. W. MASON, Author of “The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” etc. A story of a 
young officer in the Soudan War, tense with interest most skilfully maintained. 
Cloth, 1r2mo, $1.50. 


Sete Sepia 


! MARK LEE LUTHER'S new pouiticaL story 
THE HENCHMAN 
By MARK LEE LUTHER, Author of ‘‘ The Favor of Princes,” etc. A rarely strong and 
successful political story as well as a charming and inspiring love story. Cloth, 1r2mo, $1.50. 
JACK LONDON’S NEw ALASKAN BOOK 


CHILDREN OF THE FROST 


By JACK LONDON, Author of ‘‘ The Son of the Wolf,” ‘‘ The God of His Father.” Tllus- 
trated by R. MarTiNnE Reay. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 


ee 


HENRY K. WEBSTER’S New story OF A TRUST 
, ROCER DRAKE: Captain of Industry 
By HENRY K. WEBSTER, Author of ‘“‘The Banker and the Bear,”’ joint author of 
“Calumet K,” etc. Copiously illustrated by Howarp GILEs. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


B. K. BENSON’S NEw war sToRY 
BAYARD’S COURIER: A Story of Love and Adventure in the Cavairy 


By B. K. BENSON, Author of “A Friend with the Countersign,” ‘‘ Who Goes There?” 
Iustrated by Louis Betts. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. : 


FOR THE YOUNGER FOLKS 


A LITTLE CAPTIVE LAD PICKETT’S CAP 
By BEULAH MARIE DIX, Author By HOMER GREENE, Author of 
a ‘“*The Making of Christopher Fer- **The Blind Brother,”’ “Coal and the i 
ringham,”’ “‘Soldier Rigdale,”’ “‘ Hugh Coal Mines,”’ etc. A story of a railroad . 
Gwyeth.” Illustrated by Witt H. war for the right of ‘way and of the 
Grert Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. part a boy played in it. Illustrated. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
Mrs. WRIGHT’S New Book 
DOCTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the Waddles 


Family 
ty MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Author of ‘‘ Tommy Anne and the Three Hearts,” “Citi- 
zen Bird,”’ ‘‘ Wabeno,”’ etc. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Poetry 


Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ new pray 
DAVID AND BATHSHEBA 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, Author of “ Ulysses,”’ ‘‘ Paola and Francesca,” etc. 
Cloth, tomo, $1.25 net. 




















A lso an edition on large paper, limited to one hundred copies. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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illustrated 


Sir GILBERT PARKER’S New Book 
QUEBEC: The Place and the People 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER, Author of “ Pierre and His People,” etc. In two vols., with 
over one hundred illustrations. Cloth, Svo, $4.00. 
Also an edition on large paper, limited to one hundred copies 


Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S new Book 
SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY: Carden Delights which 
are here Displayed in Very Truth and are Moreover Regarded 
as Emblems 


By MRS. ALICE MORSE EARLE, Author of “‘ Old Time Gardens,” etc. A revelation of 
the marvels of sentiment and service associated with roses and dials. Profusely pictured from 
the author’s photographs. Cr. Sve, $2.50 net. 
Also an edition on large paper, limited to one hundred copies. $20.00 net. 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS’ seQueEt To “ HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES”’ 
THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM 
By JACOB A. RIIS, Author of “‘The Making of an American,” etc. Profusely illustrated 
from the author’s photographs and front drawings by Tuomas FoGartry. Cr. Sve, $2.00 net. 
Mr. ERNEST A. GARDNER’S avTHorRITATIVE WORK ON ATHENS 


ANCIENT ATHENS 
By ERNEST A. GARDNER, former Director of the British School at Athens, Author of “A 


Hand-book of Greek Sculpture,” etc., etc. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net 


ENCLISH PLEASURE CARDENS 


By ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS. Invaluable to those who would develop a style suited to 
special needs. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. 


FURNITURE OF THE OLDEN TIME NEW ENCLAND AND 


By FRANCES C. MORSE. On Old 
Furniture in America, fully illustrated 
by half-tones of quaint and valuable 
pieces. 

Cloth, Cr. 8vo, Gilt Top, $3.00 net. 
Also an edition on large paper, limited 


ITS NEICHBORS 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON, Author of 
“Among English Hedgerows,” etc. 
Profusely illustrated glimpses of charm- 
ing phases of rural life. 

Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $2.00 net 








to one hundred copies. 
By Mme. LEHMANN 
HOW TO SINC 


By WIRT GERRARE, Author of By LILLI LEHMANN-KALISCH 
“The Story of Moscow.” Profusely illustrated with diagrams and cuts. 
illustrated. Cloth, Svo. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 


CREATER RUSSIA 


Miscellaneous 


By JOHN FISKE, avutTHor oF “THE DESTINY OF MAN” 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By the late Author of “Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” ‘‘ The Critical Period of 
American History,” etc. In two volumes. Cloth Svo, $4.00 net 
. 


By Dr. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, pastor OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN 
THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS: A Study of Victory over Life’s 


Troubles. 
By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D.D., Author of “The Influence of Christ in Modern 
Life,” etc. Cloth, r2mo 


Mr. BROOKS ADAMS’ NEw Book 
THE NEW EMPIRE. By the Author of ‘‘ The Law of Civilization and Decay,” etc. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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1. THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. By Anthony Hope. 


A new novel that combines the brightness of the author’s “ Dolly Dialogues ” with the interest 
of the “Prisoner of Zenda.” It is a story of life to-day in London. [IIlustrated. $1.50. 


2. THE FLIGHT OF PONY BAKER. By W. D. Howells. 


This is a most delightful story of the adventures, experiences, and feelings of a “real” boy told 
in a way to interest every one who is interested in boys. ImMustrated. $1.25 net. 


3. THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. By Gen. Lew Wallace. 
The great popularity of this beautiful story has necessitated the publication of this new hand- 
some edition. It is printed in two colors, illustrated from reproductions of paintings by Raphael, 
Murillo, etc. $1.25. 


4. AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
The story of the plans and ambitions of two young married people in their country home. It is 
one of the most charming love stories of recent fiction. The volume is handsomely made, with 
illustrations in tint and color by Elizabeth Shippen Green. (In a box) $2.40 net. 


5. THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS. By Lewis Carroll. 
This delightful story, long since a classic for both old and young, is bound uniformly with the 
Peter Newell “Alice in Wonderland” published last year. There are forty full-page illustra- 
tions by Peter Newell, a frontispiece portrait of the artist, decorative borders in colors. (In a 
box) $3.00 net. 


6. IN THE MORNING GLOW. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 
Stories of home life —the relations of the children with father, mother, grandfather and so on — 
written in the vein of tenderness, humor and pathos that will make all readers recognize in 
them a part of their own experience. The stories, with one exception, appeared in Harper’s 
Magazine. $1.25. 


7. AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By Henry James. 


A new edition of what many readers consider the best of Henry James’s fiction, daintily bound, 
uniform with the author’s “ Daisy Miller.” I=ustrated by McVickar. $1.25. 


8 THE LOVABLE TALES OF JANEY, JOSEY AND JOE. By Gertrude 
Smith, author of the “ Roggie and Reggie Stories.” 
Delightful stories for children. The subjects are those familiar to all households — tea parties, 
making cookies, playing circus, stories of the flowers, visits, etc. Fifteen chapters in all, each 
beautifully illustrated. $1.30 net. ; 


9. WINSLOW PLAIN. By Sarah P. McLean Greene, author of “ Flood Tide,” 
“ Vesty of the Basin,” etc. 


A story of life in New England, full of the same humor and bright optimism that readers enjoyed 
in the author’s “ Flood-Tide.” No work of the author’s will be read with keener interest. $1.50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 













































FOR OCTOBER 


10. THE RED HOUSE. By E. Nesbit. 
A delightful story of the honeymoon and the funny experience of a young married couple who 
from “love in a cottage ” come into an extensive country estate. It is undoubtedly the author’s 
most attractive work of fiction. IIlustrated by Keller. $1.50. 


1. THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Justin McCarthy, author of “A 
History of Our Own Times,” etc. 
Mr. McCarthy’s most recent contribution to his popular histories of England, treating of one of 
the most brilliant periods in English history —the time of Addison, Swift, Steele, Bolingbroke, 
and the great Marlborough. The history is in two volumes, uniform with the author’s “Rem- 
iniscences.” 2 vols., cloth (in a box). $4.00 net. 





12, HARPER’S COOK BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
This is a book that will come as a boon to every housekeeper. It is arranged like a dictionary, 
so that you can find anything you want simply by opening the book and without hunting 
through a maze of indexes. Contributions by the most noted authorities on cooking in the 
world. Edited by the editor of Harper’s Bazar. Bound in washable leather cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.50 net. 


13. THE DESERTED VILLAGE (Abbey Edition). By Oliver Goldsmith. 
The most beautiful edition of this work ever issued. The exquisite illustrations by Edwin A. 
Abbey, R.A., appeared first in Harper’s Magazine. Frontispiece portrait, introductions by 
Goldsmith, Austin Dobson, and copious annotations by Cunningham. Royal octavo, bound in 
silk. $3.00. 

14. SONGS OF TWO CENTURIES. By Will Carleton, author of “Farm Bal- 
lads,” “City Ballads,” etc. 

A new book of poems by one of our most popular verse writers. Fully illustrated. $1.50 net. 


15. LITERATURE AND LIFE. By W. D. Howells. 
This volume is another of Mr. Howells’ delightful books of reminiscence and criticism of literary 
things, life, and people. Uniform with the author’s “Literary Friends and Acquaintance” and 
“ Heroines of Fiction.” 32 full-page illustrations. $2.25 net. 


16. THE CONQUEST OF ROME. By Matilde Serao, author of “The Land of 
Cockayne.” 


The author is without doubt the greatest modern Italian novelist. The main theme of this new 
novel is the conquest made by Rome over a brilliant young statesman who goes there from the 
provinces. It is a novel of intense and absorbing interest. $1.50. 


17, A DOFFED CORONET. By the author of «The Martyrdom of an 
Empress.”’ 


A most interesting story of the experiences in court life and in America of the titled author of 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress” and the “ Tribulations of a Princess.” Illustrated. $2.25 net. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 











Ten Important New Books 


‘*Temporal Power’”’ 
A Study in Supremacy. By Marie Corelli, author of “‘The Master-Christian,” 
“ Thelma,” “ Barabbas,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A singularly striking and powerful novel, dealing with a subject which has never before been 
treated in fiction. 





Paul Helver Moth and Rust 
By Jerome K. Jerome, author of “Idle | Stories by Mary Cholmondeley, author 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” “ Three of “Red Pottage,” “ Diana Tempest,” 
Men on Wheels,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
This is Mr. Jerome’s first long novel, and in it Miss Cholmondeley has not published a book 
he has branched out in an entirely new field. since ‘‘.Red Pottage.”’ 








Wanted: A Chaperon 


By Paul Leicester Ford, author of “Wanted: A Matchmaker,” “Janice Meredith,” 
etc. With illustrations in color by H. C. Christy, and decorations by Margaret 
Armstrong. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

An exceedingly clever story in the same style as ‘‘ Wanted: A Matchmaker.” The illustrations 
are most beautifully printed in color, and the decorations and typography of the book will be unique. 

The last completed story from the pen of the author. 





Fuel of Fire No Other Way 
By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, author | By Sir Walter Besant, author of “The 
of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” etc. Orange Girl,” “ The Lady of Lynn,” etc. 
12m0, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 








Under the Trees 
By H. W. Mabie. Illustrated by Charles L. Hinton. Profusely decorated, with nu- 
merous full-page illustrations in photogravure. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, net, $2.00. 
There are anumber of illustrations in photogravure, and the book is filled with decorations, alto- 
gether making a most satisfactory holiday book. 





TheUgandaProtectorate | ‘‘Every Day of the Year’”’ 
By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., | A Poetical Year-Book. Compiled by James 
K.G.B. With 9 maps, and 500 illustra- L. Ford and Mary K. Ford. 8vo, 
tions reproduced from drawings and pho- cloth, probably, net, $2.00. 
tographs, and 48 full-page plates repro- The characteristic of this year-book consists in 


duced in color. In 2 vols., 4to, net, the fact that there is a poem for every day of the 
year, celebrating some event which happened on 


$12.50. that day. 








A History of the Nineteenth Century 


Year by Year. By Edwin Emerson, Jr. With an Introduction by Georg 
Gottfried Gervinus. Illustrated with 16 colored plates and 32 full-page half-tone 
cuts and 2 maps. In 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, net, $3.60. 

The plan of this book is most attractive. It is a marvelous example of condensation of material, 
and differs from most histories in that it takes the events of the century year by year. 


Dodd, Mead & Company P#?tste . vork 

















© THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA © 


Up to Date, Authoritative, Superbly Illustrated. 
Critical Examination Solicited. See Special Offer Below. 


THE NEW 
International Encyclopedia 


17 VOLUMES 15,000 PAGES 


EDITED BY: 
DANIEL COIT CILMAN, LL.D., 


President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1901); President of the Carnegie Institution 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, PH.D., L.H.D., 


Professor in Columbia University 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., 


Late Professor in New York University 
Assisted by Nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors 
It is the one great American Encyclopedia. New text, new type, new illustra- 
tions. There is nothing in this country comparable with it. Its only peers are the 
great German Encyclopedias. 


A LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Every topic of human knowledge or investigation, from the world’s beginning to the present 
day, is presented in clear, succinct, accurate, impartial, and popular statement. Art, science, 
history, biography, religion, discovery, government, and so on for a Hundred Departments, are 
treated by specialists who are recognized authorities. One alphabetical arrangement em- 
braces the entire field of subjects, making them instantly accessible for the busy man, stu- 
dent, or general reader. There are more than 1000 full-page illustrations, colored 
plates, maps, and charts, besides hundreds of text illustrations. 


SILAS H. BERRY, Librarian, Y. M. C. A., New York: “I have not during the past ten 
years seen an Encyclopedia that I was willing to recommend to our association libraries 
until Vol. I of the NEW INTERNATIONAL came to my attention. You have, I believe, 
made an entirely new encyclopa@dia, supplying a real need in the book world.” 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION INVITED 


It is impossible adequately to describe this monumental work in 
an advertisement. Send your name and address on the coupon 
herewith, and a handsome prospectus, with full description, 

sample pages, colored plates and maps, will be sent you, 
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A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


J 
= 
4 
\ 


THE AUTHORITY of the ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


@ All Good Things must win u 
tinction upon its merits and isin more 
A. H.SAYCE, LL 


what we might ex to find 
ment to the new edition has brought it et Ae date. 


. .D., D.D., of Oxford Unive 
a marvellous work ; it is difficult to conceive of a dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Everything 

in such a work, but also what few of us would ever have thought of looking for. A supple- 
A large number of similar testimonials have been received. 


m their merits. THz INTERNATIONAL has won a greater dis- 
neral use than any other work of its kind. 
rsity, En 


gland, has recently said of it: It is indeed 
is in it—not only 


US SEND YOU FREE 
“A Test in Pronunciation” which affords a pleasant and instructive evening’s enter- 


tainment. 


Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. &6 C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 





mous Pictures 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and 
modern masters. 
2,000 subjects in 
Black and White 
or Sepia. 

Size 54% x8, 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 
Large Platinoprints 
and Carbonprints, 
3 cents each. 
32-page illustrat- 
ed catalogue and 
2 sample pictures 
for two-cent stamp. 
GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 








Brown’s Fa 

















é Habla V. Espafiol ? 
' Parlez-Vous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano? 
In TEN WEBB S 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. Terms 
for membership, $5.00 for each language. All questions answered 
and all exercises corrected free of charge. Part I (3 Lessons) 
either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
212 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 



































title pages. 





THE ROLFE SHAKESPEARE 


IN LIMP LEATHER 


This is the genuine copyrighted edition with Dr. Rolfe’s full notes. 
Handsomely bound in olive green limp leather, with gilt top and decorated 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
LONG LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Dr. THEe- 
ODORE L. CUYLER. 120, gilt top, 
illustrated, net, $1. « Also a special edition, 
limited to 250 copies, net, $3.00. 

Full of reminiscences of great writers, teachers, 
preachers, and statesmen. 


Single Vols., Net, 90 Cents ; 40 Vols., Boxed, Net, $36.00 | 





HELP AND GOOD | 
CHEER | 


A GIFT BOOK. By Dr. THEODORE }) 
L. CUYLER. Handsomely printed and 
bound, gilt top, net, $1.00. 

The latest message from the venerable Brooklyn §} 


pastor. 





OVER THE 
BLACK COFFEE 


Compiled by ARTHUR 

GRAY. Trade edition, small 
12mo, gilt top, net, 7§c.3 gift 
edition, ooze leather, in a coffee 
sack, net, $1.50. A unique and 
strikingly gotten up book contain- 
ing coffee history, coffee sketches, 
coffee anecdotes, and coffee verse. 














PARLIAMENTARY USAGE 
FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS 


By EMMA A. FOX, 2d Vice-President G. F. W. C. 
16mo, net, @§c.3 Limp leather edition, net, $1.00. 
Adopted at publication in May, 1902, as the Standard 
manual by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Clear, concise, and authoritative. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th St., Union Sq. North, New York 


































STOKES’ NEW BOOKS 


The American Diary of a Japanese Girl 


By MISS MORNING GLORY. 

Miss Morning Glory is quaint, romantic, simple, and clever at once. She writes 
with a sprightly grace and distinction of style that show her to be an artist true to 
the traditions of Japan. 

Love story? you ask. Why, yes, of course. Is it not a woman who writes? 

Beautifully illustrated by the well-known Japanese artist, Genjiro Yeto. With 
two full pages in color, a number of full-page half-tone engravings and Japanese 
border in tint. Bound with grass-cloth back; white and gold sides. 


Octavo, net, $1.40; postpaid, $1.56 


COME WITH ME INTO BABYLON 
By JOSIAH M. WARD. 


Mr. Ward has taken his readers back to the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and gives us 
a picture of the lives of the Babylonians, whose name has come to be a synonym for 







































By FRANCES SIMPSON 


Miss Simpson is one of the greatest authorities in England on cats. 
With twenty-four illustrations, giving specimens of the different breeds of cats. 


16mo, boards, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10 





SON! 


Or, The Wisdom of “Uncle Eph,"’ the Modern Yutzo 
By LORD GILHOOLEY, author of “ Yutzo”’ and “‘ Confucius.” 
Each of the aphorisms in the book is introduced by the word “Son!” as coming from 
the lips of Uncle Eph. A characteristic quotation is: “‘‘Son!’ all de loud prayin' an’ 
ate to help yo’ credit at de co’ner grocery.” 
Printed on tobacco-paper and bound in blue denim with roughened edges. With fron- 


psalm-singin’ yo’ kin do ain't a 


tispiece, decorative borders, etc. 





By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

This is the first novel by the author of ‘‘Children of the 
Mist,” ‘‘Lying Prophets,” etc., for about two years, and, in 
the opinion of those who have read it, this is his best book. 

In length, scene, incident and solid literary merit, “The 
River" has every qualification for repeating or surpassing 
the notable success of ** Children of the Mist,* which = gone 
into fifteen editions. The scenes are laid in Devonshire, as 
were those of his former greatest novel. 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, author of “ Wolfville,” 
“Wolfville Days,”’ etc. 

Nothing so fascinating has been written since the early stories 
of Bret Harte. Humorous to the last degree, with an occasional 
touch of pathos, and full of quaint philosophy that makes 
them fascinating reading. 


12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, $1.50 


THE FORAY OF THE 
HENDRIK HUDSON 


By FRANK MACKENZIE SAVILE 


A story of adventure as fascinating as “‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda."" With four attractive illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 








CATS AND ALL ABOUT THEM 


12mo, net, 80 cents; postpaid, 88 cents 





luxury and wantonness. 

Those were heroic days when the Babylonians, Medes, Lydians and Egyptians met 
over the carcass of Assyria and engaged in a fierce struggle for the mastery of the 
world. A romantic love-story, with eight illustrations. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 











THE CARDEN OF LIES 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
“The Garden of Lies’’ is a romantic story of love and ad- 
venture in modern Paris. A most striking and original story. 
With frontispiece. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


A WOMAN VENTURES 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS (John Graham), 
author of ‘‘The Great God Success.” 
This is a romance woven with materials that make up the 
life of American men and woman of to-day in town and country. 
The style is simple and direct, and the story is fascinating in 


the extreme. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 


A WHIRL ASUNDER 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of “The Con- 
queror”’ and “‘Senator North.” 
A new edition of one of Mrs. Atherton’s earlier works and 
one of her strongest. It is an exciting story of California life 


12mo, cloth, Illustrated, $1.00 
(THIRD EDITION) 


THE MINORITY 


A most striking story of New York life of to-day. A timely 
novel with a novel plot. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 





Frederick A. Stokes Company, °°" ew vor” 
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PINCG-PONC AFTER 2 A.M.— Lithograph, in 6 colors, 10x 13 inches, 50 cents 


Original copyright, 1902, by The Century Co. Lithograph copyright, 1902, 6y Curtis & Cameron 


The two pictures on this page are from a list of fifteen subjects which appeared originally in 


The Century Magazine and St. Nicholas 
None of them has been published in any other form, and they have not hitherto been obtainable at 
all as separate pictures. By special arrangement with Zhe Century Co., they are now reproduced 
in the genuine — look for our initials in monogram Cc on all genuine— 


COPLEY PRINTS 


(with the single exception of the ‘‘ Ping-Pong” picture above, which is reproduced as a lithograph). 

pictures are in the list, which also includes ‘‘ The 
Advance Guard,” by Frederic 
Remington; another picture of 
French children by Boutet de 
Monvel ; two subjects by How- 
ard Pyle; Madonna, by Louis 
Loeb; ‘‘A Pet of Society,” by A. 
Castaigne ; ‘‘ Some of Our Wise 
Virgins,’”’ by Charlotte Har- 
ding ; atimely and attractive lit- 
tle golf picture entitled ‘‘ Ma- 
ma’s Little Caddy,’ by M. O. 
Kobbé ; ‘‘ Little Bo-Peep,” by 
George Wharton Edwards; and 
two of Miss Cory’s character- 
istic pictures of children. 

The Copley Prints of these pictures 
are effective for framing for one’s 
walls; they are also suggested as wel- 
come gifts to friends. Several, espe- 
cially the S¢. Nicholas subjects, are 
unusually appropriate and attractive 
for children’s rooms. 

In several sizes, $5.00 to 50 cents 
Sold by the art stores, or sent ‘‘ on ap- 
proval” by the publishers. Send 2- 
cent stamp for special brochure about 

$ them, fully illustrated. (The complete 
ivy , » % Ks picturecatalogue of the Copley Prints, 
P d b de ° : ro cents: stamps accepted. ) 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


Two of Zhe Century's famous Napoleon 
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FRENCH CHILDREN OF THE XVIIITH CENTURY—BY BOUTET DE MONVEL. 
» Original copyright, 1902, by The Century Co. Copley Print copyright, 1902, by Curtis & Cameron 
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Bird Neighbors . 
Birds that Hunt (Game Birds) 
Nature’s Garden (Wild Flowers) 


Bird Homes 
The Mushroom Book 


The Butterfly Book 
The Insect Book 


_The New Nature Library 


Nine Superb Large Volumes containing 
American Animals 
Food and Game Fishes 


3400 pages, 104 x 7% inches 
250 plates in full color, photo- 
graphed from the birds, in- 
sects, and flowers themselves 
400 half-tones (remarkable pho- 
tographs from life) and 
1200 text cuts 


with a year’s subscription to the unique and beautiful Magazine 
Country Life in America 











2 


down and 
small monthly payments 








‘I consider this the best investment in books that 
Marcus S. Farr (Sc. D.), Princeton University. 

‘‘ The most charming set of books I have in my library.”—E. A Bazette- 
Jones, Rector Church of the Advent, Nashville, Tenn. 


I have ever made.’’— 








This is the only up-to-date set of books in existence which will give the beginner an immediate ac- 
quaintance with the wild life of plants, birds, insects and fish, which offers such a fascinating study. The 
possession of these books will double the pleasure you get out of the country; they are a sort of inspired 
guide-book to nature made possible only by the researches of earnest nature-lovers and students and by 
the amazing development of the modern camera. 





HOW TO GET THE SET 


We now offer a year’s subscription to 
our new magazine, COUNTRY LIFE IN 
AMERICA, together with the New Nature 
Library (nine octavo volumes, bound in 
library buckram with leather title label and 
gilt top), for only $1.00 with the order 
and $2.00 per month for 1344 months, or 
$26.60 cash with order. Mail this coupon 
to us with only one dollar, and we will 
send prepaid the nine books, and enter 
your subscription to Country Lire In 
America. If, upon examination, you 
are not satisfied with the volumes, 
send them back by express, collect, 
and your payment will be refunded. 
If you are satisfied, complete your pay- 
ment by sending us $2.00 a month for 134 
months, making the total amount $28.00. 
(Or send us $26.60 at once, which will be 
accepted as full payment.) 














DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square, East, New York. 


CountTrY LIFE IN AMERICA is a monthly mag- 
azine, of which L. H. Bailey is editor, devoted 
to everything connected with the country 
and outdoor life. It is the most beautiful 


magazine published. 


F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., Great 


Northern Railway, says : 


‘«There has been no number but 


what has been worthy of the atten- 
tion and admiration of any per- 
son. I wish to congratulate 
you, and believe that ‘Coun- 
try Life’ is destined to be 
the greatest magazine 
of America.” 


PUBLISHERS, 
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THE NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTURY 


Beginning with the November number 








Will appear in a new dress, the page having a wider 
margin than at present, especially in the back. 


T is not possible at present to make complete announcements as to the 
forthcoming year of THE CENTURY; what oftentimes prove to be among 
the pest —and certainly the timeliest — features of the volume may not be 
found in the announcements, but the following will begin in early numbers: 


An IItustrated’ Series on American History 


The Prologue of 


The American Revolution 


A Graphic Story of the Invasion of Canada in 1775 
by Montgomery and Arnold 


= = 
By Justin Harvey Smith 
PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
AND AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE TROUBADOUR AT HOME” 


ILLUSTRATED 


By some of the best American artists and from drawings made from photo- 
graphs taken on the ground by the author. 








A picturesque account of the very 
dramatic events that followed one 
another during the invasion of Canada, 
based upon a critical study of all 
available sources of information. It 
will be eagerly welcomed by all who 
are interested in American history. 
Not a few accounts of the different 
phases of the Canada campaigns have 
been published from time to time; 
none, however, we believe, has rested 
upon anything like so exhaustive and 
critical a knowledge of the original 
documents and of the ground as the 
series by Professor Smith which is 
about to begin in THE CENTURY. 
The author has undertaken to obtain, 
so far as he possibly could, the primi- 
tive sources of information. The 
manuscripts of printed documents 
have been used to a very large extent, 
and a great amount of unpublished 


matter has been examined. Hundreds 
of volumes have been read, the ar- 
chives of England, Canada, and this 
country have been searched, and pri- 
vate collections and the vaults of 
historical societies have been liberally 
drawn upon. From Cambridge to 
Quebec, and from New York to Que- 
bec, the routes of the troops have 
been followed and the most impor- 
tant fields of action repeatedly visited. 
In topography, as in documents, it is 
believed that interesting discoveries 
have been made. 

The first article, which will appear 
in the November CENTURY, covers 
“Montgomery’s Montreal Campaign.” 
It will be followed by descriptions of 
Arnold’s battle with the wilderness, 
the struggle for Quebec, and the final 
retreat of the American armies from 
Canada. 
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MONTGOMERY AT CROWN POINT 


From “The Prologue of the American Revolution” 


A New Serial Novel by the Author of ** No. 5 John Street ”’ 


The Yellow Van 


Mr. Richard Whiteing scored a distinct success with his striking study of life 
in the East End of London, “ No, 5 John Street.” His new novel, which will 
m begin in the November CENTuRY, is a story of rural England. The central 

_ figure is an American woman who marries a great English landlord. The 
scenes belong in the main to country life, ranging from that of the great houses 
to the life in the villages. Side by side with the life of the rich in the country- 
houses, and the feudal system in its pride, are the dullness, the squalor, and the 
crime of village life. It is a study of contrasts, like “ No. 5 John Street,” which 
did for London what “ The Yellow Van” does for rural England, 


The so-called “‘Trusts’”’ 


Appreciating the current popular interest in the large combinations of capital 
known as “ Trusts,” THE CENTURY has engaged a group of papers by various 
writers on the workings of some of the great commercial organizations of the 
present day. ‘The articles will be unbiased and will show what is claimed 
for trusts as economical organizations, setting forth the part they bear in 
American trade and the extent of their activities in foreign countries. The 
group will include papers on the so-called “ Meat Trust,” the Standard Oil 
Company, the United States Steel Corporation, the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, etc. The subject of labor organizations will be treated in 
this connection. 
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A Serial Story by the Author of ** Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch ”’ 


Lovey Mary | 


Miss Alice Caldwell Hegan’s “Mrs. Wiggs 

" of the Cabbage Patch” has become one 
of the most widely read books of the day. 
It will be pleasant news to the thou- 
sands of readers who have been cheered 
by the delightful optimism of Mrs. Wiggs 
that the author’s new story, “ Lovey 
Mary,” will begin to appear at once in 
Tue Century. The heroine, Lovey 
Mary, who is a new and highly enter- 

f= taining character, is the principal theme 

“= of a very attractive narrative in which 
reappear Mrs. Wiggs and her geograph- 
ically named family. It will be illus- 
trated by Mrs. Shinn. 


The Great 
Exchanges of the 


LOVEY MARY AND MRS. WIGGS World 


Under this head, and by various hands, will be described and pictured some 
of the great exchanges of Europe and America, including New York, 
Chicago, London, Paris, and Berlin. The article on the New York Stock 
Exchange will be written by Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman. Both in 
letterpress and in illustration this will be one of the most interesting series of 
articles ever printed in THE CENTURY. 


Letters of Sir Walter Scott 


Tue CENTuRY has come into possession of a charming collection of unpub- 
lished letters of Sir Walter Scott, written to Mrs. Hughes, the grandmother 
of the distinguished author of “Tom Brown at Oxford,”— a very interesting 
character in the early part of the nineteenth century. 


Census Studies 


The Hon. W. R. Merriam, Director of the Census, will furnish to Tot Cen- 
TURY three very interesting papers which are in the nature of a summary of 
certain interesting results of the last census. The first paper, “The Evolution 
of American Census Taking,” will show at a glance the enormous change 
that has taken place in extending the census from six inquiries, the first enu- 
meration, to over thirty thousand in the last. 
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- A New Novelette by 
the Author of ‘““The Rescue”’ 


Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick, whose nov- 
els “The Rescue,” “ The Confounding of 
Camelia,” and “The Dull Miss Archi- 
nard” have won the attention of loy- 
ers of good literature everywhere, 
has written a new story of friend- 
ship between women, “A Forsaken 
Temple,” which will appear in THE 
CENTURY, with illustrations by 
Miss Charlotte Harding. It is & aie 
believed that Miss Sedgwick’s Bie 
high reputation for subtlety, dis- : 
tinction of style, and absolute § 
narrative-interest will be enhanced 
by this her latest work. 


The Great 
Northwest 


By Ray Stannard Baker, author 
of the Series on re ——-s en ene 
“The Great Southwest” 


Mr. Baker, whose articles on “The Great Southwest” — which have ap- 
peared in THE CENTURY during the past year — with the striking pictures by 
Mr. Maxfield Parrish, have attracted wide attention, is now engaged upon a 
similar series covering the resources, industries, characteristics, and outlook of 
“ The Great Northwest.” ‘The illustrations will be contributed by Mr. Ernest 
L. Blumenschein, whose striking pictures of “The Mining of Iron” and “ The 
Transportation of Iron” in recent numbers of THE CeNnTuRY will be remem- 
bered. Messrs, Baker and Blumenschein will also describe and picture 












The Cafion of the Yellowstone 


John Muir, the discoverer of the Muir Glacier, will describe in the No- 
vember number 


The Cajion of the Colorado 


In the same number Mr. Parrish’s remarkable picture of the Cafon, which 
appeared in the magazine in black and white with Mr. Baker’s first article 
on the Southwest, will be printed again in the original colors. 
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Mr. Dooley’s Course of 
—\, Reading 


Mr. F. P. Dunne, whose delightful humor 
is followed from week to week by thou- 
sands of people, will contribute a series of 
papers to the coming year of THE CEN- 
TURY, giving Mr. Dooley’s opinions on vari- 
ous literary subjects, following up his suc- 
cessful study, in a recent number of THE 
Century, of * Books and Reading.” 


’ Animals in 
British Parks 


Written and Illustrated by Two American Artists 


Those fine delineators of animals, Charles Knight and J. M. Gleeson, have 
prepared for THe CENTuRY a delightful series of pictures showing some of 
the most famous animal parks in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
painters themselves have written the notes which accompany the illustrations. 


Stories of Diplomatic Life in 
PeKing 


A new field for fiction seems to have been discovered by Miss Abigail H. 
Fitch, a member of the family of the former United States Minister to China, 
Mr. Denby. Miss Fitch’s vivid and picturesque sketches, which will appear 
in THE Century for the coming year, will be illustrated by Sydney Adamson, 
himself recently returned from China. 


Other Short Stories in 
The Century 


The magazine will continue to print short stories from leading writers, 
including Ruth McEnery Stuart, Will N. Harben, John Luther Long, Elliott 
Flower, Frank Norris, Eden Phillpots, Kate W. Hamilton, George Hibbard, 
Herbert D. Ward, Edwin A. Dix, David Gray, and others. Readers of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cherry Waltz’s “The Mystery Play” in the last Christmas number 
of THE Century will be glad to know that a group of stories in which the 
genial and original “ Pa Gladden” is a prominent figure will appear in THE 
CENTURY during the coming year. 
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An Old Maid’s Corner 
By Lillie Hamilton French 


A series of graphic sketches under this title will be furnished by the author of 
“ Hezekiah’s Wives,” etc. The topics are: “Some Particular Old Maids,” 
“ A Winter Night,” “Some of My Sunday Visitors,” etc.,—-and the papers 
are full of wisdom and geniality. 


Engravings by Timothy Cole 
and Color Work 


The magazine will present its readers with the result of Mr. Timothy Cole’s 
work in reproducing on wood the great pictures of the old masters of Eu- 
rope, the best wood-engraving that is now being given to the world. For 
eighteen years Mr. Cole has been engaged in this labor. He has already 
given THE CENTURY readers reproductions of the most famous pictures of 
the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and English schools, and he is now engaged upon 


the paintings of Spain. 
Artists 


Whose work is now appearing in THE Century include: 












—- 




































SYDNEY ADAMSON JULES GUERIN HOWARD PYLE 

E. W. BLAISDELL CHARLOTTE HARDING FLORENCE SCOVIL SHINN 
E. L, BLUMENSCHEIN OLIVER HERFORD * GRANVILLE SMITH 
ANDRE CASTAIGNE ARTHUR I. KELLER JESSIE WILCOX SMITH 
H. C. CHRISTY CHARLES E. KNIGHT F. D. STEELE 

FANNY Y. CORY LOUIS LOEB ALBERT STERNER 
HARRY FENN F. H. LUNGREN SARAH 5S. STILLWELL 

A. B, FROST J. N. MARCHAND FREDERICK C. YOHN 






JOSEPH M. GLEESON MAXFIELD PARRISH 






The best color work that can be had will appear from time to time in the 
pages of THE Century. The November number will open with 


A Sevenfold Colored Frontispiece 






Terms : — $4.00 a year in advance; 35 cents anumber. Booksellers and Postmasters 
receive subscriptions. Subscribers may remit to us in P. O, or express money-orders, or 
in bank checks, drafts, or registered letters. Money in letters is at sender’s risk. 

Bound volumes (containing the numbers for six months), in old gold or green cloth, 
gilt top, each $3.00, or without gilt top, $2.75. The same in half russia, gilt top, $4.00. 

Back numbers will be exchanged, if in good condition, for corresponding bound vol- 
umes in gold cloth, with gilt top, for $1.00 per volume (six numbers) ; half russia, for $2.25 ; 
olive-green cloth, plain top, 75 cents each ; subscribers paying charges both ways. Postage 
on THE CENTURY volumes, 38 cents. All numbers sent for binding should be marked 
with owner’s name. /Ve cannot bind or exchange copies the edges of which have been 
trimmed by machine. Cloth covers for binding THE CENTURY, 50 cents. Volumes end 
with April and October numbers. 


THE CENTURY CoO., 
Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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Send for 
Richly illus: 
trated Catalogue 


The Century Co.’s New Books 
Ready during October 


or by November Ist 











New Books About Foreign Places 


HE STORY OF ATHENS. By Howard Crosby 
Butler, A.M. 8vo, 520 pages, illustrated with many 
photographs and from drawings by the author, about 130 pic- 
tures inall. With index. Price, $2.40 net (postage 18 cents). 


This is an important work on an important sub- 
ject. The volume is not a critical review of the 
history of the classic city, but, as the title rather 
suggests, ‘‘a simple sketch of the life and art of 
Athens from its earliest beginnings.” 

Against a background of historical incidents 
dealing with war, commerce and politics, sketched 
in outline, the author has silhouetted in chrono- 
logical order the figures of the men and women 
to whom Athens owes most. The illustrations 
are peculiarly satisfying, and in their selec- 
tion is displayed Mr. Butler’s fine apprecia- 


tion of Greek art. 
His pen picture of 
modern Athens is 
particularly valua- 
ble in helping us 
to a clearer under- 
standing of its his- 
toric past. Mr. 
Butler is Lecturer 
on Architecture at 
Princeton Univer- 
sity. 





THE EAST OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By Right Rev. 
Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York. 12mo, 190 pages. The book is the 
result of Bishop Potter’s visit to Japan, China, India, the Hawaiian Islands, 


and the Philippines. 


Having made his visit to the East just after the 
close of serious hostilities in the Philippines and 
the quelling of the Boxer movement in China, 
neither a more opportune time nor a better quali- 
fied man could be found to write of the present 
conditions and future prospects in these countries 
than the versatile and keen observer, Bishop Pot- 
ter. As he deals with the religion, tradition, class 


Price, $1.00 net (postage 9 cents). 


prejudice, method of living, polities, and the begin- 
ning of development in these two countries, so has 
he also treated Japan, India, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. The chapters are straightforward, con- 
cise, and full of prophecy, as well as of compari- 
sons relative to the material to work upon and the 
work done by civilized and conquering nations in 
the respective countries. 








A New Book for Women 


With index. 


This book is a 
guide to the prep- 


aration of dainty 
dishes for dainty 
meals. The author 


ealls it ‘‘A Cook’s 
Picture Book.” It 
contains fourteen 
chapters, commenc- 
ing with a general 
one on luncheons, 





UNCHEONS. 
Cook Book.” } 
Century Cook Book.” Illustrated with 208 photographs. 
$1.40 net (postage 15 cents). Just issued. 
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Supplementing “The Century 
By Mary Ronald, author of “The 


and following with receipts for all the different 
dishes that can possibly be needed for luncheons. 
It is a book of illustrated receipts, thoroughly in- 
dexed, and will prove a most helpful assistant to 
the housekeeper. It is elaborately illustrated by 
photographs, each showing some tempting dish 
properly garnished, ready to be served. Instead 
of various menus, lists of dishes are given, which 
are placed at the head of sections, where they can 
be easily read, each section representing a sepa- 
rate course. 




















The Century Co.’s New Books 







































Price, $1.00. 

This new book by the popular Southern writer, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, author of ‘‘Sonny,” ‘“‘A 
Golden Wedding and Other Tales,” ‘ Carlotta’s 
Intended,” ‘‘ Holly and Pizen,” ete., is a capital 
study of negro life in an exceedingly humorous 
vein. The hero, ‘‘ Mr. Napoleon Jackson, Esquire,” 
is unable to work because he has been “marked 
for rest,” so his good-natured wife assumes the 
role of provider. The descriptions are clever, the 


New Fiction 


( SONFESSIONS OF A WIFE. By Mary 
Adams. 12mo, 400 pages, illustrated by Gran- 
ville Smith. Price, $1.50. ~ 

No serial story published in The Century Magazine for 
several years has attracted as much attention as this re- 
markable book by an unknown and pseudonymous author. 
It is the story of a wife from the beginning of courtship 
and ending about three years after marriage, and it is one 
of the most intimate heart biographies ever written. As 
a well-known critic says, ‘‘There is a sense of freshness 
pervading the whole that lifts it above the ordinary.” It 
is thus described by the critic of the Chicago Record- 
Herald: 

“Tt is a story dealing with the subject of marriage, and 
the first chapter describes how a wild and reluctant girl is 
captured by love and a man against her will. It is toldin 
the form of a diary and letters, but it is done with such sly 
humor and admirable literary reticence that it captures the 
reader as insensibly and completely as Marna was captured 
by the unreasonable man. Whoever the author, ‘Mary 
Adams,’ may be, she has a dainty and original touch.” 


‘A gem of fiction.” —Times- “Creating a literary sen- 
Democrat, New Orleans. sation.” —Boston Advertiser. 
“A story of unusual power ‘*Palpitates with romantic 
and distinction.”— Out West. passion.”—Boston Beacon. 
From “Confessions of a Wife,” illustrated by ‘*Piques curiosity as te its anonymous author.”—Cleve- 
Granville Swsith. land Leader. 


A New Book by the Author of “Sonny” 


N APOLEON JACKSON: THE GENTLEMAN OF THE PLUSH 


ROCKER. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 16mo, 132 
pages, illustrations by Edward Potthast printed m tint. 


idioms of speech accurate, 
the situations ludicrous, and 
the humor subtle. It is 
simple in plot, but its de- 
velopment shows a deep 
understanding of life, and 
it is evident that the story 
was not written merely to 
amuse. 













(postage 7 cents). 


About two thirds of this volume is devoted to Mr. 
Johnson’s two previous books, while the other third 
contains his later work, opening with the ode-like 


$1.20 net (postage 6 cents). 





Two Books of Verse 


paQesss. By Robert Underwood Johnson. 16mo, 270 pages, $1.20 net 


‘‘Ttalian Rhapsody,” and including many ballads 
and lyries. ‘‘The volume will be welcome to all lov- 
ers of genuine poetry.”—Chronicle, San Francisco. 


HE CALL OF THE SEA. By L. Frank Tooker. 16mo, 175 pages, 


A volume of the collected poems (some hitherto unpublished) of a writer whose work has attracted 
wide attention in the magazines. Issued in very attractive form. 












































The Century Co.’s New Books 












Aladdin O’Brien is 
the lovable, rollicking 


latest romance. Hu- 
mor and pathos play 
hide-an’-seek through 
the pages of this 
charming love story 
with its quaint char- 


B 


“Master Skylark.” 


full-page illustrations by Clyde O. DeLand. 


The time and scene of this book bring its 
young hero to New Amsterdam during the sway 
of doughty Peter Stuyvesant. Barnaby—a run- 
away from the tyranny of a scoundrelly ship cap- 
tain little better than a pirate—is rescued from 
his many troubles by the timely capture of the 
Dutch city when the English fleet arrives. Many 
colonial notables, drawn with the truth and force 
the author exhibited in his exquisite ‘‘ Master 


New Fiction 


A New Book by the Author of “Tom Beauling ” 
LADDIN O’BRIEN. By Gouverneur Morris, 


author of “Tom Beauling.” 12mo, 300 pages, $1.25. 


hero of Mr. Morris’s - 


ARNABY LEE. By John Bennett, author of 
12mo, 454 pages, including 34 





acters and strong, well-conceived situations. It 
is the old story of two men in love with the same 
girl, but it is told in the delightfully original style 
that is distinctive of this promising young writer. 

The climax occurs during a famous battle of the 
Civil War,—an intense, moving, and highly novel 
situation,—and a good, old-fashioned ending fol- 
lows the storm and stress of a story of decided 
human interest. 


Price, $1.50. 
Skylark,” play their 
stirring drama on this 
little stage. The book 
appeals to grown 
people and to young 
folks. Girls will find 
a heroine and boys a 
hero or two in its 
pages. 





The Hit of the Year 


One of the Best Selling Books in the United States. 


RS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. By Alice Cald- 
well Hegan. 16mo, 155 pages, $1.00. 


t 


This is one of the most success- 
ful books of the day. It is ‘‘ the 
story of a brave Christian woman 
who, under the most discouraging 
circumstances, still keeps a smil- 
ing face toward a confident to- 
morrow.” It has been called ‘‘a 
sure cure for the blues,” and ‘a 
gay challenge to pessimists in 
general.” As the eritic of Har- 
per’s Weekly says, ‘‘ Miss Alice 
Caldwell Hegan can safely be 
hailed as a fresh arrival. Her 
artistic touch, her gift of humor, 
her sense of the tears of things 
shining like sunshine after rain, 
are stamped with individuality 
and an inimitable talent which 
should carry her far. The pages 
are as fresh and dewy as a spring 
morning. Mrs. Wiggs and her 
plucky boys, Jimmy and Billy, 
and the girls with their geograph- 
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ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN. 


Sots 6" 74 ical names, Asia, Australia, and 


Europena (even the horse was 
christened ‘Cuby’), are a delight- 
ful enlargement of the lovable 
)) types Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
has created in American fiction. 
In fact, Miss Hegan is, in her 
own way, the Mrs. Wiggin of the 
South, and I know of nothing so 
entirely novel and refreshing as 
her little book sinee ‘ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol.’ I, for one, 
wish success to Miss Hegan and 
‘Mrs. Wiggs,’ whose philosophy 
comes out in passing round the 
eake: ‘Somehow, I never feel 
like good things b’long to me till 
I pass ’em on to somebody else.” 

The Congregationalist calls it ‘a 
book to be thankful for—pure 
fun and pathos of the happy 
sort that makes both smiles and 
tears.” 
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| The Century Co.’s New Books 
The Art Book of the Year 


C} ENGLISH MASTERS. Engraved by Timo- 
thy Cole, with historical notes by John C. Van Dyke, 
and comments by the engraver. Superroyal 8vo, 223 pages, 
48 wood-engravings. Price, $8.00 net (postage 38 cents). 








‘“Wherever these splendid examples of the possibilities of wood have 
been seen they have evoked praise and surprise. This admiration has 
been bestowed, not alone for the fidelity of the reproduction, or for the 
power and refinement of the engraver’s work, but for the suecess with 
which the spirit and style of the artist have been conveyed.""—N. Y. Times. 


For the past eighteen years Mr. Timothy Cole, greatest of wood-engravers, 
has been engaged in reproducing upon wood the most famous paintings of 
the old masters of the Italian, Dutch, Flemish, and English schools, doing 
his work in the European galleries in the presence of the originals. No 
such translation of the old masters has ever been attempted heretofore; and 
it is safe to say that no similaf translation will ever be attempted hereafter. 
It is doubtful if there isa living engraver on wood save Mr. Cole equal to the 
task. No mechanical process yet devised will render the exact values of 
tones like the lines of the graver. : 

Already two superb books have been issued containing Mr. Cole’s examples of the artists of the 
Italian and the Dutch and Flemish schools. The present volume, the third in the series, includes Mr. 
Cole’s engravings of the work of the English school, representing the following artists : 





Hogarth, Wilson, Hoppner, Crome, Leslie, Beechey, 
Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn, Lawrence, Landseer, Constable, 
Gainsborough, Wilkie, Opie, Morland, Cotman, Turner. 


The text which accompanies these engravings is designed to recite not only the life of the individual 
painter, but to suggest the time and the circumstance of this eighteenth-century art. Mr. Cole’s com- 


ments on the pictures have a special interest of their own. 
. 








“If these woodcuts are ever issued in a portfolio of fine proofs, 
they will form such an art-work as one rarely sees.'"—N. ¥. Times. 


ROOF IMPRESSIONS OF THE 48 
LISH MASTERS, ENGRAVED ON 
WOOD BY TIMOTHY COLE. A su- 
perb portfolio in two parts, containing signed 

lt V4; 
proofs mounted on heavy Japan paper. Edi- 
tion for America limited to 100 numbered 
eopies. Price, $150.00 net. 

The Century Co. has the pleasure of announcing to lovers of 
the fine arts the issue of a superb limited edition of Mr. Cole’s 
engravings of the Old English Masters, limited to 150 copies (50 of 
which have already been sold in England). No pains or expense 
has been spared to make this portfolio of proofs the most 
notable art issue of the day. Each proof is printed on paper 
174x 14, manufactured in Japan especially for it; and each is 
signed by Mr. Cole and the printer, Mr. J. C. Bauer, professions 
proof-printer for wood-engravers. The proof is mounted on 
heavy Japan paper, and over this is folded another sheet of the 
same paper, in which a space, lined with gold, is left for the 
engraving. This is surmounted by a cover of linen paper bear- 
ing the number of te cut. The subscribers to the portfolio 
will receive also a copy of the book ‘‘Old English Masters,” a 
special edition of 150 copies of which has been priuted for the purpose on Hoiland paper. 

The right to increase the price at any time is reserved by the publishers. 
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The Century Co.’s New Books 











Two Important Biographies 


BRAHAM LINCOLN. A short life, condensed by John G. Nicolay 
from Nicolay and Hay’s “Abraham Lincoln: A History.” 8vo, 600 pages, 
with frontispiece and index. Price, $2.40 net (postage 18 cents). 


That monumental work, ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln: A 
History,” written by Mr. Lincoln’s secretaries, the 
late John G. Nicolay (for many years Marshal of 
the Supreme Court of the United States) and John 
Hay (now Secretary of State), is not only the 
standard life of the great President, but is one of 


the most famous biographies ever issued in the 
world. In response to a demand for a condensed 
edition, Mr. John G. Nicolay made such an 
edition, bringing into one volume all the essential 
facts of President Lincoln’s life,—a book which 
is entirely an abridgment of the larger work. 


[ ANE WEBSTER. By John Bach McMaster, author of “A History 
of the People of the United States.” 8vo, 343 pages, 23 full-page illustra- 
tions, and index. Price, $2.00 net (postage 16 cents). 


The author of this study of Daniel Webster is 
Professor of American History at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and is also one of the most 
popular and widely read of American historians. 
Professor MceMaster’s biography of Webster will 
be found a terse yet comprehensive picture of a 


striking career, written in an easy, forceful style, 
and with especial reference to Webster’s political 
eareer, although the story of his school-days and 
his early struggles with poverty is given in a most 
interesting way. It is a concise and well-balanced 
appreciation of the great American statesman. 








The Century Classics 


THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS. Selected, Edited and 
Introduced by Distinguished Men of Letters. In cloth bind- 
ing, pure rag paper, tall 12mo, gilt top, $1.25 net, each (post- 


age 13 cents). 

In the ‘‘Century Classics” the publishers have 
had in view the high standing ead intrinsic 
merit of the works to be reprinted, purity of text, 
elegance of typography, and beauty of external 
form. In choosi ese masterpieces, and decid- 
ing which editions should be fol)owed in reprinting, 
they have had the codperation of a distinguished 
corps of collaborators, and th: introductions to the 
various volumes are written by authors whose spe- 
cial fitness is immediately apperent. Not only have 
the best existing texte beer. used, but those portraits 
of the several authors which are generally accepted 
as presenting the besi likeness are reproduced au- 
tographically from: the originals as frontispieces of 


the volumes. The vol- 
umes of the ‘Century 
Classics” are uniform in 
appearance, averagirg 
about 400 pages, tall 
12mo, with gilt top, the 
binding (in cloth) being 
stamped with a distinctive 
design and lettered in 
gold. The books are 
printed on pure rag paper 
made especially for this series, and watermarked 
Century Classics. The type has been cut with par- 
ticular care, 





New Issues 
49SAXYS OF ELIA. By Charles Lamb. With a portrait of Charles 
Lamb from the original engraving by Henry Meyer, lent by Ernest 
Dressel North, and an Introduction from Walter Pater’s “Appreciations.” 


Nothing ean so put the reader atune to the beau- 
ties of Lamb’s essays as Pater’s ‘“‘appreciation” of 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


this singularly beautiful life with its tragic environ- 
ment and its noble self-sacrifice. 


By Laurence Sterne. With a portrait 


of the author from a mezzotint from the painting by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and an introduction taken from Thackeray’s “English Humorists.” 
In some respects this little classic is the crowning work of the famous author of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy.” 
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The Century Co.’s New Books 








‘¢Human Documents ”’ 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A PRAIRIE GIRL. By Eleanor Gates. 
1 


Price, $1.50. 
This book describes 
in a most charming man- 
ner the life of a little 
girl in the Northwest 
twenty-five years ago. 
Quite apart from its 
setting as a.sociological 
study of a phase of life 
which is rapidly disap- 


2mo, 350 pages. 


H. Stoddart. 
illustrations. 
$1.80 net (postage 


Mr. Stoddart is the oldest living metropolitan 
actor, and he holds an enviable position in the 
theatrical and literary world, both as a man and 
an artist. He has been identified with the Amer- 
ican stage for something like fifty years, and dur- 
ing that period there has been searcely an actor 





Introduction by William Winter. 


3 cents). 


pearing, the book has a delightful human interest 
as reproducing the spirit of childhood on a farm. 
It is full of color and adventure, and written in a 
quite systematic way true to child nature. It is 
not a novel, but the same characters appear and 
reappear in the story with a reality which impresses 
the reader with confidence in the truth of the nar- 
rative. The purity of the diction and the aptly 
turned phrases are refreshing qualities. 


ECOLLECTIONS OF A PLAYER. By James 


Tall 12mo, 300 pages of text, with many 
Price, 


or an actress of note whom he has not met and of 
whom he has not some entertaining anecdote to 
relate in his delightfully written ‘‘ recollections.” 
The book is the reflection of a singularly interest- 
ing career, giving one glimpses of a sweet and 
charming personality. 








Books on “The Practice of Typography ” 


By Theodore L. De Vinne 


‘Without question the modern master of the art of typography.” 


Each a 12mo of from 400 to 500 pages, with full index. 
Cloth, $2.00 net (postage 12 cents). 


TREATISE ON TITLE-PAGES. 


numerous Illustrations in Faesimile, and some 
Observations on the Early and Recent Printing of 


Books. 


Full of suggestions to practical printers, and of value to the book- 
It is the work of one who has practised printing for nearly 
sixty years, and who stands at the head of his profession, recognized 


lover. 


in Europe as in America. 





Literary Digest. 


With 


ORRECT COMPOSITION. A Treatise on Spelling, Abbreviations, 


Compound Words, the Use of Italic, Punctuation, Proof-reading, ete. 


A book which is a necessity not only in every 
printing-office in the country, but is of the great- 
est possible use to all who have occasion to write 


LAIN PRINTING TYPES. 

making, the Point System, the Names, 
Printing Types. 

This is a book for printers, and for those who 


have to do with printers. It contains the names and 
definitions of all sizes of book type, with specimens 
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the English language. It thoroughly covers the 
art of composition, showing the proper use of 
capitals, punctuation, printers’ marks, etc. 


A Treatise on the Processes of Type- 


Sizes, Styles and Prices of Plain 


of each ; numerous exhibits of the more important 
styles of roman, italic, black and display letter, 
with tables of prices of types here and abroad. 
























The Century Co.’s New Books 











The Thumb-Nail Series 





Exquisite Little Books in Embossed Leather Bindings ; Size 23; by 5%. Price, $1.00 each, 


New Issues 


N MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, with an introduction by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 157 pages, with portrait. 


‘In Memoriam” embodies the author’s deepest thoughts on life and death and immortality. 


HOUGHTS OF PASCAL. 147 pages, translated from the French 
and with an introduction by Benjamin E. Smith. Portrait of the author. 


’ 


The ‘‘ Thoughts” of Pascal has a place in the tions” of Mareus Aurelius and the ‘‘ Discourses’ 
world’s classies close to those of the ‘‘Medita- of Epictetus. 


HE RIVALS. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 206 pages, with a por- 
trait of the author and an introduction by Joseph Jefferson. 


Mr. Jefferson’s estimate of this work, as set anecdotes of his own stage experience with it, 
forth in the introduction, and his interesting greatly enhance one’s interest in reading the play. 








A New Nature Book 


ATERPILLARS AND THEIR MOTHS. By Ida Mitchell Eliot 


and Caroline Gray Soule. Giving the life histories and illustrations of 43 
species of moths having a wide range in the United States and Canada. 8vo, 
300 pages of text, 80 insets, with index. Price, $2.00 net (postage 18 cents). 


This book has been written in response 
to the request of many teachers and young 
naturalists. It is the result of more than 
twenty years spent in studying and rearing 
moths, and it contains all the facts needed 
for successful work in this fascinating line, 
as much structural detail as beginners need 
to know, an account of the appliances the 
authors have found most useful, and a list 
of books on the subject. The life histories 
of important species are written from actual 
experience. The illustrations are very strik- | ae oe 
ing; they are made from photographs and From “ Caterpillars and their Moths.” 
show actual size. 

Oct. 1902. 
































The Century Co.’s New Books 

















by Mrs. 


New Books for Young Folks 


HE BIBLE FOR CHILDREN. 

from the Authorized Version, and with a pref- 
ace by the Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., Davenport 
Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, and an 
introduction by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
D.D., Bishop of New York. With 24 full-page illus- 

— trations from the Old Masters. 4to, about 500 pages, 

pr inted in two colors, with illustrations also in two colors. 
Joseph B. Gilder and ar ranged in chapters, each with its own head- 


Arranged 


The selections made 


ing, but not divided into chapter and verse as in the regular Bible. Price, $3.00. 


The appeal of the Bible to children’s minds is 
both natural and simple. Its narratives tell their 
own story. Its poetry. chants its own beauty. 
Nothing has yet been found to take the place of 
the Bible story. Yet there are some things in it 
which careful parents would keep from their chil- 
dren, and in reading it aloud to young children 
one often skips what seems unsuitable. As Dr. 
Brown says in his preface, ‘‘eare for childhood 
prompts this, and not blame for the Bible.” The 
omitted parts include genealogies, also, and what- 
ever we regard as unprofitable for the young lis- 


OPSYS AND TURVYS. By Peter Newell. 
This book contains 36 illustrated subjects se- 
lected from the two books of this name issued in 
1893 and 1894, and which are now out of print. 


Price, $1.00 net (postage 11 cents). 


Fun for the young folks. And surprises, too! 
Wonder and amazement for the older ones. This 
is a picture-book of a unique character. The pic- 
tures are wonderfully clever and have gained a 
wide popularity. Hold the book in one position 
for one picture; invert it, and behold! another 
one entirely different. 

The demand for these books has led the pub- 


teners. The Bible for Children is made up en- 
tirely of the parts suitable for childhood, and, 
moreover, it has been so divided into subjects 
forming complete stories in themselves, that the 
child will be interested in every part of it. As 
soon as his own reading becomes a resource he can 
turn every leaf and con every word. 

The life of Jesus is nicely put together in a con- 
tinuous account taken from the four Evangelists. 
Changes of arrangement have been made, with 
omissions, but the spelling and wording of the 
King James version are unchanged. 


lishers to issue the 
present volume, 
which is made up 
of selections from the previous ‘‘Topsy Turvy” 
books. This collection includes the best pictures 
from the previous volumes, and is printed in colors 
throughout. The cover is a “Topsy Turvy” 
picture. 





a LEE. By John Bennett, author of “Master Skylark.” 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


This is a book for older readers and for boys and girls. 


HE WYNDHAM GIRLS. By Marion Ames Taggart. 


It is more fully described on a previous page. 


12mo, 303 


pages, with illustrations by C.M. Relyea. Price, $1.20 net (postage 13 cents). 


Young girls used to a life of luxury and extravagance suddenly become greatly reduced in cireum- 
stances and set to make a home and a living—such is the ever interesting theme of Miss Taggart’s 


story of city life. 


There is reality in the book, but there is also the fascinating touch of romantic 


fiction, and the girls—the Wyndham girls—are charming, bright, humorous, and plucky. That rare 
thing, a wholesome, clever book for young girl readers. 
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Century Co.’s 





New Books 








A New Series of Books for Boys and Girls, called the ‘St. Nicholas Books.”’ 
binding, richly illustrated, $1.00 net (postage 10 cents). 





Issued in uniform and very attractive 


IR MARROK. By Allen French. 12mo, 281 pages, with illustrations 


by Bernard Rosenmeyer. 


A fairy-story romance of the Britain of King 
Arthur and the Round Table. The hero is a 
knight changed to an animal by a wicked witch, 
and his brave battle with wrong-doers, his good 


deeds, and his final triumph make a book unlike 
any but the ‘‘Morte Arthur,” and for young 
readers more to be commended than Sir Thomas 
Malory’s classic. 


HE CRUISE OF THE DAZZLER. By Jack London. 12mo, about 


275 pages, with illustrations by M. J. Burns. 


A boy runs away to sea, as many do. He 
wishes he had not, as alldo. He finds, however, 
a good friend, and makes the fault a means of 
rescue. The story gives a vivid and exciting view 


HE BOY AND THE BARON. By Adeline Knapp. 


of the modern pirates who live by robbery along 
the Pacific Coast—petty criminals, but men who 
at times are dangerous. A true sea-story, with 
the dash of waves and the creak of timbers. 


12mo, 210 


pages, with illustrations by Bernard Rosenmeyer. 


A stirring romance, interesting to boys and 
girls alike, dealing with the times of the robber- 
barons in Germany, when the nobles were abso- 


lute lords of their own castles and the regions 
round about,—the days of the Crusades, of out- 
laws, of sudden change of fortune for man and boy. 


HE BOYS OF THE RINCON RANCH. By H. S. Canfield. 


12mo, 249 pages, with illustrations by Martin Justice. 


Here is a story of ranch life in Texas. To read 
it is almost as good as joining the two New York 
school-boys who spend those delightful months 


OMMY REMINGTON’S BATTLE. 


with their Texan cousin in real—not ‘‘dime- 
novel”—adventure. It is like Mayne Reid with- 
out melodrama. 


By Burton E. Stevenson. 


12mo, 257 pages, with illustrations by C. M. Relyea. 


_ This is the record of a boy’s fight for an educa- 
tion. Born a coal-miner’s son, Tommy succeeds 
in overcoming all obstacles that keep him from 


IGHT GIRLS AND A DOG. 


with illustrations by C. M. Relyea. 


_ A jolly story of real girls who went a-summer- 
ing at the sea-shore and kept house for themselves 
in ‘‘ Hilarity Hall.” The incidents are funny, the 
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college life, and then meets perhaps the greatest 
of his difficulties in the question of ‘College 
Athleties vs. College Studies.” 


By Carolyn Wells. 12mo, 275 pages, 


dialogue brisk, and the pictures are lifelike and 
charming. The author is a very popular writer, 
well known to magazine readers. 




















ohn’s Schoo 
Manlius, N. Y. . 


Next term begins September 25th, 1902. 
Apply for information to 





WM. VERBECK, Superintendent. 

















New-York, 25 West ssth Street. 
Miss Keller’s Day Schools 
For Girls — College Preparatory or Classical Course. 
For Boys —College Preparatory Annex under Headmaster. 
Tuxedo Park School, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
Art, Sight-Singing, Science, Manual Training and Physical 


Work in every class. zs ie 
Evgeanor I. Kevrer, Pd.M., Principal. 
_Kindergartens. 


New-York, New-York. 


The Peebles and Thompson School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Opens October rst. 
30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 





New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street, and Annex. 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 


ScHoo For Girts. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 





~ New-Yorx, New-York, 13 and 15 W. 86th St. 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 


Reopens Wednesday, October first. 





New-York, New-York, 176, 178 and 180 W. 75th Street. 


The Misses Rayson 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Small Classes. Reopens Oct. 7th, re. ew 

} New-York, New-York, 160-162 W. 74th Street. 
* REOPENS 

The Veltin School rorGirts  gcroper rst. 

Number ‘of pupils limited to twelve in each class. Fire-proof 
school building, thoroughly equipped. 

CoLLEGE PREPARATION. 





New-York, New-York, 24: Lenox Ave., cor. 122d Street. 
New~York Collegiate Institute. 

Certificate accepted by Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley. 
Miss Mary Schoonmaker, Oct. sst. 





New-York, New-York. , i 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. A practical training school in 
conjunction with Mr. Chas. Frohman’s Empire Theatre and travel- 
ing companies. Apply to E. P. SrepHEnson, Carnegie Hall. 
~~ New-York, New-York, 31 Fifth Avenue. 
Stanhope-WheatcroftDramaticSchool 

Regular Six Months’ Course commences October 15th, 1902. 
Public matinees. Engagements secured. Write for catalogue. 
ADELINE STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT, Director. 


New-York, pantie West 4oth — : a 
lur Course cures ause it trains the 
STAMMERING. mind as well as voice, restores confi- 
dence and cures nervousness. a may rely = having 


the best treatment known. Send for illustrated pamp let, giving 
outline of treatment and references. F.A.Bryant, M.D. Est.1880. 


New-York. Mount Vernon. 25 minutes from N. Y. City. 
FOR 


The Lockwood Collegiate School girs. 

Beautiful suburban home; with all the advantages of the Metrop- 
olis. Thorough instruction in music, languages and art. Certifi- 
cates received at Vassar, Wellesley and other colleges. 


New-York, Pelham Manor (half hour from New-York). 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for 
Girls. Arrancements ror Younc CHILpren. 


~ New-York, Long Island, Garden City. 
The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


An endowed school for girls, eighteen miles from New York. 
References required. 














Miss AnniE S. Gisson, Principal. 
_ New-York, Long Island, Garden City. 
Saint Paul’s School. 

Endowed school for boys. 18 miles from New-York. Com- 
letely equipped in every respect for preparing boys for college. 
or catalogue apply to Frep’k L. GamaGe, Head Master. 

New-York, Long Island, eon | , 
Kyle Military Institute, German-AmericanBoard- 
ing School for Boys; only 
4 weeks summer vacation. Admissionatany time. Pupils always 
under supervision. German mastered within a year. Cars from New 
York or Brooklyn within one block. L. I. R. R. Depot, two blocks. 














New-York, New-York City, 557 and 559 West End Ave. 


St. Agatha—Church School for Girls. 


Elementary and High School. College Preparation. Gymnasium. 
Emma G. Sesrinc, A.M., Principal. 





New-York, New-York. iy 
The Gage Preparatory School 
announces its removal to 34 WEST soTH STREET. 
Miss WuITTEMORE, Principal. 


New-York, Poughkeepsie. . 

: . ; Overlooking the Hudson. A 
Riverview Academy. wholesome school for boys, 
with military drill and outdoor contests. Prepares for colleges and 
for government academies. U.S. Army Officer. 67th year. For 
catalogue, address J. B. Bispeg, A.M., Principal. 








New-York, Rye. 
Rye Seminary. 
For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. Lirz, The Misses Stowe. 





New-York, New-York City. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


New-York, Binghamton. 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for Girls. Special and reg- 
ularcourses. Preparation for College and European travel. 
Address Mrs. JANE Grey Hype. 





New-York, New-York, Washington Heights, Depot Lane. 
The Groszmann School 
For Atypical and Nervous Children. 
Physiological and 
Consulting specialists. 


Individual instruction. 


Few pupils accepted. 
Healthy location. 


psychological methods. 











New-York, Utica. . 
“pa Thorough preparation for B 
The Balliol School Mawr and all the leading cok 
leges. Unexcelled opportunities for winter outdoor life. 
Saat § Louise SHEFFIELD BROWNELL SAUNDERS, A.B. 
* 2 Epitn Rocxwe.t Hatt, A.B. 


















New-York, Nyack-on-Hudson. 


New-York, Ossining-on-Hudson Phone, r1ga. 25 miles from New York City. 
: Hudson River Military Academy. 
Ossining School A high-grade school for young men and boys. Full courses 


taught by  col- 
lege-bred men. 
Rooms large and 
homelike. Steam, 
gas and electric 
light. Lawn to 
river bank. Dock, 
boating, bathing, 
athletics, riding. 
The Pony Battery 
at the Pan-Amer- 
can and at the 

Y. Military 
Tournament won 
| highest praise. 
] Illus. catalogue. 









FOR GIRLS. 
3sth year. One hour from New York City. Commodious build- 
ings. Modern equipment. Academic and college preparatory 
courses. Special courses in music and art. Fully equipped gym- 
nasium. Illustrated catalogue. 
Ciara C. Futuer, Principal. 





New-York, Ossining-on- Hudson. 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


Founded as the war of 1812 closed, still maintains its honest and 
honorable record of nearly a century. For its year book, which 





























you will like, address Tue Principats. | a CAPT. J. WILSON, U.S.V., A.M., Supt. 
? $ — 
N kK . Nyack-on-Hudson, New York w 
> ac vs 29 miles from New York ¥ 
v 
; Military ! Fall term begins September 17th. % 
New cadets report September 15th. y 
; For prospectus, address the 4 
caqemy v 
SUPERINTENDENT. ¥ 
wv 
Seee eececeeeecececeeececceeceecececeee” 
" New-York, Nyack-on-Hudson. New-York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
Mrs. Salisbury’s Home School Miss Bennett’s Suburban School. 
s Beautiful, free country life, with all advantages of New-York in 
For Girls. cnnpecnah. 
Twentieth year. Fall term begins October 2. Limited to ten es ——— —— —en 
girls, thus furnishing the atmosphere of home and assuring the New-York, Canandaigua. 
individual instruction ial to the complete mastering of each 
subject. Prepares for college or social life. Terms, $500. Granger Place School for Girls. 


or circular and references address, 
Mrs. IMocene Sauisspury, Nyack, New York. 
New-York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
Mount Beacon Military Academy. 


Parents’ inspection invited. E 1 


Samuet Cove Fairzey, Principal. 








New-York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, ‘* THE CASTLE.” 
p quip Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School 
Careful instruction, manly ideals. Preparation forall colleges, West 


Point, Annapolis. Year book. Col. V. E. STOLBRAND, Supt. FOR GIRLS, 40 minutes from New York City. Send for Catalogue. 
ir ———— MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. ‘ 











New-York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 





Colle for W and 

New York Military Academy. Notre Dame Of Md. Preparatory School for Girls 
Near West Point. Prepares for all colleges. Now represented Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Un- 
by graduates in the army, navy and twenty-six colleges and uni- surpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, completely 


versities. For catalogue address the Superintendent. Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


Rugby 

‘Military 

Academy 
Suffern, N. Y. 


Fourteenth year begins 
September 22d. 

Preparation for all colleges. 

Gymnasium, Laboratory, 
=a’ Athletic Field. 

Infantry, cavalry, artillery. 

Illustrated catalogue mailed 
on request. 





























PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss FLorENcCE Batpwin, Principal. Within 11 years more 
than 145 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 
Diploma given in both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular address the Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 


The Darlington Seminary 


A high grade school for girls. Convenient to New-York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington. Courses: Collegiate, English, Music, Art, 
Languages, etc. Beautiful and healthful location. Superior op- 
portunities at moderate cost. $210. Send for catalogue. 

F. P. Bye, Pres. ; R. DaRLinGTOoN, Vice-Pres. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 
Marshall Seminary FoR Girts. Academic and 
Music Departments. College Preparatory and Special Courses 
Ideal location. Comfortable and cultured home life. For particu- 
lars and illustrated circulars address Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Mrs. Lucia Polk Chapmanand Missdones 
Successors to MRS. COMEGYS and MISS BELL, 
BoarRDING AND Day ScHoot For GIRLs. 
Oe For circulars address Miss C. S. Jones. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
Walnut Lane School rox airs 
ssth year. Prepares for all colleges. Regular and elective 
courses. Refined home life. Illustrated catalogue on request. 
; firs. THEopoRA B. RicHarRps, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1033, 1043 Spring Garden St. 


*“ Do Not STAMMER—You 
can be cured.” Eminent men and 


women heartily in- 
dorse the Philadelphia Institute— THE PIONEER 
STAMMERING SCHOOL. 

Hundreds of cured pupils. Illustrated 80-page 
book free. E. S. JOHNSTON, Pres’t anp 
Founper, who cured himself after stammering 
forty years. 1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Phila. 

18TH YEAR. 








~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4112 Spruce Street. 
Miss Gordon’s Preparatory School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Ten boarding pupils received. LSS 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 
A Moravian School for Girls. Founded 1794. 
Rev. Cuas. D. Krerper, Principal. 


7 PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. 

Location beautiful, elevated, healthy. 
MAPLEWOOD. 40 boys prepared for business or col- 
lege. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Every yearboys—failures in other 
schools — become with us successful students. ‘$294. Best care to 
smali boys. Notobacco. J. SHortiipcf (Yale), A.M., Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Ogontz School P. O. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New-York. 
Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, address 
a3 Miss Sytvia J. Eastman, Principal. _ 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz 
Cheltenham Military Academy. 
Extensive improvements, increased facilities. Ranks first as a 
preparatory school under military system. Healthful location. 
Illustrated catalogue. Rev. Joun D. Skitton, A. M., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. at 
Pennsylvania Military College. 
41st year. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. Thorough pre- 
paratory courses. Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. ; 
Be ___ Catalogues of Col. C. E. Hyatt, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. vor Bovs. College pre- 


Mercersburg AcadeMy paratory courses. Per- 


sonal interest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils lofty ideals of schol- 
arship, sound judgment and Christian manliness. 
address 


For catalogue 
Witiiam Mann Irving, Ph.D., President. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. Within 30 miles of Boston. 


Wheaton Seminary forYoung Women. 
Rev. Samuet V. Corgz, A.M., D.D., President. 


68th year begins Sept. 17, 1902. Endowed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high-school graduates and others. Art 
and music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German 
Gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf 
Steam and electricity. Location healthful and beautiful. Cata- 
logue and views on application to the President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 811 Beacon St. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s Froebel- 
School. Kindergarten Normal Classes. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 401 Beacon Street. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson’s 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Ave., Chickering Hall 
‘gest school of 

Emerson College of Oratory.:heiindinAmer. 
ica..« Graduates qualified to teach Oratory, Physical Culture, Rhet- 
oric, Literature, Pedagogy. Catalogue. Summer Session. Cuas 
Wes.ey Emerson, Pres.; HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 


Quincy Mansion School. 
Seventh year will open in September. A fine historic estate, large 
and beautiful mansion, and two buildings recently erected. Thor- 
oughly equipped for the education of girls. Near Boston, and yet 
enjoying all the seclusion of a country home. 

Horace Mann Wiitarp, Sc.D. P. O. Wottaston. 


soth year Sept. 24,1902. One teacher 

The Allen School. to six when Training of a cul- 

tured home, mental stimulus of a live school. Boys and girls in 

separate families. New building Dec. 1st, with gymnasium and 

swimming tank. Catalogue. Address HEAD MASTER. __ 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 

Powder Point School rox Bovs. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, or 
Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary Classes 
for Young Boys. Laboratories. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 

MAsSACcHUsSETTS, Wellesley Hills. 


Rock Ridge Hall offers all the studies which lead 


to entrance at the best colleges 
and scientific schools. 


Its chief aim is to fit boys for the great 
responsibilities and opportunities of American life. For catalogue, 
address 


- : Dr. G. R. Wuite, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


td ” 

The Elms. Home, Day, anp Music ScHoor For Grrts 
English, Music, Special, and College Preparatory courses. Certifi 
cate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley. 

Miss CHARLOTTE W. PorTER, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 


Elm Hill, a Private School and Home 
For Feeble-minded Youth. 


Exceptional advantages for this class. 4 cottages. 250 acres. 


Send for circular. Georce A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place.” 


Detroit Homeand Day School for Girls. 
25th year. Prepares for College. Advanced English course. Well 
equipped gymnasium, laboratories and department of domestic 
science. 201in the school family. The Misses LiGGetr, Principals. 
VirciniA, Roanoke. ‘ Opens 
Virginia College for Young Ladies.sepx 13, 
1902. New Buildings and Equipment. 25 European and American 
Teachers. Conservatory advantages in Music, Art and Elocution. 
Students from 30 States. Catalogues. MatTie P. Harris, Pres. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Rosemont. (One mile from Bryn MawrCollege) 
The Misses Kirk, formerly connected with Bryn Mawr 
College, will begin the fourth year of their College Preparatory 
School for Girls, in a new and larger house, on October 2, 1902. Num- 
ber of boarders limited to twelve. Careful individual instruction. 
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Iutnois, Chicago, Reaper Block. 
“4 yh Laake Law School in 
Study w Correspondencelnstruction. 
ESTABLISHED IN . 
for bar in any State. Combines theory 
and practice. Text-books used are same as used 
in leading resident schools. Teaches lawat your 
home. ree Courses—Regular College Course, 
Post Grad and Busi Law Courses. Ap- 
proved by the bench and bar. Full particulars free. 
CuicaGo CoRRESPONDENCE SCHOOL oF Law, 
Reaper Biock, CHICAGO. 








Connecticut, Salisbury. 
ST. AUSTIN’S SCHOOL (ror Boys) 
In the Berkshire Hills. 160 acres. New buildings. 
Thorough preparation for college. 
Address Rev. Gro. E. Quaite, M.A., Headmaster. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. ; ibetiiiie ts 
Bordentown Military Institute.,.j.p powers 
of observation, concentration, and grasp. Scientific, Classical, Eng- 
lish courses. Nocompromise on liquor, tobacco or hazing. Catalogue 
free. Rev. T. H. Lanvon, A. M.,Prin.; Maj.T. D. Lanpon,Comd’t. 
New Jersey, Summit. Near New-York 


Kent Place School for Girls. S?*<ig) tention 
aration. Large grounds, basket ball, tennis, golf. Year Book and 
Views on application. ‘Mrs. SARAH WoopMan Pavt, Prin. 
President of of Directors, Hamilton W. Mabie, LL.D. 





Connecticut, Stamford. (Near New-York.) 
The Catharine Aiken ®™ing and Day School 
College Fag ped and general courses. For illustrated catalog ad- 
dress rs. HARRIET BEECHER ScoviLLe Devan, Wellesley A.B. 





; ‘Connecticut, Stamford (50 minutes from N. Y. City). 
Miss Low’s School for Girls. 
Complete modern ed imal equip Two buildings— 
school and residence. Large grounds. For catalogue, address 
Mies Low and Miss Heywoop, Principals. 








New Jersey, Summit. 


Summit Academy FoR Boys. Beautifully located on 
the Orange Mountains. A limited number of resident pupils, to 
whom individual care is given. Home comforts and refinements com- 
bined with strict discipline. James HeEarp, A.M., Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwich, ‘‘ Lowthorpe ” 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766. Extor R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 


~_ New Jersey, Freehold. ry 
New dersey Military Academy. tt 
for college or business. U.S. Army Officer detailed by War De- 
partment. Beautiful and healthful location. Modern improve- 
ments. Moderateterms. For illus. catalog. address THe PRinciPAL. 





Connecticut, Simsbury. 
Woodside. svsvursan Scnoor ror Girts. 
Half-hour by railroad from Hartford. Re-opens 
October rst. Miss Sara J. Smirn, Principal. 
Miss Frances M. Bucuan, Associate Principal. _ 
Connecticut, Norwalk, ‘ Hillside.” 4 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls. 


Certificate admits to leading colleges. Special courses of study 
for girls who do not go to college. Attractive home life. Long 





distance Mrs. M. E. Mzeap, Principal. 








Onto, Oberlin. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 

Offers unusual mg for the thorough study of Pianoforte, 
Organ, Voice, Violin, ’Cello, Orchestral Instruments, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue, Composition, Analysis, History, 
and Public School Music. 790 students last r. Strong teach- 
ing force of 28 specialists. Terms begin Sept. 24, Jan. 7, and 
April 8. Courses in Oberlin College open to Conservatory students. 

For catalogue and information, address 

CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director, Oberlin, Ohio. 
> Onto, Cincinnati, Clifton, Evanswood. ape 
The Bartholomew-~Clifton School cis. 
a yy ph my gr tey yo 
in Music, Art, . K. BarTHotomew, Ph.D., Regent; 
Miss E. A. Ety, KM. Prin.; Miss M. F. Smiru, Asso. Pan. 

Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s Home 


and Day School. 
College Preparatory and general courses. 
Ca.irorniA, Pasadena. . . 
Outdoor Study all Winter ™ “47m ave" 
Encutsu CrassicaL ScHoot ror Girts. New buildings; gymna- 
sium. Art, Music. Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. Pupils 
met in Chicago. Anna B. Orton, Principal. 
District or Cotumsia, Washington. lle tbs 
Chevy Chase School for Girls. 
French the language of the house. Removed to Woodley Road 


and Twentieth Street, Wale, D. C. 
Mlle. L. M. Bouticny, Principal. 




















District oF Cotums1a, Washington, Mount St. Alban. 


National Cathedral School. qos A. 
Preparation for college. Advantages in Music. Gymnasium, Ath- 
letics. Rt. Rev. H. Y. SATTERLEE, D.D., LL.D., President Board 
of Trustees. Miss BAaNnGs and Miss Wuirton, Principals. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville. a - = 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship etc., successfully taught 4y maz/ or no 
3c PosiTions secured. 10,000 ' 
students. Booklet free. Add. Dept. 67, DraucHon’s Bus. Cot. 











InDIANA, Indianapolis, 80 Baldwin Building. 
Story-Writing—Journalism 
Taught by mail. Manuscripts revised; sold on commission. Send 
for free booklet, oe Tells how to succeed as a 


HE NATIONAL Press ASSOCIATION. 














Connecticut, Greenwich. 1 hour from New-York. _ 
AND Home ScuHooL FoR TEN 


Greenwich Academy Boys. An ideal combination 
of school and home life. Thorough mental, moral, and physical 


training. Unsu healthfulness. 23d year under present 
Principal. Coe noe full particulars. ~ | . Root, Priecipal. 


LEARN: TO SPEAK 
French, German, Spanish. 


The quickest, easiest and most pleasant way 
to master one or all of these three important 
languages is by the wonderful 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


Our college, which is under the direction of 
the distinguished linguist, Dr. Richard S. Ro- 
senthal, is forming a Language Study Club 
whose members secure for permanent posses- 
sion a complete Language Phone equipment at 
a greatly reduced price. Endorsed by leading 
University Professors, whose testimonials we 
have. 

On request we will send you full particulars 
about our present half-price offer to THE CEN- 
TURY readers. This offer will soon be with- 
drawn. Write to-day; a postal will do. 


International College of Languages 
14B Park Row, New York 
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A Baby’s Laugh 
springs from perfect comfort. There is NO chafing 
nor smarting of the tenderest skin after a bath with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Mild, pure, soothing. Peculiarly adapted to the 
delicate skin of a child. Leaves it velvet smooth 
sweet, fresh and clean. 25 cents at all dealers. 


‘Trede-mark r] offer. Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial 
Sesoee * sent for 5 cts. to pay postage, or for 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Ad 


me. THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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All rights secured, 
Oct. 1902 




















THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


“The crimson moon, uprising from the sea, 
With large delight, foretells the harvest near.”’ 


With What Delight Would You View the Harvest 
of Your Thrift and Economy, Upon the Maturity. 
of an Endowment Policy in 


The Prudential 


Premiums—Payable for terms selected, such as 10, 15 or 20 years, 


Dividends—Payable Annually, every Five Years, or at the 
end of Ten, Fifteen or Twenty Years. 


Benefits—Payable to Yourself, if you live, or to your 
Family, if you do not survive. 


Settlement—-Immediately upon Maturity. 








A Good {Investment An Absolute Protection 
for Yourself. for Your Family. 




















WRITE FOR, INFORMATION, DEPT.45 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA. 
JOHN P, DRYDEN, President, Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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J.W. ALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT LA PRESIDENT 


“GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW” 


and great fortunes from little savings grow. 
For example Take an Endowment. 

It gives protection to your family a7 once ---- 
if you die. Helps provide tor your own future----if 
you live---- and about [5 cents a day will pay for 
an Endowment tor $1,000---- 30 dollars a day 
for § 700,000 ---- or between amounts in pro- 
portion 

Here is the result,in 1902, of Endowment 
No. 240,125, tor $10,000, taken out twenty years 


ago: 


ee 


Cash $14 934° 


This is a return of all premiums paid.with 
$5,140 .°°? in addition, to say nothing of the 
twenty years protection of assurance 


Tale, Iracter toact as representatives 


Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL,2” Vice President 








Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 1 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 
if issued at years of age. 
Name. 


Address 
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There are 
no blotches 
on the face 
of Beauty 


when fed on 


Grape-LVuts 


The true pink-and-white complexion is made on the 
inside of the body. Change your diet and use some of 
the delicious dishes from the free recipe book found in 
each package of GRAPE-NUTS. 

The food is a straight road to health and comfort. 

There’s a reason, 
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“Evening Dress”’ 


The trouble with most clothes is the difference between 
their appearance when you first wear them and the way 
they look a few months later—particularly the coats. Most 
of them sag and wrinkle, the lapels get out of place and the 
whole garment loses its style and shape. Consequently, it 
does not fit. 

When you buy your clothes for this Fall and Winter, 
ask your clothier to explain the features of our PaTenTsD 
SHare Retaininc Garments, to be had only in 


Kuppenheimer $7 2.50 
Guaranteed To 
Clothes $40.00 


Fully explained in our Review of Fashions, an illustrated 
book showing the newest ideas in men’s suits and overcoats. 


A POSTAL WILL BRING VOL, IX 
OF THE REVIEW—IT’S FREE 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 
America’s Leading Clothes Makers 
Chicago 


right, 1902 
Kurrexnuimer & Co. 


By 
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A Veritable 
Text-Book 


on the subjects all- 
important to 
manufacturers — 


Transportation 
of Material 


Transmission 
of Power 


“ LINK-BELT ENGINEERING ” 


or MopERN METHops applied to Elevating and Conveying Prob- 
lems. <A story of achievement told by photographs of plants, instal- 
lations, and machines; with a record of inventions, improvements, 
and refinements of detail. Bound in cloth, 320 pages, 6 x9, fully 
illustrated. Sent prepaid upon request from an official or manufac- 
turer, or other probable purchaser. 


OUR BUSINESS 


is the work of which the above—something more than the ordinary 
catalog—isarecord. In the twenty-five years of our experience such 
diversified problems have been presented and successfully solved, 
that we have come to consider items like the material to be handled, 
the direction, the distance, the capacity, etc., as incidental. Corres- 


pondence invited. 


LINK = BELT ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New York, 49 Dey St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Park Bidg. 

Chicago, Ill., Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


Lillibridge, N. Y., 24-1014. 
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MENTION CENTURY 


d or bill-head of one retail 


grocer in her town who does not sell BEN-HUR Flour. 
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who will send us before November ist, 1902, the car 


We will send, free of charge, 

















CHOCOLATE 


BON-BONS 


The DELICIOUS QUALITY, DELIGHTFUL 
FLAVORS and PERFECT PURITY of these 
famous confections have made for them 
a phenomenal popularity. 


NNUAL SALES 
EIGHT MILLION PACKAGES 


LowNEy’s CANDIES in the original sealed pack- 
ages are guaranteed to be in perfect condition, or 


money refunded. 


Y your dester "THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 


does not keep 
BOSTON, MASS. 


them write to us. 








When you buy a watch for your son 
insist on having it put ina 


Wadsworth 
Watch Case 


When he is as old as you, the watch will 

be as good as new. Strength, rigidity 

and finish guaranteed for 25 years. An 

inferior case rarely lasts over five years. 

A Wadsworth Case is as good an in- 
Be sure that trade-mark (2g VeStment as a Government Bond. Best 
years Guarantee) _ 4 _ Worth and wear; superior strength and 
is on the inside. (ft mechanical perfection; resists jar and 
The case will out- jolt as does no other watch case. Pro- 
wear lS guarantee. muere™* ‘tects the works absolutely from dust and 

moisture, lessens the liability to accident 

and adds years to their life. 

Write for free booklet. 
The Wadsworth Watch Case Co., Dept. B, Dayton, Ky, 








Art most noble inspired embellishment of the useful 


OS CingHleury 


(The Five Flowers) 


pattern in a Sterling Silver Tea Set from the workshop of Reed & Barton, 
Silversmiths, is presented for your approval. It represents in design five 
flowers—Peony—Fleur de Lis—Wild Rose—Orchid—Poppy—gathered 
together to make this beautifully harmonious combination—an exquisite 
example of the modern 

silversmith’s art. It is in 

French gray finish, and is 

handsome and elegantly 

rich. This service is- of 

heavy weight and has un- 

usual charm and distinc- 

tion. 





Send for our book showing arti- 
cles of silverware in great variety 
which may be bought from lead- 
ing jewelers or direct from us. 


TRADE MARK 


# (BR) Ms 


STERLING 
Reed ‘& Barton 
Silversmiths 
Taunton, Mass. 
41 Union Square, , 
6 Maiden Lane, New York 
103 State Street, Chicago. 




















The Standard of Excellence 


means a great deal, but it 
expresses the position of 


Whiting s 
Papers 


in the stationery world. They are 
the best and they are the standard 
of polite society. 


W hiting’s 
French Organdte 


in the new Fall tints, Café and 
Chrysanthemum, will be the papers 
in use for select correspondence this 
Fall. Very elegant effects can be 
produced by stamping or illumin- 
ating. Ask your stationer for these. 





Whiting Paper Company, 
Makers of High-grade Papers, 
New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Chica ZO, 
Holyoke. 











Oak or Mahogany. 


Mitchell’s 


China Cabinet and Sideboard in One. 


We are in a position to supply furniture in new, ex- 
clusive, and appropriate designs for any room. Selling 
direct from factory enables us to offer the best at excep- 
tionally low prices. Our furniture is not sold by dealers. 


Write for our new Catalog No. 65. 
Contains about 1,000 pieces of furniture—for any 
room in your house, and verandas. You'll find it the 
most complete and satisfactory catalog ever issued. 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 


Established 1836. Cincinnati, O. 626 Race Street. 





“"aS PALATABLE 
AS CREAR” 


Send 2c. stamp for inter esting Souvenir booklet about Califor 
nia’s World-famed 2,000 acre Sylmar Olive Ranch and about the 
method by which 


Sylmar Olive Oil 


Is aageery the frst @ the olives are picked, also receipts for 
Olive and Olive Oil coo _ = 
, grind and press them; filter the oil, 
d ship right 


in our orchard, and this is why the 

natural purity of - ore Olive Oil is preserved 
Sylmar Olive Oil retains all the rich, fruity flavor of Superior 

fornia Olives, and is sold under $),000 guarantee of purity. 
Shipped Free 

Many leading grocers have secured the agency for Sylmar Olive 
Oi. Ifyours ies not, send us draft or money order fr $12.00 for 
@ case of one dozen quarts. Prepaid to any freight depot in the U.S. 


LOS ANGELES OLIVE GROWERS ASS’N 
308 Bradbury Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 














“THE MEMORANDUM ON HIS CUFF” 








There is no “wrong s 
to the bed that holds the 


famous OSTERMOOR mattress. We live under great nervous 
stress. We need invigorating sleep more than ever, and the hair 
mattress is not equal to this requirement. It bags and sags and 
lumps and bumps and packs and mats. It requires constant over- 
hauling and constant expenditure. It is out of shape most of the 
time and cannot be put into perfect shape decause it 1s stuffed. The 


P $ 
Ostermoor :* Mattress, °15. 
(Express prepaid. Smaller sizes at smaller prices.) 


is not stuffed. It consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of 
snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed in the tick by hand— 
constructed, not stuffed. It cannot lose its shape. It gives complete 
and invigorating rest from head to foot. It requires no overhaul- 
ing. It yields uniformly excellent service for at least a lifetime. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


“ The Test of Time” consisting of 96 pages, handsomely illustrated, which tells 
all about it, gives scores of remarkable letters from prominent people and warns you 
to BEWARE OF IMITATIONS trading on the name of “felt.’’ Look for the 


name OSTER MOOR and our guarantee on every genuine mattress, 
GUARANTEE Sleep on the mattress for thirty nights’ free trial. If it is 
not all you hoped for, and superior to any §$so hair mattress 
ever made, you get your money back by return mail—‘‘no questions asked.” 
Don’t forget to send to-day for the FREE book— 
your name and address on a postal will do. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 122 Elizabeth St., New York 





** Habe nothing in your houses that you do not know 
to be useful or beliebe to be ornamental.’” 
—William Morris. 


This beautiful table is from the shops of the 


‘United Crafts”’ 


built on the principles of sound construction and 
purity of line and color taught by 
the “ master craftsman.” 
The top is a splendid piece of work; over the 
seasoned wood a selected Spanish hide is 
tightly stretched, and fastened securely around 
the edge with heavy iron nails. By skilful 
processes of curing and coloring the leather re- 
tains its shade and texture, and is as durable as 
the frame. The frame will outlast a house. 
(If you like the lamp we have them from 
$10.00 to $50.00.) 


Send for an illustrated booklet about 
the genuine CRAFTS Furniture, 
and the men who make it. Gratis. 


Price $35.50 Siujyo nnlenncrd ¢, 


Dept. M. 4 ‘ ST LOUIS. 











LIKE 
A 
BREATH 
OF 


RBAN 
UCR 


The refreshing odor of FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE, 
TAR SOAP reminds one of the fragrance of a Pine 
Forest. It cleanses, heals, purifies and acts as an 
antiseptic tonic for both skin and scalp. It cuts grease, 
grime and dirt more thoroughly than other Soaps—is 
therefore preferable for the toilet, bath and shampoo. 

he princi ingredients of FAIRBANK’S 
GLYCERINE TAR SOAP are pure glycerine and Pine 
Tar. There is nothing in it to harm the skin of a babe; 
there is everything in it to help the skin to healthy 
action and keep it in perfect condition. 


Don’t judge 
of the quality 
by the price— 


¢ 


If your grocer or druggist doesn’t keep it, write us for a 
SAMPLE 


CAKE, TPAID. 


of GOLD DUST. 


OUTD OORS Chicago NewYork» Bos, Paladin PN to - ore Montreal 











There are sound business 

reasons why we can and 

do sell Fine China and 

Rich Cut Glass at prices 

always averaging 

“1-4 less than elsewhere.” 

Our new catalogue, show- 

ing 54 styles of China and 
Glass in exact shape and color 
and containing over a thousand 
illustrations, will be mailed free 

" to those interested. Ask for 

No. 13B. 
The magnificent 14-inch, Rich Cut Glass, 
Footed Punch Bowl, shown herewith, only 
$40.00. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

51-55 West 21st Street 

50-54 West 22d Street 


intial ae q New York 
| “BUY CHINA AND GLASS RIGHT * 





Antiseptic « Handy 
Cleansing « Quick 
Safe and — Every 
Professional Nurse 
knows, better than 
we can tell Kher, the 
advantages of 


Pearline over! 
Soapandthe cheap | 
LENS) inte’ a 0)\/ 00s) oe 

The Fabrics know too. 
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The illustration is a section of our sales floor, showing the exact reproduction of a 
rare old English wainscoting from Exeter. Above the woodwork is an Aubusson 
tapestry as a suitable accompaniment in the treatment of a Dining Room or a Hall. 


URNITURE should be designed and constructed to conform 
to its surroundings. With our staff of designers of largest 
experience and artistic abilities, and with the best of facilities 

for constructive work, we are prepared to make furniture of the 
highest order and execute interior woodwork to meet the most ex- 
acting demands. Our floor contains many rare and valued pieces 
of the different Schools of Design which are used as models for 
reproductions, 

We will bid on specifications for high-class work. 

CORRESPONDENCE FROM ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS SOLICITED 
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DORFLINGER@SONS 
MN aket/ of w Dealer in 
FINE GLASSWARE 


Especial attention is directed to our individual 
designs in Tableware, single pieces and sets 
encased for presentation, as well as to the fine 
art glassware of the famous Honesdale make. 
Our monograph on Modern Glassware, now in 
press, will be ready for distribution October 15. 





















3 and 5 West roth St., corner of 5th Ave. 









Two Genuine Bargains 


“ DILLINGHAM” HAND-MADE FURNITURE 


TEs Dillingham Shop makes a spe- 
cialty of hand-made furniture for hall, 
library, den or cozy corner, appealing to 
refined people who like the quiet elegance 
of a suggestion here and there of the an- 
tique, combined with utility, without dis- 
turbing the harmony of the general sur- 
ruundings. 
Dillingham Furniture is made 
in Toledo and sold 
DIRECT TO CONSUMERS 


with only the factory profit added—a sav- 
ing toyou of at least 50 per cent.—besides, 
you get exclusive designs to be had only 
ofthe Dillingham Shop. Honesty of crafts- 
manship in furniture is something more 
far-reaching than a luxury for the few— 
it is a valued comfort for people of limited 
means. 






























We allow you thirty daysin which 
to decide whether you want to 
keep Dillingham Furniture. Your 
money back if not satisfactory. 


Photographs, 
This Dillingham book-case and desk combined, solid oak, SENT FREE Factory fs mame 


with special lock drawer, size 66 in, high, S4in. long, in a ipti 

variety of dull finishes, complete, freight ‘paid maeg tt tg and com vod descriptions of ees of 
Price 889.00. Complete, as above, with fire and water original Dillingham designs of book- 
proof vault, as shown in illustration, size of vault, 25 in. high, cases, chairs, tables, music cabinets, 
15in. wide, $58.50. Vault sold separately for $20.00. hall clocks, etc., etc. 


































Thisb iful “L’Art N * 
hall clock, solid oak, dull finish, 


| THE DILLINGHAM SHOP, 705 Spitzer Bidg., Toledo, Ohio | cnajesl, Settewhees Govern, Sox 


miles, Price $27.75. 























WORCESTe, 


STYLE See 


‘5 STYLE 600 - 
The ONLY Corset made 

will properly reduce stout 

correct proportions 


is 4 
a 


soe 


Or all Fi Correctly Pictured 
SALE. oF 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO, Worcester Mass. 


feeds _ Western Salesroom Chicago TBS 2 ae: 


Oct. 1902. 
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| SELECT | 
Y «Silver Plate That Wears” 


when you buy Fish Knives, Berry Spoons, Cold 
Meat Forks, etc. Cheap, lightly plated goods may lasta 
” few months if only used occasionally, but the best goods— 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


i a life time ; and when you decide to purchase spoons and forks for 
ga aortas be bought to match and in the end be found the most eco- 
— nomicai. To have and use the best is a source of satisfaction to particular people, 
Leading dealers can supply you. Send for catalogue No. 61 C. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, ("stor") MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York. 



















San Francisco. Hamilton, Ont. 




















Save Closet Room 


and always have 


Boer H| neat looking trous- 


— 3 





ers. Lay them on 
the bed at night, 
clamp the hanger 
in place, catch its 
hook over the 
closet-rod, and 
morning finds 
them creased just 





enough—s m o ot h 


~ and unwrinkled. 
(Business Established 1893) 


THE “PRACTICAL” 
Trousers Hanger and Press 


doubles the capacity of your closet and keeps your 
extra trousers always in shape and ready to wear, 
and creases your every-day trousers over night. 

A set of 6 Trousers Hangers and 3 Closet Rods, or 5 
Trousers Hangers, 3 Closet Rods and 6 Coat Hangers, sent 
express paid on receipt of $5.00. 

For $1.00 we will send, express paid, 1 Trousers Hanger 
and 1 Closet Rod, and afterward the balance of either of the 
$5.00 sets for $4.00. 

If you are not entirely satisfied with goods after trial, we 

will refund full purchase price and pay all express charges. 

Our 52-page illustrated book /ree on request. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 429 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










This Chair 
will fit you. 
Write us. 


Factory 
Price 


~ 
Z | 
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Rest Your 


Bones. 


Leather and Mahogany 
(Direct from Factory.) 
You can buy this chair or any design in our cata- 
logue direct from our factory for one-third less than 
you would have to pay at retail for something not as 
good. We are the makers. On approval — 
We take the risk of pleasing you. Guarantee safe 
delivery and pay freight as per terms. Everything 


not satisfactory comes back at our expense. 
Before buying, write for our catalogue of Fine 
Leather Couches, Chairs and Davenports. (free) 

















Farr "anufacturins #Co. 
174 Columbia Street, Springfield, O, 
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ADD 10 


YEARS TO YOUR LIF 


By exercising 10 minutes daily with The Stone Method 


What the ordinary every-day busi- 
ness or professional man wants is 
} not big, knotty muscles, but a good 
strong, robus te | a we 





pees physique AN] 

TH. We are teaching him how 

to em these results by exer- 
i 10 to 20 minutes a day. 

NE METH 


ry the body in size and 
strength; broadens the shoulders; 
deepens the chest; increases the lung 
capacity; reduces paunchy abdo- 
mens; the weight of slim 
folks; stimulates the circulation; 
permanently removes chronic com- 
ts of the stomach, bowels, lungs, 
» nerves, etc.,as surely as sun- 
rise and taxes. Induces sound,rest- 
ful s! ; gives an erect, manly car- 
riage and insures a greater measure 
of life in general. 

Men who DO aspire to attain the 
very acme of physical development 
can accomplish best results by T! 
STONE HOD. Write us, stating 
your object, and we will tell 


'HE | breathing exercises 





te ju 
what you may reasonably expect 


man 
Condition Blank, es 


Our Fo my cag yr tells all about THE STONE 
hotos from life and will prove interesting wh 
Testimonials, Etc. S& 


THE STONE METHOD is a system 
of concentrated exertion, by which 
more exercise is actually obtained in 
10 minutes than by the use of appa- 


iD | ratus two hours. The exercises are 


rational, moderate, and are taught 
by an instructor who is thorou, 
versed in iyetete - DOES 
OVERTAX - No appa- 
ratus whatever is required and you 
panna Fe to no expense aside from 
our est fee. Our pupils are of 
both sexes and in age from 5 to 
eabenes THE INE METHOD 

RACES A THOROUGH COURSE 
IN DEEP BREATHING, AS WELL 
AS PHYSICAL TRAINING, WITH- 
OUT EXTRA EXPENSE. 


Children 


Proper exercise early in life will 
prevent and correct stooped shoulders 
é lop children into strong, 
healthy, robust men and women. Our 

will overcome 
the cause of chronic 
exercise will also 





mouth breathing, 
Catarrh 


correct many deformities in children. | W. 
METHOD, our plan of mail instruction, terms, etc. Con 
ether you wish to take instruction or not. 
and CONDITION BLANK FOR WOMEN. 


BOOKLET 





No woman desires the same mus- 
cular development which she admires 
in men, which proves again the de- 
sirability of our individual instruc- 
tions. on A we take into 
consideration occupation, habits 
mode of livi and the object whic 
the pupil des: to attain and give 
instructions accordingly. We can 
insure perfect health, a good com- 
plexion, and when desired, an in- 
creased chest (or bust) development; 
we can the weight or re- 
duce it; we can fill out those hollow 
ewe and give the form that beau- 

ful contour so much desired; we 
can also reduce the abdomen as 
surely as day follows night. 

Mr. Stone is the only pegetest in- 
structor paying special attention to 
women and children. He is ably as- 
sisted in this department by 


Ellen Walker, who has had a very 


extensive experience, and who alone 
opens and answers letters of a pri- 
vate nature. Confidential letters 
may be addressed ‘‘MRS. ELLEN 
, care The Stone School.’’ 
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SENT FREE with 


The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture 
1651 Masonic Te 
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Street, New 





' LONDON: 4 Bloomsbury 
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Louis XV. 

Our new models, Classique, Colonial Renaissance, 
Louis XV., Art Nouveau, etc., are masterpieces of piano 
construction encased in the most artistic creations of the 
world’s most famous designers. Piano-buyers will 
advance their interests by writing for our new Cata- 
logue (1903 edition), showing enlarged pictures of all 
our new models, 


Model Classique. 


A case design of rare beauty that will appeal strongly 
to refined people educated along the lines of the classic. 
A strictly new model designed by M. Philippe Mabille 
—a veritable masterpiece. Enlarged pictures will be 
Surnished upon application. 





W E illustrate on this page three new models of pianos. 


The case designs for these 


styles are conceptions of famous artists, world-renowned in their profession, 
while the musical portions or interior construction of these newest models of Ivers 
& Pond Pianos are types of the most advanced piano-building — veritable master- 


pieces in a musical way. 
up to date. 


The case designs are classic, highly refined and strictly 
Our beautiful Catalogue, showing large pictures of our newest styles 


and giving valuable piano information to intending buyers, mailed free. 


Information About Buying. 


Our latest models will be found on exhibition at high-class piano houses throughout the United 


States. 


Where they are not sold we will sell them direct from our Boston house. 


We will mail 


to any applicant our Catalogue, a personal letter and price-list giving both cash and time prices. 


Small Grand 
1902 Style 
of Case. 


Our new smail Grand here pictured is veritably a 
quintessence of pianoforte excellence. Almost as sparing 
of your space and purse as an upright, it is neverthe- 
less a true Grand, beautifully and nicely executed to 
the least details. 

Send for large Pictures, full descriptions and prices. 


Easy Payments. 


We have evolved a plan whereby our 
pianos can be furnished to any home in 
the United States where we have no 
dealer upon a small monthly payment, 
balance to be paid monthly, three years’ 
time being given to complete payments 
if necessary with no advance over cash 
prices save interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum. Orders entrusted to 
us are personally selected by experienced 
experts, and pianos in all cases are sent 
subject to approval and satisfaction guar- 
anteed, or piano may be returned to us at 
our expense for all railway freights. 


If interested, write us. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


123 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




















[ INSIDE THE LID | 


of a Piano is the place to look and ex- 
amine. Any box may look like a musical 
instrument, and even please the eye. Ex- 
amine either the interior or exterior of an 


Emerson 


PIANO 


and you find work that has conscience 
in it—made on honor, as the saying is. 
Touch and tone to suit the most critical 
player. 

Send for Illustrated catalogue and explanation 
of our easy time system of payments. Wherever 
you live we deliver free of expense. 


EMERSON PIANO Co. 
BOSTON Dept.R CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 








PIANOS 


Piano building as a fine art has 
never been more highly exemplified 
than by our recent productions. 
Send for description of our new 
Style A Grand, the most remark- 
able Small Grand ever produced 
by any maker. Its length is but 
5 feet 4 inches. 

































THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 


108 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
266 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 























Columbia Molded Records 


The best is not only the cheapest, but the best is the only thing that is per- 
manently satisfactory. This applies to talking machines with as much force 
as to anything that goes to make up the sum total of daily life. The 
New High-Speed Molded Records made by the Columbia Phonograph 
Co., pioneers and leaders in the talking machine art, are far superior to 
any records that were ever produced. They have great volume and are 
smooth, natural in tone, and artistic. No desirable quality is lacking, 
and by the molding process of record-making the harshness and me- 
tallic quality which marred the earlier records are 
thoroughly eliminated. No other records can com- 
pete with them. 

PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH; $5.00 PER DOZEN. 

Write for Catalogue AD. 

The GRAPHOPHONE and CO- 

LUMBIA Records were awarded 


the Grand Prize at the Paris Expo: 
sition of 1900. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY. 


NEW YORK: Wholesale and Retail, 93 Chambers St. Retail only, 573 Pifth Avenue. 








Ask about the NEW REPRODUCER 


Sold by dealers everywhere and by the 





BOSTON : 164 Tremont St. sv. LOUIS : ne Pine St. MINNEAPOLIS : 13 Fourth St., South. 
PITTSBURG : 615 Penn Ave. CHICAGO : 88 Wabash Ave. WASHINGTON : 1212 F Street, N. W. 
PHILADELPHIA : ton atte gS. SAN FRANCISCO: 125 Gear: BUFFALO: 645 Main St. 

TIMORE : o E. Balti 8-240 Woodward 


LONDON : 122 Oxford Street, West. PARIS: 34 194 bocbovesd des Italiens. BERLIN: ool Friedrichstrasse. 
































































Noe. Sembrich IMPLE 


Praises the... sec i A N oO 
om" [LAYER 


HOTEL TOURAINE, 
BOSTON, March 12, 1902. 
THEODORE P. BROWN, ESQ. 

DEAR SIR: I am astounded at the possibilities of your 
Simplex Piano Player. So many similar instruments lack 
elasticity in rendering accompaniments for the voice. It 
seems to me while this is more easily manipulated physi- 
cally, its possibilities are greater than any other. 


hace Tidictdl 
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POSSESSES EVERY REQUISITE FOR A PERFECT PIANO PLAYER. 


Simplicity and durability—ease of operation—execution or tech- 
nique —control of expression— range of tempo— range of keys. 
PRICE, $2285. 
May be bought on instalments. Agencies in all principal cities. 
TRAOE Send for Catalogue. 


MARK Te AYERR _ THEODORE P. BROWN, Man'fr, 5 May St, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Imitation is the Sincerest Form of Flattery. 


There are different kinds of piano players, but none of 
them has succeeded in attaining the perfection found in 


THE CECILIAN, The Perfect Piano Player 


The Cecilian enables any one to perform the most difficult piano music without practice. It is the only 
piano player which is easily operated by any one, and which makes possible the accurate and perfect 
rendition of all kinds of music. Years of unceasing toil in practice would not enable you to do what you 
can do in a few minutes with the Cecilian. 

Send for our free descriptive booklet, “S.” Its price is $250.00 and is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


THE FARRAND ORGAN CO., .. Detroit, Mich. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. KANSAS CITY, MO.—George Bindbeutel PITTSBURG, PA.—C. M. Stieff 

ST. LOUIS, MO.— Jesse French Piano & Organ Co. LOS ANGELES, CAL.—George J. Birkel Co. CHICAGO, ILL.—J. O. Twichell 
CINCINNATI, O.—D. H. Baldwin & Co. MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mondschein Piano Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Gimbel Bros, 
ST. PAUL, MINN.—S.W.Raudenbush & Co. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Starr PianoCo. TOLEDO, O.—The Starr Piano Co. 
CLEVELAND, O.—J. T. Wamelink & Sons Piano Co. DENVER,COL.—Knight-Campbell Music Co. WASHINGTON, D.C,—E.F.Drvoop & Sons 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y.—Simpson-Crawford Co. PORTLAND, ME.—Cressey, Jones & Allen SAVANNAH, GA.—McArthur & Sons Co, 
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The literature of the world is preserved in types and notes. To read only books 
is to miss half of all literature. 


SSP 
We can enjoy a book in silence; music must be 
heard, and the finer its means of production the finer the music. The piano unlocks 
the literature of music. The finest mode of musical expression in the world is the 
CHICKERING PIANO 


An illustrated catalogue will be sent on application 
EsTABLISHED 1823 


Manufactured solely by CHICKERING & SONS, Pianoforte Makers, 


791 Tremont Street, Boston Mass, 


Our QUARTER-GRAND is the smallest Grand embodying modern princi ples ever mad>. 

















It stands for Flame 
Proof Company and 
is the name of a 
Wax that is far, far 
better than other 
ironing Waxes. 22 


Flame Proof Co. 
| New York City 
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An artistic case of Colonial design ; side panels 


furnished with imported candelabra; improved 


music desk (patented). Its graceful lines, 





elegant proportions, and exquisite finish stamp 


this piano-forte as the aristocrat of its class 


Masons Homlin Co. 


Orrice oF THE Manuractrory, Camsripce, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Th p j f th x b b is a lack of proper water supply. If 
2 eri 0 & U ur S you are the occupant of a suburban 
mansion or a country cottage, more or less remote from a pub- ; 

lic fire department, there is no more important duty devolving 

upon you than to protect the lives of your family — and your 

property as well—by an ABUNDANT and CONSTANT form of 

water supply. TZhere is only one, always reliable, in- 

dependent of wind or weather; tt is the 


Hot-Air Pump 


The Feeling of Security which one of these pumps 
insures to its owner will alone repay him many times 
its cost, while the other advantages of owning a Hot- 
Air Pump are as varied as the many uses to which 
water is daily put—from the morning bath to 
sprinkling the lawn and garden. It does away en- 
tirely with the slow and expensive process of 
conveying water by hand. 

One of these pumps, representing a permanent in- 

vestment which will outlast a generation, can now be 


bought at the very low price of $108. Descriptive 
Catalogue ‘‘ ”’ sent free on application. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


35 Warren St., New York. 

40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

239 Franklin St., Boston. 

40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 

692 Craig St., Montreal, P. % 
22A Pitt St., Sydney, N. S. W. 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. 




















THE 


“Marion Harland” 
COFFEE POT 


io 


CORRE (hao\ A GREAT improvement on 


Is scientifically construct- 
ed, and is recommended 
by the highest medical 
authorities as the world’s 
greatest and best Coffee- 
maker. Soconstructedas 
to aid digestion, as the 
coffee is not boiled. 

It will save 40 per cent. 
of ground Coffee, and will 
prepare the beverage in a 
minute. 

Itis so simple a child 
can useit. It condenses 
all vapor, and allows 
no aroma to ay a it 
makes the Coffee bright 
and clear without ones 
or anything else. e 
Coffee Pots are all Nickel plated, and they are the hand- 
somest and best that can be purchased at axy price. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, the manufacturers will send 
any size you may select, delivered free by express, to any ad- 
dress east of the Mississippi (and 50 cents additional else- 
where) at following speek prices for full nickel-plated Pots, 
satisfaction guaranteed: To make 1 quart, 4 cups,$1.25. To 
make 2 quarts, 8 cups, $1.55. To make 3 quarts, 12 cups, $1.80, 
To make 4 quarts, 16 cups, $2.00. MARION HARLAND 


writes: ‘In my opinion it has no equal.” 


PROCESS) OF }{)Y' 
COFFEE MAKING’ 


oe a 


COFFEE mmrusion 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


SILVER & CO. { *trestiss, NTS 

















face powders, producing a 
clear, soft, beautiful complexion 
without shine. Contains no 
~—- or glycerine. Removes 

eckles, chaps, blackheads and 
all impurities that gather 7” the 

ves of the skin. It is harm- 
less. Send for tasteful booklet, 
free. 


For sale by 
druggists and 
all dealers in 
toilet articles. 


If not at your 
dealer's, send 
his name and 
we will send, 
postpaid, either 
or both articles 
on receipt of 








Rubber 
Complexion 
Bulb 


Price 50c. 


May be used to ad- 
vantage with 
the cream. 
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‘Bishop Furniture Co. 
E Shlp anwhees oo APPEUVEl PrePeY Get you high evade 


fashionable furniture 











saving you VY. ¢ 


No. 22 BUFFET 


Made of select figured 
. —— er-sawed Oak, 
= — Iden finish and 
._ hand polished. Size 
of top, 47x23 inches, 
French Beveled Plate 
Mirror, 32x 12 inches. 
It has French Legs 
and the entire front 
is a combination of 
ceful curves. 
he top right hand 
drawer is velvet lined 
for silverware. 
Hand cut carvings, 
cast brass handles. 


price $27.50 


Retail value $38 to $40 


veers 





One of 40 styles to 
tone your Dining 
m. 








No. 1104 Dining Table 


Selected Oak, hand polished. 
Seats ten persons when ex- 
tended, four when closed. 
Has hand carved base and 
perfect casters. It's well 
worth $22.50. 
Our price, direct on approv- 
al, freight paid 

as stated,is. . 14.50 
$ You save $8.00. Any furni- 

ture will furnish your home— 
BISHOP furniture will adorn 
it, besides you save one-third. 
Our Big Catalog is Free—it shows 600 pieces of high grade, fashion- 
able furniture on which we y freight to all points east of the 
Mississippi river and north of Tennessee, allowing freight that far 
toward points beyond. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., - Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOS. 14-26 IONIA STREET. 


One of 35 
Styles. 























(Burned in 
the enamel) a 
has ever been found in the enamel of 


O 
IPOISON “°“STEEL WARE. 


The BLUE LABEL, 
Protected by Decision of U.S.Court, pasted on every piece, 
If substitutes are offered, write us. 
Sold by First-class Department and House-/urnishing Stores. 
Send for new Booklet. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
RK BOSTON 














NEW YO CHICAGO 


wre SAFE. 




















Your 
Dining Koom 


will afford twice the pleasureand 
service if furnished with one of 
our Combination Tables. Makes 
good billiards possible in your 
own home. A handsome, mas- 
sive dining or library table, beau- 
tifully made and finished. Re- 
moval of top converts it into a 
billiard or pool table of superb 
playing qualities. The famous 





Indianapolis Combination Table 
Library—Dining—Billiard—Pool. 
has playing qualities equal to a $500 Billiard Table. Expert billiard players, ministers and parents, 
endorse it. Bed of superior Vermont slate; quick, live, sensitive cushions; accurate angles. Im- 
ported French Billiard cloth, true balls, cues well balanced. None better for library or dining room. 
Write for our new illustrated catalogue, season 1902-03, and full information. 


COMBINATION BILLIARD MFG.CO., 392 N. Claypool B)dg., Indianapolis, Ind. 






















































Makes, Keeps, and Restores 
Beauty in Nature's own way 

The cup-shaped teeth have a 
suction effect on the skin that 
smooths out wrinkles, rounds 
out the beauty muscles, and 
zives perfect circulation of the 
ylood. 

It is so constructed that it treats every 
portion of the face and neck perfectly 
even to the “crow’s feet” in the cor- 
ners of the eyes. 


A jar of skin food GIVEN 
with every roller 


For sale by all dealers, 
or mailed 50e. 
upon receipt of price, 


What the Ladies say 


Enclosed find soc. for a jar of Bailey's Skin 
Food. I received the Massage Roller and am 
charmed with it. 

I wish to tell you how much I like your 
Massage Roller. It is fine and gives such 
quick results, 


Rubber Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 








LEEMING, MILES & CO., Agts., Montreal. 


Wedding Silver 


BY MAIL 


Our Cata- 

logue ‘‘O” 
contains many 
suggestions. 
Write for it. 


We send all articies 
prepaid, and guarantee 
safe deliver. 


1193. Grape Scissors, $2.50. 
These are large and handsome, with 
gray-finish Sterling Silver handles and 
steel blades (length 64% inches). 
Leatherette case, 50 cents extra. 


19959. Lettuce Set, 84.00. 
Sterling Silver Fork and Spoon (length 84% 
inches) in leatherette case. 





Dantel Low & Co. 


229 Esser Street, Salem, Mass. 








SPECIAL AUTUMN OFFER 


To give all readers of Tae Century an opportunity to see for themselves 
— indispensable thing The Art Interchange is in every home, 


we w 
FOR ONE DOLLAR «né to any address by re- 
turn mail: 
f 5 superb oil and water-color pictures, including landscapes, figures, 
flowers, animals, etc.; 
f 2 ree extra supplements containing a great variety of designs for 
all branches of home decoration ; 
attractive numbers ot The Art Interchange, all beautifully illustrated with 
6 fine engravings, pen-and-ink sketches, and numerous designs for home 
decoration, and containing a vast amount of valuable information on 
art and home decoration. 


Pansies. Price 50 cts. if sold singly. 


The pictures given in this offer alone sell for $3.75. By ordering now you 
et at small cost a handsome collection of charming pictures, which will 
»¢ found most attractive for the adornment of any room, as well as admi- 

— adapted for copying in oil or water-colors, 

This unrivalled monthly home and art magazine occupies to-day the fore- 
most position in the completeness, reliability, and thoroughness of its nu- 
merous practical departments — embracing every branch of art work and 
home decoration. Yearly, $4; six months, #2; single copies, 35 cents, at 
oe ‘es 

‘or only centa, a specimen copy, with two beautiful companion pic- 
tures— Pansies and Violets — cork 8 x35 inches, will be 9 : 
two studies alone sell for #1, and are the finest examples in color that have 
ever been issued. As this offer is limited, you should order at once. 

SPECIALSUBSORIPTION OFFER — For @2 you will cet THE 
ART INTERCHANGE for 6 months, beginning October, 1902, and we 
will send you free the six months’ numbers from April to September, thus 
giving you a full year’s subscription for only ®2 ( April, 1902, to March, 1903) 
(regular price being #4). We want all readers of Wax Century MaGazine 
to become subscribers to this most practical home and art magazine, and 
for this reason make such an unusual half-price offer. All the superb color 
and other supplements will be included. 

For @4 we will enter you. for the entire year of 1903, and send you, FREE, 
the 12 months complete for 1902, thus giving you two years for @4 (1902 and 

ts. 


1903), with all color and other su 
REMIT NOW, or you will be too late. 
82-page Illustrated Catalogue on request. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 9 West 18th St... New York, 


Water-color (size 8 x 35). 











Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L, Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“ Pansy,” . 
Frances E, Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
‘ Eminent Physicians and 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. Hundreds of Others. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Syivanus Stall, D.D. “ 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 


What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. © Si tsmr sh baie 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 
Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co., " ®*?yisicpi Pa 



































Over 250,000 satisfied users of 


Majestic Ranges 


can testify that Majestic gives the 
most heat for the least fuel,—and 
does not waste. There are good 
reasons why it does, reasons which 
are the outcome of 34 years in 
range building. 





If you are having any trouble with your ovens, or 
with any other part of your cooking apparatus, you will 
be interested in the Majestic book, full of valuable infor- 
mation and good cooking receipts, sent free. 


Address 


Is it any more this year than the year you 
bought it ? If so, there are leaks somewhere. 









Majestic Manufacturing Co., 2024 Morgan Street, St. Louis. 


Majestic Ranges are made for city homes, farms, ranches, mines, contractors, steamers and hotels. 












Warmer Homes! 
ley SAVED 


0 ON COAL BILLS 


4 


If Your House is Heated by a 


FURMAN BOILER 


(Se Write to-day for Valuable Illustrated Catdlogue 
of our Modern and Economical System, explaining the 
great Comfort and little Cost. ddress 


The Herendeen Mfg. Co.,10 Central St., Geneva, N.Y. 


Branches : 39 Oliver St., BOSTON. 39 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK, 








se 


all drudgery by installin 
Hot Water or 


The apparatus is now simply and cheaply erected 
in old homes without in any way altering the 


house. Send for valuable booklet. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
d AN Radiators 


sacha ahs cds 





You save 
much coal, 
warm your 
home uni- 








formly and 
healthfully, 
and do a- 
way with 
dust, coal 
gases and 
& 


Steam 
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one year, and give as a premium 


either sex. 
ferred to another person. 


ful living. 
but no real competitors. 


course at his own convenience before J: 


EUGEN SANDOW, 





In December, 1902, will be issued the first American edition of SANDOW’S 
MAGAZINE of Physical Culture, and to insure an edition of at least one hundred 
thousand copies, I make this extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of $1.00 (the 
annual subscription price), I will send the magazine monthly to any address for 


My $10 Course FREE 


This postal course in physical culture has achieved marvelous success, and 
ZT guarantee that every subscriber will receive the same careful 
attention as uf the full fee for the regular course was paid. 

On receipt of the subscription ($1.00) I will immediately send a blank for 
recording present physical condition and measurements. 
immediately prescribe a suitable course of exercise for youths and adults of 
If a subscriber wishes the magazine only, the blank may be trans- 


SANDOW’S (American) MAGAZINE will be even more complete than his English publica- 
tion, which throughout Europe is recognized as the chief authority on physical culture and health- 
Over 300,000 pupils are following the Sandow System to-day, which has many imitators 


This offer positively expires November ist. But a subscriber may begin the 
'y 1st, 1903. Send remittance to 


Boston, Mass. 








From this I will 















HOW TO 
BREATHE for 


HEALTH, 


STRENGTH @ 
ENDURANCE 


The aim of every system of physi- 
cal exercise is to invigorate and re- 
build the internal organism —the 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, In- 
testines, etc. By intelligently applied 


BREATHING 
GYMNASTICS 


I accomplish this directly. My method enables the weakest 
woman to invigorate her internal organs as thoroughly as 
though she possessed the muscles and endurance of a Her- 
cules. I frst develop your lungs and teach you how to 
breathe deeply, causing an abundant supply of rich blood to 
flow through every vein in the body. 7%en I develop your 
external body. Adopting any other method is like begin- 
ning at the end and working backwards. / guarantee un- 
questionable results. Let me send you my handsomely illus- 
trated book, ‘‘ Experience versus Experiment,” descriptive 
of my course and methods. IT'S FREE. 

Nore I publish a 64-page illustrated book, giving much 
valuable advice on Breathing and Exercise. Correct and 
Incorrect breathing is clearly described by diagrams, etc. 
This is the most instructive treatise ever published on this 
subject, and is well worth ten times the small price asked. 
Sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


P. VON BOECKMANN, R.S., 
1176 Hartford Bidg., Union Square, New York | 

































must be interesting to every handi- 


craftsman. There is a mine of infor- 


mation in 
Montgomery & Co.’s Tool Catalogue 


which enumerates thousands of tools. 
Capital handbook of reference, Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Sent by mail for 
25 cents, discount sheet included. 


MONTGOMERY @ CO., 
105 Fulton St., New York City. 


LEARN SHORTHAND athome. Save board and tui- 
tion. Child or adult can learn the simple, legible, rapid PERNIN. 








No position; no shading. World’s Fair Medal and Diplomas. 
‘Text-book on Sg For free trial lesson, write 
H. 


. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


HARDERFOLD 
HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


Inter-Air-Space System 
Is two-fold throughout, affording 
protection against thevicissitudes 
of our variable climate to 


Invalids 


en 
Merchants Accountants 
And all occupations in life, indoor 
or out. 

Over eleven hundred physicians 
have united in testifying to the 
sanitary excellence of the Har- 
DERFOLD system of underclothing. 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO, 

Troy, N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
















Athletes 









































































I’m Prejudiced! 


I like to do business with hard-headed, cautious, conservative people. 
They don’t jump at the conclusion that because my advertisements 


read well, my System is necessarily all that I claim for it. 


They avail themselves of the facilities I offer for investigation: for 


obtaining proof of the most convincing kind, and when con- 
vineed that my System is better than any other and infinitely 
superior to drugs and medicines for building and restoring 
perfect health, they place themselves in my hands with a 
confident belief in a successful issue—a hearty determination 
to second every effort I make in their behalf—that wins half 
the battle. 

My System appeals to sensible people because it is a sensi- 
ble system. No medicines or drugs, no apparatus, no doctor’s 
bills, no time away from home or work, but just a systematic, 
natural development of every faculty, every organ, every func- 
tion, till Nature’s normal standard is reached. 

I turn ill health into vigor, weakness into strength, lassi- 
tude into energy, and mental dullness into life and activity. 

My System if followed intelligently and faithfully relieves 
the system of poisons and impurities by producing healthy 
digestion and assimilation; cures constipation, revitalizes the 
exhausted nerves; sends rich, red blood tingling to every 
extremity; puts sound muscle where muscle is needed; re- 
moves fat; gives erectness of carriage and springiness and 
grace to the walk; stimulates and builds up the tired brain; 
paints the cheek with the flush of robust health; builds up 


Word for it, 


From Canada to Florida. 
Orrawa, Canava, Feb, 21, 1902. 
A.ow P. Swonopa, Esq., Chicago, lil. 

Dear Sir : — I began taking your physical exercises about 
four months ago, and the benefit I have received from them 
is simply wonderful. 1 can truthfully say that 1 am anew 
man in every respect, due entirely to carrying out syste- 
matically the various exercises you from time to time sent 
me. When I commenced your exercises my muscles were 
flabby and the least exercise tired me; I was also a suf. 
ferer from constipation, but both have entirely disap- 

and my muscles to-day are as hard as steel and I 
can take exercise which was before entirely beyond me. 1 
would specially recommend all office workers to take a 
course of your physical exercises, and I can quite readily 
say that they will find that the investment will bring them 
in grand returns. I intend keeping them up and from 
time to time will acquaint you with my progress. You are 
at liberty to refer any one to me, and { will be pleased to 
write them of the great benefit I have received from your 
treatment, of which I can only speak in the highest terms. 
Believe me, Very truly yours, ou ‘A. FRASE . 
of Fraser & Co., Lumber Merchants, 


JacksonviLir, Fia., Aug. 22, 1901. 
Mr. Atow P. Swonopa, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sir : — After having taken your course of exercises 
for three months, I feel that I have given it a thorough 
trial and am frank in saying that it bas benefited me more 
than expected. Inasmuch as my duties as manager of a 
lumber manufacturing plant give me a great opportunity 
for exercise, I did not look for any decided increase in my 
measurements, but your exercises have hardened my mus- 
cles, regulated my general pagdee! condition, and made it 
possible for me to keepin good health without taking calo 
mel and quinine. I feel sure that your system is the 
simplest one for a person who wishes to take regular exer 
cise, and I wish you the success you deserve with it. 

Very truly, A. G, CUMMER, 
of Cummer Lamber Co. 
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under-developed and undeveloped parts, and, in fact, fits man, 
woman or child to Nature’s perfect mold. 

I can do all this for you as I have done for hundreds—yes, thou- 
sands—of others, because my System is Nature’s system—these 
results are as natural and inevitable as the cycle of the planets. 

I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. 
My System is for each individual; my instructions 
for you would be just as personal as if you were my 
only pupil. It is taught by mail only and with per- 
fect success, requires but a few minutes’ time in 
your own room just before retiring, and it is the 
only one which does not overtax the heart. 

Nothing I can say in proof of all this is one-half 
so convincing as the unprejudiced testimony of men and women who 
have nothing to gain, everything to lose by deception, whose repu- 
tations are beyond the shadow of suspicion. 

If you will send me your name and address I shall be pleased to mail 
you, free, valuable information and detailed outline of my System, its 
principles and effects, and will not only send you testimonial letters from 
pupils, but I will also pay the postage both forinquiry and reply, so that 
you will not be at a cent of expense to convince yourself that the Swo- 
boda System is a successful system. 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 































551 Unity, CHICAGO. 








| Artistic and Economical 
Practical people are as much interested in the eco- 
nomical advantages of 


|_Cabot’s Shingle Stains | 


as are artistic people in their beautiful coloring effects. 












They wear as well as paint, cost half as much, are F% 
twice as handsome, and preserve the wood (Creosote). 


For all rough woodwork, roofs or sides, 
Samples of stained wood and color-chart sent on request. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufr. 


77 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 


















Dopp & Coss, Arch'ts, Louisville, Ky. 























Colonial $]2 


Mantels *"” 


The newest and mostartistic Fireplace Mantels are made of 
Ornamental Brick in Colonial, Elizabethan, Renaissance, 
Empire, and other styles. There’s no other kind so good. 
They are extremely artistic and decorative as well as useful. 
Leading architects consider them superior to other kinds. 
They look the best—last longest—are not too costly. 
Any capable brick-mason can set them with our plans. 
We make six colors of the brick, viz., Red, Buff, Cream, 
Pink, Brown and Gray. When you build or remodel, send for 
Sketch Book of 59 designs of rhantels costing from $12 up. 


Ours are charming—our customers say so. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. gorntsts. 


Show-room at 109 W. 42d St., New-York City. 




















Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first, but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others 
look well at first and continue to 
look well because they are honest- 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 
arise from faulty material or work- 
manship, and our guarantee is good. 
We can satisfy you on this point. 
We could not afford to do this un- 
less we did our work well. _ All 
we ask is that the floors have 
reasonable care. We furnish wax 
and brushes for keeping floors in 
order. We will tell you all about 
these things if you will write us. 
Catalogue free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING CO0., Rochester, N. Y. 











a ON APPROVAL — There is 
@ article “On ve ” subject to 


Ask for Cat e No. “J-1.” 


Tic CAUTI 
sectional bookcase has a S 
. Sweeping decision in our 


nches: New York, 293-295 B: 











cent. ater value than is obtainable anywhere retail. We pre freight to all 
the Misaieei i and north of Tonaemes ond North Carolina. <r 


Bra roadwa 
Philadelphia, N. E. Cor, 13th & Market Sta; C 
PLP LPP PPP LPP LAPLAND ww 





a J 00 PER SECTION =s.37%:0" y, * SECTIONAL 
\ B ~~ _- (without doors) BOOKCASE 
the only kind having absolutely “‘ Non-binding, Self-disappearing doors.” ( Patented.) 


muine “‘ Macey ” goods—we ship every 


never any msk in buying Meth yw het 
D 


urn at our expense if not found at our fac 
(Freight equalized to points beyond. ) 


Goto Mepvats—HicHest Awarps. 
pe | superiority of design, material. constructi 
m™ mt 


ion, workmanship, finish 


ration of “Non-bindi Self-receding doors,” the 


al oO} 
“Macey” Sectional Bookcase sessived tip Gold Medal,—the high- 
est award at both the Pan-American and Charleston Expositions. 


ON.—Do not be misled by the Gentine ctreiemmte of imitators. No 


other 
door that is a) lutely non-binding and automatic 


—the basic patents completely covering these features are owned by this company exclusively and no 
x other bookcase can embrace the canes vabnante features. In the law suit concerning which a competitor 
has maliciously advertised “Warning to the Public” the United States Circ 


uit Court rendered a 
‘vor. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Lrp., Granp Rapips, Micu. 


y; Boston, 178 Federal St.; Makers of High- le 
N. Y. Life Bldg. | Office and Library Furnit ure 
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Davis & Suerarp, Architects, New Yorx 


TOO MUCH ATTENTION CANNOT BE GIVEN TO 
THE EXTERIOR FINISH OF A COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE. 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


ARE UNIVERSALLY USED TO OBTAIN THE MOST 
EFFECTIVE RESULTS. NO OFFENSIVE ODOR. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOARDS AND COLOR PLATES 


7 DEXTER BROTHERS 
103-105-107 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


The following firms act as ouragents: H.M. HOOKER Co., s7 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago; W. S. HUESTON, &1 Fulton St., New York; 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Jr., 218 Race St., Philadelphia; W. W. LAWRENCE 
& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: SmiTH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal.; HENRY 
Sem & Co., Baltimore, Md.; GERALD LOMER, Montreal, Can.; MAY- 
BERRY HARDWARE CO., Birminghag Ala; MOUND CITy Pr. & 
COLOR Co., Louis. 




















If you are having any trouble with the 
finish on your floors, or are not entire- 
ly pleased with their appearance, it is cer- 
tain you have not used LIQUID GRANITE, 
the finest floor finish ever introduced. 


If you cannot procure it of your dealer 
send us 75 cents and we will ship you by 
express, charges paid, a can of Liquid 
Granite sufficient to cover 150 square feet. 


Finished samples of wood and instruc- 
tive pamphlet on the care of natural 
wood floors sent free for the asking. 


Berry Brothers, ‘mites 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 


New York Baltimore Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 
Oct. 1902. 









































The beauty of a hard wood 
floor lies in the finish. Oil 
and varnish ruin a floor. 
It should be waxed. 


Old English 
Floor Wax 


gives a rich, polished 
surface. It is considered 
the perfection in finish 
of hardwood floors. 


“Waxed Floors,” our booklet, tells 

how to treat hardwood floors. Free. 

A. 8. BOYLE & COMPANY, 
Dept. B Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Wood Mantels 


We are leadersin Wood Mantels. We give the widest 
possible range for selection in styleand price. Beautiful 
Oak Mantels, complete with tiles and grate, $13.50 to 
$150.00. Free delivery to any station east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and freights prorated beyond. 


No. 986, as here illustrated, gives a fair idea of our prices. Beau- 
tifully quartered Golden Oak, piano polish, 7 ft. high, $90 00 
s 





*5 ft. wide, French beveled mirror, 18 x 36 in., complete 
with best tiles and grate, delivered as above, on receipt 
of $30.00. Absolute guarantee of satisfaction, or money refunded. 

Our handsome catalogue shows fifty new and exclusive designs 
at equally low delivered prices, Semt Free. Address Dep’t J. 


__ C.F. BROWER & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
















FOR STEAM HEATING 


Specify and insist on having your plant fitted with the 


JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES 


Design, workmanship and materials of the highest 
pres ans) throughout. Every valve inspected and 
tested before leaving the factory, and fully warranted. 
Awarded the Gold Medal at the Pan-American Ex- 
position. Write for catalogue. 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


















For Electrical and Ex- 
perimental Work. 
For Gunsmiths & Tool 
Makers. For General 

Machine Shop Work. 

High-grade tools ; 

elegant in design, superior in construction. The 
best foot-power lathes made, and, quality consid- 
ered, the c est. (7 Send for cata. and prices. 


80% of the furnace heat goes up | 
the chimney; $80 out of every 
$100 in the coal bill— $10 aton. | 
Mora: Save coal by building | 
warm houses. The waste of one 
winter in a cold house would pay 
for enough 


CABOT’S 
Sheathing “ Quilt” 


to make it almost cold-proof for 
all time. Saves money, makes 
comfort and preserves health. 
Better and cheaper than back- 
plastering. Remember the coal 
bill when you build. 


im« Send for sample and prices. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


77A Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 























SENDIFOR 
3% ~ Yi) AION, 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED, 













































BLOOMSBURG,PA‘. 
~) Tf You Intend to Build 


then you shouldsee these books 

of designs. - 

Colonial Houses, designs 
from $4000 to $6700, by ex- 
press, prepaid, $2.00. — 

Colonial Houses, designs 
from $7000 to $24.000, by ex- 

ress, prepaid, $2.00, 

They show large, correctly 
drawn perspectives, full floor 
plans, and complete descriptions 
with estimates of cost. shey 
combine beauty of exterior with 
complete and convenient inte- 
riors, Sketches to carry out 
your ideas, special plans, or 

lans for alterations made 
. House shown here is among the 
b new designs for fall of 1902, in 
last above-named volumes. Cost 

12,200. If you are interested in 
the subject, you will enjoy these 
publications. 

Address, call, or telephone 


E. S. CHILD, Architect, 
62 New St., N. Y- 

















































































-33 CALIBER 


A NEW HIGH POWER RIFLE. 


This new large caliber, high power 

rifle isjust what big game hunters 

have been looking for. It is made 

in the popular Winchester 1886 

Model, the cartridge being pow- , 

erful enough to kill any big game <M 

known. It is loaded with smokeless 

powder and a 200 grain soft point metal patched 

bullet, which has special upsetting or mush- . 

rooming qualities owing to its high velocity. This 

makes it an excellent cartridge for big game shooting. 
Winchester Guns and Ammunition are Sold Everywhere. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








May 29th, 1902. 
TueE J. B. Cott Co. 
21 Barclay St., New York. 
GENTLEMEN :—I take much 
pleasure in saying that the Acety- 
lene-gas plant placed by you in 
the Centenary Collegiate Institute 
at Hackettstown, N. J., is entirely 
satisfactory. 
» Yours very truly, 
OscaR S. TEALE, Architect, 
35 Broadway, New York, 


Acetylene Gas 


Carbide-Feed Generator 


oa 7 . 
Gives Light at Night. 
For any building anywhere. Send for free booklet. 
ze, EE J. B. COLT CO. " “iv ten" 


The largest manufacturers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons 














O sport is more fascinating than 
hunting. It takes you into the 
woods,and a few weeks spent thereworks 
wonders for an overworked body. The 
“open season” is here, and now is the 
tithe to go; but before you start be sure 
that you have a reliable FIREARM to 
carry. We make a line of 
RIFLES, from . . $3.00 to $150.00 
PISTOLS, from - . - 2.50 to 50.00 


SHOTGUNS, from - . 7.50 to 25.00 


Every gunner should carry a Rifle Bullet Shell. It 
makes a Rifle out of any Shotgun. 






















Our $1000.00 RIFLE CONTEST closes 
October 31, and is open to young people 
under 20 who own our rifles. Send 1o cents 
in stamps and state calibre of rifle for tar- 
gets and conditions. 















Any sporting goods dealer can supply our ARMS or will get 
them for you. Don't accept a substitute, and if you cannot 
find them we will ship direct (express paid). 









FREE Our new 128-page illustrated catalogue con- 
tains much information forsportsmen. Ev- 
ery shooter should haveone. Mailed to any address. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
No. 400 MAIN STREET 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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chimneys for? 


MAcBETH’S are 


for comfort, light 


and economy. 


My name on every one. 


ber to get for your lamp. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you the Index 


to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you what num- 











GOERZ 


International Prize 


Competition 


$1500 
Cash Prizes 


or equivalent in GOERZ 
manufactures if preferred 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works 
Room 1, 52E. Union Sq., N.Y. 
Main Office, BerLIn— FrieEDENAU—GERMANY 


Branches, Lonpon—3-6 Holborn Circus 
Paris—22 Rue de L’Entrepot 
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EP UP WITH THE TIMES 
Do not buy a rifle until you have examined into the 
merits of the 


SAVAGE 


which is the Twentieth Century Arm. Only ham- 
merless repeating rifle in the world. A utely 
safe, strongest shooter, flattest trajectory, 
also neatest and most effective rifle manufactured. 
Hi t development of sporting rifles 
‘onstructed to shoot six different cartridges. 
Adapted for large and small game. .303 and 
30 caliber. Every rifle thoroughly guaranteed. 
rite for new catalogue “‘ B.” 


SAVAGE ARMS Gostrare 
Utica, New York, U. S. 
Manufacturers of Savage Magazine oe Magnetic 


ugle shot from a .303 SAV AGE Expand! Balle Hammers 


THE HI-LO EVERYTHING 


A veritable Pandora’s Box for little folks: Baby Jumper; Baby Tender; Cradle and High Spirited Hobby 
Horse (warranted safe, sound, and kind). 
Teaches Baby to walk, keeps him happy by the hour.—Nothing like it ever seen. 
Price $5.00, “os east of Denver ; add $1.00 west of Denver. 
- A. SWING CO., Dep’t T, 38 Park Row, New York. 
Send three two-cent stamps for beautifully illustrated catalogue. 


THE WHITELY PUNCHING BAG 


Bag Hynsking fae the eye; builds muscles ; fills the 


lun, ves health 

the Waser, Punching Bag can be put up by any one 
ina moment and taken down in a second. 

No jar; perfect action. Price $7.00, prepaid east of 
Denver; add $1.00 west of Denver. 


0. C. A. SWING CO., Dep’t T, 38 Park Row, New York. 


Send three two-cent stamps for beautifully 
illustrated catalogue. 


THE HI-LO ADJUSTABLE EXERCISER 


A new invention for Home Exercise. Manufactured and sold under license from Alexander 
Whitely. Other Exercisers must be taken down and reversed for certain motions. The Hi-Lo 
Adjustable gives every motion and exercises every muscle from one position. Beautifully finished, 
in box with artistic chart showing motions, etc. Price $2.00, prepaid. 


0. C. A. SWING CO., Dep’t T, 38 Park Row, New York. 
Send three two-cent stamps for beautifully illustrated catalogue. 


THE HI-LO HORIZONTAL BAR 


Something new for the boy. A horizontal bar for the home. Can be set up or taken down in 
a moment. A firm support with strong cross bar and laminated suspending rings. 
Price $3.00, prepaid. Extra finish, $4.00. 


. C. A. SWING CO., Dep’t T, 38 Park Row, New York. 


Send three two-cent stamps Se i homed illustrated catalogue. 
Hi-Lo Exerciser, Hi-Lo Horizontal Bar, and Whitely $10.00, 00, prepaid cast of Denver ; add $1.00 west of Denver. 


.38-55 HIGH POWER 


38 — Adie 
BALLARD & MARLIN > 
‘ HIGH PRESSURE SMOKELESS 


smokeless cartridges, made by U. M. C. Co., to fit the regular .38-55 Marlin re- 
peaters with Smokeless Steel Barrels, give high velocity, flat trajectory and great 
smashing power. They can be reloaded with black powder as the twist of the rifles 
is adapted to both velocities. 

120 page catalogue, 300 illustrations, cover in nine colors mailed for 3 stamps. 
THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO, - - - = + #£=\NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Camera 
for 
You 


No matter 
what you expect of 
a camera the 


Poco 


will suit your needs. Made 
in all sizes beginning with 
the smallest complete cam- 
era in the world, to the 

most perfectinstrument 

photographic knowl- 
edge can pro- 
duce. 


No 
Charge 


is made for the Poco book 
of 80 pages illustrating all 
branches of photographic 
work with the POCO. De- 
scribes every requisite to 
the making of perfect pic- 
tures. Every lover of pho- 
tography should have this 
book. Ask the dealer or 
send for it by mail. 
ROCHESTER CAMERA AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY, 
618 Poco St., 
Rochester, N. ¥- 





Makes pictures in black and white, 
( YKO or in a variety of tones by the use 
of Cykotoner. It is the paper that 


enables you to produce the best print your negative is 
capable of giving. 
Art CyKo out-cykos even Cyko. The paper is very 
heavy and produces the most beautiful of prints. 
Doz. 4 x 5 Cyko with Developer, 20 cents. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send to 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue (17th and 18th Sts.), New York 
Atlas Block (Randolph St. and Wabash Ave.),CHICAGO 





3 NATIONAL -WOOD-MFG:C= 


186 FIFTH AVE., COR. 23d STREET, 
Formerly 129 Fifth Avenue, New-York. 
Designs in satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVI., 
Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work. 
Wood Carpeting at low cos. THESE FLOORS ARE 
EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER. Full 
directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 


we 


® INVALID ROLLING CHAIRS 23a 


Fully equal to any in the market for com- 
fort, strength, durability and finish. 
Send for catalogue and price-list. 


J. HETHERINGTON 
The Golightly Rolling Chair Manufactory 
206 Quarry Street, Phila., Pa. 


FETTTFESE 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


“A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless sabsti- 
stitutes, bat a reason for it."” Removes all odor of perspi- 
ration.  ?. after Shaving. aren ge 
00 receipt s ( ). 
of Get Mennen’s (the Sample Free. 

N. 

















THE ’ IF IT 
KODAK ’ % ISNT 

GIRL : . AN 

AT HOME. h a EASTMAN, 
IT ISN'T 

A 

KODAK. 











The DarKk-Room Abolished 


by the 


Kodak Developing Machine 


The KodaKer may now develop and fix his own negatives in broad daylight — and 
do it better than it was done before. Anyone who can operate a Kodak (and who 
cannot?) can successfully operate the Kodak Developing Machine. 


The Kodak idea—simplicity—reaches its logical triumph in the new device. 


Style A Kodak Developing Machine, for use with No. 0, No. 1 and No. 1A 
Folding Pocket Kodak, No. 1 Panoram-Kodak and Brownie Cartridges, $6.00 


Other Sizes in Preparation. 
SOLD BY ALL KODAK DEALERS. 


Descriptive booklet free at EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
the dealers’ or by mail, Rochester, N. Y. 
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EF are stronger better and % 
More substantial in every. 3 
r part than any other electric 
automobile on the market. 


..... £0 Miles onone charge. | 
UNRIVALED MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
ENABLE US TO MAKE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


‘Yewrerlets DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CAR Co.. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
BRANCH AGENCIES 
New YoRW. / FrerTH AVE. BROOKLYN. 342 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Bosron, Mass. 223 CoLumsbis Ave. HARTFORD. CONN. 
\ PROVIDENCE. RAIS Swow St. Wasnincron, LC 8/7-1¢7STAN Wf. 
. PHILADELPHIA, Ps. IOI ARCH ST. . 4 
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Afford the maximum of 


Safety, Reliability, Comfort, Luxury 


Vehicles for all requirements of pleasure or business. 
Write for catalogue of 17 different Columbia models. 





Electric Vehicle Co. 


Hartfords, Con n 


New York - 100 Broadway 
Boston - 43-45 Columbus Ave. 
Cuicaco - 1421 Michigan Ave. 




















ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is the 
best Hair Restorative known. It preserves 
the hair from parasitic attacks, tones up the 
hair bulbs, cleanses the scalp and positively 
removes dandruff. 

ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is also 
a most excellent hair dressing. The sweet 
and refined odor which it leaves in the hair 
makes it a toilet luxury. 

Sold Everywhere. 


4 02. bottles, 50c. 8 oz. bottles, $1.00 














Price 
$650.00 
at Factory 


TWO of the nine Blue Ribbons (100 per cent.) for completing a strenuous 100 





mile run without stop, at Chicago, August 2, 1902, were awarded 


The Oldsmobile 


The jud 


s could not be shaken from their opinion that The Oldsmobile is The Best Thing 


On Wheels, for there is nothing to watch but the Road, and all roads are alike to the 


Oldsmobile, which is built to run and does it. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Oldsmobile Co., 138 W. 38th St., New York 
Oldsmobile Co., 1124 C i Ave., Washingt 
o City Auto. Co., 138 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 
. B. Sh k & Son, 239 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
Banker Bros, Co., East End, Pittsburgh 
Oldsmobile Company, 411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
William E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Ave., Detroit 
we ae Temple & Austrian Co., 293 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
sher Aut hile Co. Indi i 


Co., I P 
Rochester Automobile Co., 170 South Av., Rochester, N. Y. 











OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Deiroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha 

W. C. Jaynes Auto. Co., 573 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Day Automobile Co., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 
George Hannan, 1455 California Street, Denver 

Clark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Ave, Houston, Texas 
The Manufacturers Co,, 26 Fremont St. San Francisco 
A. F. Chase & Co., 215 So. Third St., Minneapolis 
Oldsmobile Co., 728 National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Abbott Cycle Co., 411 Baronne St., New Orleans, La 
F. E. Gilbert, Jacksonville, Fla. 





































Stopping atall Points of Interest. 


Chartered, takes our party only, likea yacht, to the 
MEDITERRANEAN and the ORIENT, 


Mediterranean 


and Orient, 
Jan. 29th and Feb. 7th, 
65 days, $400, up. 


West Indies 


jenmaey 14th, = days, 
0, 


Norway, Sweden 
and Russia 


July 2, 1903, 42 days, 
$275, up. 
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Chartered; takes our party omly, like a yacht, to the 
WEST INDIES, also NORWAY, SWEDEN 


and RUSSIA, 
Stopping at all Points of Interest. 















No Overcrowding. 








by this modern mode of travel. 











fruit culture, 
soil, water lands, 


growing, 
climate, 


wages. 
other information write 





Representing state commercial 
organizations 


Modern Steel OCEAN LINERS turned into YACHTS for our Patrons 


A new era in World’s Travel for Tourists, affording a convenience, economy and safety never before dreamed of. 
We refer to any of our party to the Mediterranean on the “' Celtic” last 
For complete particulars address, FRANK C. CLAR' 


. J 
Reliable Information 
about vegetable gardening, grain 
poultry, 

power, 
markets, manufacturing facilities. 
For printed matter an 


California Promotion Committee 


Dept. A, 25 New Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Specially low railroad rates during October. 





rfect satisfaction afiorded 
»IIl essen New York. 


year as to the 












Twi tion Free 


in the following courses for home study: Mllustrating, 
Ad-Writing, Journalism, Proofreading, Boo 
keeping, Stenography and Practical Electri- 
city. You pay us no Tuition Fee until we have secured a 
position for you. Mention subject that interests you. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Box 711, Scranton, Pa. 


‘ Rare Old Violins 


» Largest and finest collection on Ly continent 

Fine catalogue (free) containing 50 fac-simiié 
labels in ae = Biogra Lies of all the 
noted makers. ist and Bar? at ars of Solo 
instruments a. $50 to Monthly 
paywents may be arranged. *Fiolins sent on 
seven days examination. Formal Certificate 
of Genuineness with each instrument. 


LYON & HEALY, — 













































































on absinthe, 


” 


themselves in tea. 


tradition or conventionality ? 


«« The habit habit has certain peculiar attributes. 


Those who smoke cigars invent uncomplimentary epithets for those who prefer cigarettes. 
Those who drink wine look upon beer as a vulgar beverage, while those who drink whiskey frown 
And even those well-meaning women who strive to prevent the brute man from 
degrading himself with liquor, are not free from the same bondage of habit when they steep 


An American business man has devoted his spare time for ten years to the book entitled SEARCHING 

FOR TRUTH, from which the above is an extract. 
Are you one of those who believe that the strange barbaric creeds cf the past ages have no place in 
twentieth century civilization ? 
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Each devotee of chosen 
faith is uncompromisingly antagonistic to those worshipping at another shrine. 
Our nation spends millions for tobacco and yet tries to prevent the importation 
of opium. 


aA 


Are you willing to weigh the evidence in the case unbiased by sentimeni, 
Have you the moral courage to face the truth as it is? Do you love to think 
upon the great questions of life for yourself and to read the conclusions of 
honest men? If so, follow the writer of SEARCHING FOR TRUTH 
through the pages of his remarkable book. 

Ask for it at the bookseller’s. If you don’t find it, 
upon receipt of the price, $1.50, by 


PETER ECKLER, Pud/isher, 
35 Futron Street, New York City 





it will be forwarded 





> 
a 


Write for pro- 
spectus containing 
copious extracts 
from the book. Published in England by WATTS & COMPANY, 


7, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E. C., London 
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Thi Marks Ad- 
ee Chair for $17 


A Handsome 
Holiday Gift 


trating other 
styles of this 
Samous chair. 


HIS fam- 

ous chair : 
has been on 4 
the market 20 years, and over 100,000 are now in use in all parts 
of the civilized world. It has never been sold for less than $30, but 
because of improved and increased facilities in the process of 
manufacture we are enabled to offer it just as here illustrated for 
$17, and will prepay freight east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Ohio Rivers, points be- 
yond on equal basis. The only change is in 
the price; the quality is the dest. Each chair 
has threereversible 4a77 cushions with tapestry 
front and sides and leatherette backs. Guar- 
anteed the same chair as has been sold the 

world over for $30. 

» The Marks Chair is at once a 
drawing-room chair, a library- 
chair, a smoking- and reclining- 
chair, a lounge, a fulllength bed, 
a child’s crib, an invalid’s retreat, 
and a healthy man’s luxury. 


= Adjustable in 50 


in tai x different positions 


eS 


Marks Adjustable Chair Co. 
56 M East 23d Street 
NEW YORK, - - N.Y. 


As a Drawing- 
room Chair 





Have you seen one? It is up-to-date. 
i) Think of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy Sore, but light, smooth 

>| drawers. Holds as much and costs 

no more than a good box trunk. 
Hand riveted, almost indestruct- 
> ible. Once tried, always recom- 
mended. Sent C. O. D. privilege 
examination. 2c stamp for catalog. 


F.A. STALLMAN, 95W. Spring St, Columbus, 0. 


Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 
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SOuPS. 


READY FOR USE 
AFTER es 


ROCHESTER, N.Y, U.S.A. 
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1 SILVER PLATE} 





GUARANTEED {SOLD BY RETAIL 
20 YEARS HJEWELERS ONLY 
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Preven 1g 
over or lnk whenpen 
Is hor, 





Mn Use. 








THE STANDARD FLANGE 
A CLEAN HIGH GRADE FOUNTAIN PEN _. 


2.50 fo 520 
SIX, ; 



























_ Anon- 
 leakable middle 
ink -/oint removed 
Jrom fingergrasp makes 

a clean pen when 
“Mn tse 









P, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOLAS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
What It Is 


An illustrated monthly magazine for boys and girls, conducted by 
Mary Mapes Dodge. ‘The acknowledged standard of literature for 

oung folks, it has been well named “the prince of juvenile magazines.” 

he reading, the best pictures, and the best editori:.l management 
have combined to make St. Nicholas a companion for all hours and all 
ages. Published since 1873 without one flaw in its harmonious make- 
up, its policy has always been one of entertainment and instruction for 
young folks, free from every objectionable feature. There is no better 
magazine published. No better magazine can be published. 


What It Does 


It does more to educate and broaden the minds of the young readers in 
the English-speaking world than any other publication of its class, It 
encourages young folks to develop all latent talents, by the means of 
healthy competition, and, by its many special departments, to search for 


—_ ae ro won il ae It teaches — advantages of 
onesty, truth, an -fellowship, and inspires an ad- 
miration for all the finer qualities in life, and in this work 
it has the endorsement of the best-read people of the land. 


What It Costs 


Twenty-five (25) cents per month, or $3.00 per 
year. But it gives back a hundred times that value 
in the good things contained in every issue. No 
better present can be found for any boy or girl 
than a year’s subscription to St. Nicholas, and none 
more welcome. Parents owe it to their children 
to place within their reach good, wholesome 
reading that will amuse and educate. That 

St. Nicholas sup- 

plies these require- 

ments all authori- 


































RACTICAL COURSES 
RACTICAL MEN 


GIVEN BY MAIL 














Main Building Armour Institute of Technology. 
Founded, 1892, by Philip D. Armour. 

Especially prepared for all classes of Mechanics, 
Engineers, and Technical Students. 

Courses offered in Mechanical, Electrical, 
Stationary, Locomotive, Hydraulic, Marine, 
Textile and Sanitary Engineering, Sheet 
Metal Pattern Drafting, Navigation, Teleg- 
raphy, Perspective and Mechanical Drawing. 

The work is made especially easy and practical 
and counts towards degree of B.S. at Armour In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Q Any full Engineering Course $50.00. Easy pay- 
ments when desired. 

{ Jllustrated catalogue free. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 











Chicago, Ill. 

W All you have guessed about life 
veal 3 If 
insurance may be wrong. you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 

POST= “How and Why,” issued by the 


PENN Mutua LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE CEM 
PENGIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


F. H. COOK & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








Music HATH CHARMS “EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


RC produce S 


Faithfully 


Mr. Edison’s Latest Inventions 


The MOULDED RECORD and 
The NEW REPRODUCER 


Duplicate the human voice in volumt and 
clearness. Absolutely free from scratch- 
ing, perfectly smooth and natural. The 
Moulded Records are ‘‘ high speed,’’ made 
of hard wax, freely and safely handled. 
With the New Recorder perfect records can 
be made at home. New Recorders and 
New Reproducers on all Phonographs. Ask 
your dealer for exchange proposition 
(‘*‘Gem” excepted). Phonographs in Nine 
Styles, $10.00 to $100.00. Records, 50 cents; 
$5.00 per dozen. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Orange, N. J. 
New York, 83 Chambers St. Chicago, 144 Wabash Ave. 





































Babcock 
Vehicles 


have established their prestige onthe basis of high quality. 
No vehicles are better in any point of Style, Workmanship 
or Finish. The buyer of a Babcock takes no chances. 


Our “Avon”? BucKkboard 
(With Ramble) 


illustrated here is one of the most desirable vehicles of its 
ype: Write for catalogue describing this and many other 
esigns. 


H. H. BABCOCH COMPANY, 
Dept. B. Watertown, N. Y. 

























It Wears Well 


fn Excelsis 


has now been long enough in use among a large number of churches, rep- 
resenting every condition of worship, to demonstrate its practical excellence 
as a standard hymn-book. It is found to be gaining rapidly in popularity as 
its great merits become better known. The adoptions for the current year 
are much in excess of those of any previous year. Among these may be named: 





SECOND PRESBYTERIAN, SCRANTON, PA. 

MARCY AVENUE BAPTIST, BROOKLYN, N. Y. CITY. 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FLORENCE HARKNESS MEMORIAL CHAPEL, CLEVELAND, O. 
PILGRIM CONGREGATIONAL, WORCESTER, MASS. 
CALVARY BAPTIST, NEW YORK CITY. 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL, FLUSHING, N. Y. 

PROSPECT STREET CONGREGATIONAL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL, REDLANDS, CAL. 

FIRST BAPTIST, MONTREAL, CAN. 

SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

WAVERLY CONGREGATIONAL, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

FIRST REFORMED, NYACK, N. Y. 

PRESBYTERIAN, PERRY, N. Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL, LEE, MASS. 

CONGREGATIONAL, HOUSATONIC, MASS. 

PRESBYTERIAN, MONTICELLO, N. Y. 





The smaller work, designed for use in the Sunday School and for Social Worship, entitled 


In Ercelsis for School and Chapel 


is also widely used and greatly liked. It has very recently been adopted by the Sun- 
day Schools of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Rev. Dr. 
Gregg, Pastor), and of the West End Presbyterian Church, New York City (Rev. Dr. 
John Balcom Shaw, Pastor). 





Examination Copies of either or both 
of these books are sent on request to 





The Century Co., Union Square, New York City 


























PROMOTES 
HEALTH. 


Perfectly. 


ALL WEIGHTS AND SIZES 
FOR ALL WANTS. 
Protects against 
Temperature Changes. 

WOMEN! Jaeger Underwear means for you 
more comfort than you have ever experienced, 
perfect freedom of limbs, and the best fit 
ossible. 

MEN! This means for you Warmth, Com- 
fort, Ease, Health, and exactly meets your 
requirements, 

BOYS AND GIRLS! Can enjoy outdoor 
and indoor life without the dangers of ordinary 
underwear. 

BABIES! This means for them freedom 
from colic and cold, is non-irritating, and 
assures happiness to the mother. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
Showing also our various Jaeger articles. 


DR. JAEGER S. W.S. CO.’S OWN STORES. 


NEW YORK: 16 West 284 &t., 155-157 Broadway. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
N: 280-282 B reet. 


Bos e 
PHILA Street. 
i | t 82 State Street. 
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PURE 
», DELICIOUS 


SERVED AT ALL LEADING 
CLUBS HOTELS »~° CAFES 


THE SPARK N N 


AND SPLITS i: 31 


LL 


BOTTLES 


WITH DEALERS EVERY WHERE 











KNOX'S Seemne 


I Will Mail You FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People” 
for your grocer’s name. Or instead send a 2c. stamp. 
For sc. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. For isc. 
the book and full two-quart package (two for 25c.). 
Pink color for fancy desserts in every large pack- 
age. A package of Knox’s Gelatine — two 
quarts—half gallon—of jelly. Write me to-day. 


« CHAS. B. KNOX, 10 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 














OFFICE THE REVERSE. HUSTLING BUSINESS MEN FIND THE 
TYPEWRITER INVALUABLE. 


xen. THE TYPEWRITER 134 Barclay Street, New York. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City. 


ORSELES§ CARRIAGE MEANS PROGRESS—A TYPEWRITERLESS 
w) 





gan 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 
() EXCHA NGE 124 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 536 California Street, San Francisco. 
“ SIX STORES. Send for samples of writ ray ee prises, iste. Pet op Fae ea complete 
stock of second-hand Typewriters of aw ruse in rade. achines pped, wilege of 
inspection. TITLE TO EVERY E GUARANTEED. 


WEIS MAGAZINE BINDERS-~ 


Clean and convenient for office, school 335i: Century size, holds 6 copies 
and home. Perfect for mounting photos, Ladies Home Journal, 12 copies 
5, !0 and 25 ct. sizes at Book, Drug, and Photo yocts. Looksand binds like abook, At Stationers, or 
Supply Stores. By mail, 5 cts. per tube extra. sent prepaid on receipt of price. Send for list of others. 

THE WEIS BINDER CO., 124 LaaranGe St., ToLepo, O., U.S.A. 


WHITMAN SADDLES AN INDEX TO THE VOLUMES OF 
Used and endorsed by the best riders all Ss TF . N I co H oO * A te 
over the world. Catalogue free. A oe. comprehensive index to the first twenty-seven wigninn 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co. of St. NicHOLas, containing 20,000 references arranged analyti- 

(Successors Whitman Saddle Co.) cally, alphabetically and classified —now ready. Invaluable to 

106(F) Chambers Street, N. Y. City every owner of the bound volumes of St. Nicnotas. Cloth bound, 
— - price $4.00. Address 


FARM MORTGAGES THE CENTURY CO., - Union Square, New York 
O Sail decrigtionon application T 
oo... wectho 0.41 Dowlons, Ualenniiie, Mo. L-want. to -pe a e pen 
The Century Cook Book| ;and-iNK @ylist | 


{f you have a liking or a natural talent for 



























































More than a Thousand Receipts. drawing, eut this out and mail it with 
$ ou 38, 
600 pages, 450 Illustrations. ample Lesson Circular with terms, 
Price only $2.00. articulars and a —— of well- 
wh newspaper artists an ustrators. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. N. Y. SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, Studio 85 World Bldg. ..N. Y. City. 





web, mercerized cords, French gilt 
buckles, for gentlemen’s breeches, having the comfort of the “ President” 
principle and a little more style, $1.00. The everyday kind and youths’ sizes, 
50 cents. Holiday goods in gift boxes now ready. [istructive’ entertaining, unique, 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box: 256 E,SHIRLEY, MASS. 
ANY DEALER OR BY MAIL, POSTPAID., 

















































FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Dry on Wet Days—Handsome Always 


The sole is built up of leather, cork, 
leather, rubber, leather; the upper is wa- 
terproofed. In dressi- 
ness, fit, workmanship, 
equals any $5 shoe on 
the market. 


COMFORT WITH 
STYLE 


Agents every- 
where, or wecan 
fit you by mail 
(25c. extra for 

delivery.) 
Union 
made. 

















Write for our 
new handsome 
catalogue of lat- 
est styles, mailed free. 


“RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, 
\ 981 Main Street, Campeilo, Mass. ) 





BRIGHTON 
Silk Garter 


FOR MEN 








25 cents a pair at all dealers, or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Oct. 1902, 





































Reputation 


is what people think about 
Character is what it 
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The Florsheim Shee has 
a reputation—good reputa- 
tion—what people think of 
it. Back of that is the char- 
acter of the Shoe itself — 
what it is, and why. ; 

Every Florsheim Shoe is 
made up on a foot-size 
anatomical last that certi- 
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The close sewed seams, 
newest shapes, fine finish 


makers charge 
$8 to $12 for shoes no better 
than The Florsheim Shoe, 
$5. We don’t need to talk 
about it if you’re wearing a 
pair—you know—we know. 


yO ‘Diab Vu) rails 


y 
\ 
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ay 


Ask any dealer who handles 
The Florsheim Shoe—he’!] tell 
you more about them, or write 


— Ss 


Way of Foot Fitting.” 


Florsheim & Company 


The Florsheim “‘WET-DEFI"™* 
shoe—absolutely waterproof—can 
be purchased of your dealer. $6.00 












We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks 


gage before have 
iN we shown such at- 
tractive costumes and 
cloaks at such very low 
prices. New and exclu- 
sive fashions not found 
elsewhere. A broad field 
for your selection—suits 
at all prices from $8 up. 
Jackets $7 up. 

Remember -that we 
make every garment es- 
pecially to order, thus 
insuring the perfection of 
fit and finish. You may 
order from us with perfect 
freedom ; if what you get 
does not fit and give sat- 
isfaction, send it back and 
we will refund your 

money. 

Here are a few sug- 

gestions for your Fall 

and Winter 

wardrobe— 

there are 

scores of 

others in 

our new 
Catalogue. 


Suits, {op reveling fashions from Paris models 98 UP 
Attractive Silk-lined Costumes, $15 up 


Lined throughout with fine taffeta silk. 


Fashionable Church and Visit- 

ing Costumes, \\'") °s*_ Preps $12 up 
New Skirts, in exclusive designs, - - $4 up 
Rainy Day and Golf Suits and 


Skirts, Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 up 


The New French Walking Suits, $10 up 


Chic and full of style. 


of Black Velvet Cords, (Suits, $15 wu 
Garments @nd Velveteen, | Skirts, $10 > 


Long Outer Jackets, *":y,Y'"'* $10 up 


fabrics, 
Jaunty Short Coats, - - $7up 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Catalogue of new Fall and Winter styles and the newest 
Samples /ree by return mail. Be sure to mention whether you 
wish santples for suits or cloaks, so that we wilt be able to 
S¢ nd y ou a fullline of exactly what you wish. Your order 
will have personal attention—the kind of attention you would 
give it yourself if you were having a garment made under 
your own eyes by your own dressmaker 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 











L 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York a 





Ypsilanti 
Underwear 


AS been known to the 

trade and to tens of 
thousands of wearers for 
nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Its reputation for 
being the best in Fit and 
the best in Quality is the 
result of years of patient 
study and painstaking care 
on the part of the manu- 
facturers. 

In an economic sense it is 
a ‘‘survival of the fittest.” 

If you have never heard 
of Ypsilanti Underwear be- 
fore, it may be well for you 
to remember this: Nearly 
all of the best dressers, 
men and women, old and 
young, wear it ; nearly all of 
the best Furnishing Stores 
and Dry Goods Stores in 
America sell it. 


Send for 
free booklet. 


Hay @ Todd 
Mfg. Co. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 

1 and 3 Union Square. 


CHICAGO OFFICE : 


115 Dearborn St 
TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 








When you go shopping don’t simply 
say, ‘‘A spool of silk,’’ because you can 
secure more silk, better silk, brighter silk, 
smoother silk, and stronger 
silk if you will only ask 
for ‘‘ Corticelli.”” Send 
postal for Beautiful 
Fall Fashion Book- 
let, Sree. 
CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 
63 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass, 





Many people suffer from a weak skin. They perspire easily and chill easily, 
cannot bear drafts and are apt to take colds, bronchitis, pneumonia or rheumatism. 


As a rule they wear woolen underwear; the heavier the garment the weaker the skin. 

The Dr. Deimel Underwear of POROUS LINEN is the correct garment 
Jor the skin. It gives tone and vigor to st. Under it the skin becomes strong 
and active, capable of protecting the body against chills and internal congestions. 


A Luxury in Summer and a Necessity in Winter 
The Best Houses Everywhere Sell It 


For catalogue and samples of the material, address 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 


Or 491 Broadway, New York 


SAN PRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D. C. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, ENG. 
111 Montgomery St. 728 15th St., N. W. 2202 St. Catherine St. 10 Bread St., E. C. 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


H.© M. NEW VELVET BRAID skint protector 


A featherweight binding adapted especially for 
the drop skirt. More easily put on than any other 
skirt binding. Requires but one sewing. Gives 
a perfect andelegant finish. At all Dry Goods 
Stores. ‘‘S. H. & M.” stamped on the back of 
ARTICLE F every yard guarantees quality. Patent Pending. 


REQUIRES 
asnr one set 


MOT DEFER 








ONEITA 
Elastic Ribbed 
Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, but softly and without 
pressure. No buttons down the front. Made 
for men, women and young people. Most 
convenient to put on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies obtain 
such a perfect fit for dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a cor Made in great 
variety of fabrics and weights. 
Sold by best 
dealers everywhere 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
ONEITA MILLS, Dept. Al, Greene St., New York 














i877 FOR 25 YEARS 1902 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. As a logical result of our success 











te 5, 
has, from a humble beginning, become the largest aad mostelegantly 
appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
E AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subj and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 

















SEND FOR OUR 
FREE BOOK ABOUT 


Belfast (es 


Linen Underwear 


sate a. that wears to the satisfaction of the purchaser 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


Woolen Underwear has Seen its Best Days 
BELFAST MESH has real absorbent properties; takes up excretions 
and moisture quickly and evaporates them rapidly. It may be 
boiled any number of times. It cannot shrink. When it has 
become wet, dries quickly, and body is surrounded by dry fabric and dry air. 
OUR FREE BOOK is handsome and convincing. It explodes the ‘‘wool for warmth” theory. 
It is designed for thinking people. BELFAST MESH is sold by all dealers or direct by mail if desired. 
THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO., 310 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











WELL DRESSED MEN 


1 


appreciate the great utility and 
comfort o: 


WASHBURNE’S PATENT 


SCARF HOLDER 


Little but effective. It cannot come loose or 
ride up. Instantly attached and detached. 
Scarf Holder - - - 10 Cents) Sent 
Cuff Holders - - - 20 “ P 

Key Ring and Chain - 25 “ 

They never come loose. A tiny lever with 
abulldog grip. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
AMERICAN RING CO., Dept.34,> 
Waterbury, Conn, 














“Tf you want to know what smartly dressed men will wear this Autumn aud Winter, 
ask your clothier to show you Stein-Bloch Clothes.” 


It’s no longer a question of fit, style 
and service with the many thousand 
wearers of Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes— 
THAT they are sure of—but, ‘¢am I get- 
ting the genuine Stein-Bloch Clothes ?” 
Not unless the coat bears the Stein- 
Bloch label. Look For Ir. 


Dealers everywhere are now showing our stylish 


Suits and Overcoats, $15.00 Upward. 
Ask to see them, but be sure to look for the LABEL. 


Not Every Store Has 
Stein - Bloch Smart Clothes.” 


We confine our agencies only to the 


leading clothing merchants. Each coat 
BEARS THIS LABEL: 


It’s woven in flap of the coat 


lining below 


silk, and sewn 


beneath the : he FOAL? | the collar. 


LOOK FOR IT. 
All the stores that sell Stein- Bloch Smart Clothes 
display our fashion Plates. 
THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., Wholesale Tailors, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Write for our 24-page booklet, Series C, beautifully illustrated—it will be sent to 
you free. 
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The oftener people see your sign, the better they know you, 
and the more likely they are to do business with you. 

Your signs on Osborne Art Calendars go to the very people 
whose business you want; usefulness and beauty KEEP them 
there. They tell about you a great many times, to a great many 


people who can’t help knowing you better at the end of the year. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS For years Osborne Art Calendars have been the finest 


= - made for advertising purposes. They are not mere 
commercial designs by advertising artists, but reproductions, mostly in colors, from high- 
class originals, by representative American and European painters, including well-known 
exhibitors at the Paris Salon, Royal Academy, Carnegie Institute, Society of American 
Artists and the National Academy. Every design is NEW, exclusive and copyrighted. 

They are not only good art—they are the most POPULAR calendars made. The 
Osborne Company sells three or four times more high-class Art Calendars than any other 
maker. In the ratio of cost to value they are the cheapest calendars made. Prices are 
net and the SAME TO ALL. 


CATALOGUE FOR - 1903 A beautiful art volume—shows the entire line, nearly every 


design in full size. We send it by PREPAID express to 
responsible business houses that agree to return PREPAID in five days. Return charges do not exceed 35 
cents, which will be credited on orders exceeding $5.00 The book is not sent, except when the request 
includes agreement to return. 


THE OSBORNE COMPANY 


Orrices: 275 Broapway, New YorK. 


CALENDARS DESIGNED TO ORDER 
Any style or size for those who don’t want stock subjects. 


Works: Newark, N. J. 





—The Standard Visible Writer. 
THE NEW NO. 3 
the practical 





Typewriter 


The success of the day— 











SIX ESSENTIALS 


SIMPLICITY—VISIBLE WRITING 
—SPEED—FACILITY—MANI- 
FOLDING—DURABILITY. 

“The 6 Essentials” Booklet explains. 








It’s record unequaled, 
There's a booklet for you 
that tells why this is so. 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 
106 Lake St., Chicago, Ili. 

Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, Eng. 























Diminish the effort; increase 
the work. 





DensmoreTypewriter Go Newey 





Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain 


Pen 










If it isn’t an 
“*Tdeal’’ it isn’t 
a Waterman. 


MAKERS 
173 Broadway 















Wearing Points 


are the best 


“SELLING POINTS” 
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REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


outsells every other 
writing machine 








Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 BROADWAY #@ #@ NEW YORK 














L. E, Waterman Co, ‘ 






















The Simplest, the Strongest and the 
Most practical Typewriter Made. 


AWARDED 


Gold Medal and Highest Award 
Pan-American Exposition 
Grand Prix Gold Medal 
VENICE PARIS 
WAGNER TYPEWRITER CO. 
218-220 Broadway. New York. 
Branches in all the principal cities. 
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Copy Agated, 1900, by The U. 8. Playing Card Co. 
The Priscilla Card Back. 


Social card parties are inexpensive 
and easily arranged. Guests and 
hostess, alike, enjoy themselves. 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


highly polished, thin, springy— 
contribute to perfect enjoyment. 


Gold edges. Dainty pictorial 
designs in many colors: Delft, 
George and Martha Washington, 
Napoleon and Josephine, and a 
great variety of others. Ask your 
dealer to show you these cards. 
The U.S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A, 


64-page illustrated booklet, telling how to 
entertain with cards, sent for 4c. in stamps. 


Department 12 


Most enjoyable—learned in an evening from 
hooklet; sent for 2c. stamp. Duplicate Whist 
is especially enjoyable—luck eliminated— 
skill wins. Played with Paine’s Whist Trays. 
Extra fine seal- pattern 
sets, in handsome case 
with nickeled trimmings, 
$7.50 per set and upward. 


OPEN 
Also morocco pattern Paine trays, $4.00 
per set, and upward. Sold by dealers. 
$20.00 course of Whist lessons, free, with 
each set of trays. Write for particulars. 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Department 34 Cincinnati, O. 





“CARTERS INK 


AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS DISCRIMINATING 
Better take his advice and use CARTER’S. 
Send for Booklet, “‘ Inklings’ — FREE. 

THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
































CASUALTY LIST OF THE RAIL 


In the first three months of 1902, accord- 
ing to the recently published bulletin of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
ten thousand two hundred and twenty- 
five (10,225) persons were killed and in- 
jured on railroads in the United States. 
An annual rate of nearly forty-one thou- 
sand! The casualties, other than in travel, 
are many times as numerous ! 

One man in every seben is accidentally 
hurt, fatally or otherwise, every year. 
Did it ever strike you that Accident Insurance is a necessity? Well, 
these figures prove it. - 




















WRITE FOR LITERATURE. 
MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Surplus and Reserve over $2,250,000 
JOHN T. STONE, President. Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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$30,000,000 


Deed of Gift 


Of Mrs. Jane L.STANForD to the Uni- 
versity of California was engrossed on 


ea Higgins’ 
Waterproof Drawing Ink 


Of all inks in the world Hiccins’ Ink was selected 
as the best for this immensely important document. 


HIGGINS’ ETERNAL INK 


for general and special pen-writing is of the same 

unique quality. It writes true black from the pen- 

point, and the writing lasts forever unchanged. 
Sample for ro cents. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR HIGGINS’ INKS 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Mrs. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 










The Next Step 


after the typewriter 
in office economy is 


The Edison 
Mimeograph 


as far ahead of the typewriter 
as the typewriter is of the pen. 
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Money-saving wrinkles in the getting out of circular 
letters hurriedly, inexpensively and privately, set forth 
in our ‘*Red Book.’’ Your name and address on a 
postal will bring you a copy. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
163 West Jackson Boul,, Branch 43 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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MAIN OFFICE, 271 NINTH STREET } BROOKLYN, WN. Y., 
FACTORY, 240-244 EIGHTH STREET U.S. A. 
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Newspaper and — a Price Three Dollars 
in one a Year 


Outlook 


A WEEKLY HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, edited by 
LYMAN ABBOTT, HAMILTON W. MABIE, and a staff of experts. 


Why I Read The Outlook 


A FEW ANSWERS BY OUTLOOK READERS 
SELECTED FROM MANY HUNDRED LETTERS 


“« Because it contains a clear, concise review of live 
issues—political, commercial, religious, wand. educa- 
tional—more truly than any other journal.” 

‘* Because its editorials and articles inspire complete 
confidence.”’ 

‘‘ Because it meets the busy man’s needs better tnan 
any other publication.” 

‘* Because it is the. best all-round magazine in the 
country.” 


‘* Because each number is worth an armful of news- 


papers.” 


ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR 


who takes The Outlook for an Outlook Coupon. Certificate, which will secure four 
consecutive copies FREE, and also at a special price a New Subscription for a full year. 


The Outlook Company, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















FOLDING TENNIS TABLE | 


Pool and Billiards at Home inany Room. Sizes, 5,6, 614, and 7 feet. 


4x8 & 5xo ft. $12-$14-$16 Weight, 30 to 70 Ibs. For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Tenpins, etc. 


For Parlor Tennis, etc. 
Ideal for Tournaments 


2tGames. Recently improved. Place on dining or library table. or on our folding 
stand ; set away in closet or behind door. Rich mahogany frame with bed of patent 
laminated wood, steel braced; the only bed that will remain perfectly level under 


all conditions; green broadcloth cover. best rubber and steel cushions, regular 


Absolutely level and smooth: 
steel braced; the only table 


pockets with pocket covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 implements gratis 
trial. Write tor booklet and colored plates, free; also for name of your local dealer 


Sent on 


that cannot warp or twist 1 
out of shape; easily set up The E. T. BURROWES CO., Portland, Me., and New York 
for playing; handsomely finished. Send for illustrated circulars. Also manufacturers Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens ; made to order. 





























Health, Beauty 
xo 4 (j00d Figure. 


I do not THINK I can give you these priceless gifts — 
I KNOW. 

I have given them to 5,000 women by teaching them the 
simple laws of Nature. Give me 15 minutes of your time 
each day for six weeks and I will give you not only 
freedom from suffering, but make your life a joy, your work a pleasure, and your 
pleasure perfect. I will give you individually exactly what you need to build 
up, fill out or reduce your figure to graceful symmetrical proportions and secure 
for you a fine carriage. i will give you poise— mental, moral, vital— perfect self- 
possession, clear brain, quick perception, winning manner. These are the gifts of 
perfect health and perfect knowledge of yourself. 

Fifteen minutes a day is no tax on any person’s time or patience, and for it you 
may have bounding life in your veins, fine color, bright eyes— happiness. I know 
woman’s needs and troubles through 12 years’ experience in helping them. 
I have yet to find one whom I cannot benefit. 1 undertook my work by 
mail because I succeeded so well in personal work, and the benefits which my pu- 
pils have received have been more and greater than I even dared to hope 

Remember, my work is physical culture —not mere muscular exercise. 
You want something which reaches causes; you want something for your own 
special need. I have made so many women thankful and happy, | shall be glad to 
help you also. Men cannot do this work for women. They do not understand our 
conditions nor limitations. 

Write to me whatever you need or think upon the matter and I shall be pleased 
to send you free an instructive and interesting booklet, letters from my pupils, and 
a card for your dressing-table showing the correct lines of the woman's figure in 
poise and movement. 

Yours fora body expressing perfect health, perfect grace, and perfect womanhood. 


SUSANNA COCROFT. 31 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















NOTE: Miss Cocroft is President of the Physical Cuiture Extension Work 
in America. She needs no further introduction to the Public. 


Oct. 1902. 
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What would Daguerre say 


do you think, if he could peep into the dark- 
room of even the humblest of amateur Kodak- 
ers to-day? 

What a change in the art of reproduction 
since his beginning! ‘The lens has caught and 
held captive marvels of detail not discernible 
to the eye. 

Tue DELINEATOR gives much attention to this delightful recreation- 
study. The best work of amateurs is shown and compared, with many 
useful suggestions and directions for the enthusiastic button-presser. 
Photography is only one of the hundred fields of woman’s interest 
covered by “ the best of all magazines published for women.” 
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Thirty Years Ago 


when your grandmothers bought Tue DexineaTor, the newest fashion 
from Paris—like the one shown below—was taken from its pages and 
became the vogue in America. In these days Toe DeLineaTor is still the 
accepted arbiter of American Fashions, but its styles are now copied as freely 
in France as we in earlier days used to copy 
things Parisian. THe DELINEATOR decides the 
dress of the whole world of modern fashion. 


The OCTOBER Issue— 


200 large pages—contains many things that would 
interest readers of THE Century Macazine, More 
than 700,000 women now take THE DeELINeaTor, 
“the best of all magazines published for women.” 


THE BUTTERICK COMPANY, 17 West 13th St., New York 
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The Cap and Gown 


the graceful insignia of the undergraduate, 
tella tale of one of the most interesting epochs 
of the cultured woman’s career. 

Her college life is replete with incident. 

Her classwork, sports and pranks are told 
in print and picture through the pages of 
Tue DELINEATOR. 

The college girl of to-day offers a striking 
contrast to the educational methods of the 
generation past. She has won the double prize of culture, self-help 
and self-possession—an inestimable advantage in all her after life. 

Such reading is beneficial to all classes. 
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“The best of all magazines published for women.” 


Does she trim her own hats? 


She may as well as not—and better than most! It is easy enough. 
The hard part is in knowing how, and THe DetineaTor shows 
one simply and clearly, beginning at the beginning. 
And you can be your own private milliner, 
and the money saved in a year would buy a 
gown—and then think of having a// the hats 
one wanted! 


A Great Fall Number 


Fifteen Cents per copy; One Dollar per year. 
Sold by all newsdealers and Butterick Agents. 
Send one dollar now and get the magazine for an 
entire year. 


THE BUTTERICK COMPANY, 17 West 13th St., New York 
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ISSUES 
FREE. 


Every new subscriber to The Youth’s Companion for 1903 who sends 
$1.75 before Nov. 1st will receive, free of cost, the Eight Weekly Issues 
for Nov. and Dec., 1902, in addition to the fifty-two issues of 1903. 





These eight issues will contain a number of excep- 
tional important articles and stories by prominent 
writers, a few of whom are mentioned below. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT contributes an article 
of unusual public interest on The Presidency. 


(This highly interesting article was written before Mr. Roosevelt 
received his nomination as Vice-President.) 


C. A. STEPHENS, That Merry Golden Wedding. 


series of unusual stories. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
The Ventures of Robert Bruce. 


JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER, 
The Supreme Court. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT, The Lost Turkey. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 


———————~ TT. P. O°CONNOR, Prime Ministers’ Wives. 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN, The Victory of the “‘Penelope.”’ 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P., On the Flank of the Army. 
PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB, Are Other Worlds Inhabited? 
SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT, A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 
Full Illustrated Announcement of the 1903 Volume sent to any address, Free. 


Annual Subscription Offer to Youth’s Gompanion. 

















Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and 
send it at once with name, address and $1.75 will receive: 


—All the weekly issues of The Companion for November and 
December, 1902. 
— The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


—The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in 12 colors 


and gold. 
And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903,— more than 300 stories, 50 special 








articles, etc.,—till January, 1904, for $1.75. ED 8 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| Reached in greatest luxury 

| by the Transcontinental 

train leaving Chicago 8.00 

| p.m. daily and reaching 
San Francisco in less than 
three days. Reduced rate 
round-trip excursion ticketson 

sale daily; liberal return limits. 





| THE 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN iss WORLD 





Compartment observation 
cars, drawing-room cars, din- 
ing cars, buffet-library cars 
(with barber and bath); elec- 
tric lighted throughout. The 
best of everything. Two 
other fast trains daily at 
10.00 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. 











CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


TICKETS FROM ANY RAILWAY ACENT 


Travelers 
Insurance 
Com pany 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 











INS VRANCE 
that Insures 











Life Insurance 


under the most liberal and simply ex- 
pressed contract written. A lower pre- 
mium, instead of an estimated dividend. 
Positively guarantees so much insurance 
for so much money, and leaves nothing 
to misinterpretation or to chance. If 
you want insurance with certainty as 
to cost and results, take it in 


The Travelers 


Ghe Oldest ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COM. 
PANY IN AMERICA 
LARGEST IN THE 
WORLD 3 3 3 3 3 


PAYS MORE IN CLAIMS THAN ANY 
OTHER TWO ACCIDENT COMPA. 
NIES COMBINED. 

ITS ACCIDENT ASSETS ARE 
GREATER THAN ANY THREE 
OTHER ACCIDENT COMPANIES 
COMBINED. 

Agents in every town and city. 
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IF YOU ARE GOING AWAY 
THIS FALL OR WINTER, WRITE TO THE 


Hamburg-American kine 


for information about their 


FALL and WINTER GRUISES 


varying in duration up to 74 days. They take 
you by their magnificent cruising steamers 


“‘Prinzessin “Oictoria Luise’ 
“Auguste Uictoria ”’ 


to the principal points of the 


2? 


and 





Mediterranean, the Orient, the 
West Indies, the Spanish Main, 
and the BLAC SEA, the 
Crimea, and the Caucasus, 





relieving you of all discomforts of frequent 
changes, poor accommodations, etc. 

Their cruises are patronized by the very 
highest class of tourists, and you are, therefore, 
assured of congenial travelling companions. 
During the last 14 years the HAMBURG-AMERI- 
CAN LINE has successfully carried out annual 
cruises to all parts of the world, and the experi- 
ence they have thus gathered redounds to the 
benefit of the tourist. 


NO OVERCROWDING 


| to send for itineraries, rates, pam- 
oak phlets, programmes, etc., giving you 


| complete information. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35°37 Broadway, New York 70 State St., Boston 

1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 106 N. Broadway, St. Louis 

116 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 159 Randoiph St., Chicago 
401 California St., San Francisco 
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To the Land of Flowers 


There’s a better train and a better route to California than any you have ever used. The train is the 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


tt is the most comfortable train in the world. Lighted and cooled by electricity. Barber shop 
and bath—everything that any other train has, and some things that no other train has. Leaves 
Chicago daily on and after Nov. Ist. 


The route is composed of the Rock Island and Southern Pacific Railroads, by way 
of El Paso, Tex. Its advantages are: Shortest to Southern California; easiest 
grades, lowest altitudes and most southerly course of any trans-continental line. 
Standard and compartment sleepers, diner, observation and library cars, Chicago to Los Angeles. 
One sleeper, Chicago to Santa Barbara; another Chicago to San Francisco. 


Reservations (which can be made at any ticket office in the United States or Canada), should be made 
AS FAR IN ADVANCE as possible. Write for our new California Book. Ready October 15th. Beautiful! 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago, Ill, 














MEDICATED 








to the wonderful progress made in the manufacture of 

toilet soaps in the last 30 years. Then, 25 cents was a 
fair price: to day, 10 cents will buy the best toilet soap 
made. CRADDOCK’S MEDICATED BLUE SOAP is absolutely 
pure and free from alkali. It has a refreshing odor, lathers 
freely and leaves the skin soft and smooth. No good toilet 


soap is as cheap. No cheap toilet soap is as good. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, AT 10 CENTS PER CAKE. 


THE EUREKA SOAP COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. _ 




















More than Twice as Big. 


1901—3,800 miles. 
1902—-8,000 miles. 


From a local line, 3,800 miles long, whose 
interests were almost entirely confined to Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri, the Rock Island System has 
branched out until its rails now fairly gridiron 
the Central West—from Minnesota to Texas and 
from the Great Lakes to the foot-hills of the 
Rockies—a territory a thousand miles long, a 
thousand miles wide, supporting a population of 
more than 21,000,000 people, and capable of sup- 
porting four times that many. 


John Sebastian, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island System, Chicago. 








This is one of a series of announcements which are intended to bring home to the 
traveling and shipping public the facts that the Rock Island is one of the world’s 
great railroads; that it is in perfect physical condition; that the territory tributary to 
its lines is as rich as any on the globe; that the Rock Island enjoys the distinction of 
being the only Western railroad which has north and south, as well as east and west 

_|_ lines—an advantage which, in time, will make it the strongest, most 
independent and most self-sufficient railroad system in the United 


~ States. 
Travelers should use the Rock Island. Business men should locate 


in the towns along its lines. Farmers and stock raisers should buy 
ystem land in the territory it traverses. Reasons why will be furnished on 


request. 
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WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, 
ALFRED M. HOYT, W. G. LOW, 
A. B. HULL, 


J. G. McCULLOUGH, { 
WM. J. MATHESON, 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary-Treasurer. 


TY AND C 


oF .. NEw .. YToRzs. 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


this year for premiums. 


DIRECTORS: 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT, 
GEO. F. SEWARD, 





VER $15,000,000 paid by us for losses in 26 years. Near- 

ly 200,000 policy-holders to-day. Nearly $5,000,000 
This record should put every one 
who needs such insurances as we grant on inquiries as to 
our standing and methods, absolute and relative. 

It is prudent to make such inquiries, for there is quality 
in insurance as in other commodities. 
cult to make them, for we have agents and policy-holder 
all over this goodly land. 





It will not be diffi- 


ANTON A. RAVEN, 
JOHN L. RIKER, 


W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS. 


HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
FRANK E, LAW, Second Assistant Secretary. 




















Spot That Hurts 


BAILEY’S 


GOOD Trade - Mark 


and Patented 


SAMARITAN = 
HOT-WATER BOTTLE 


Beware of Imitations 


Here is a Bottle full of comfort; it will give real com~ 
fort, and is sure to be appreciated. It is soft as a 
pillow and soothes and relieves. Fits the body and stays 
in position. Largest heating surface of any hot-water 
bottle made. A moist cloth placed in the disk-hollow 
steams the face in Neuralgia, Earache, or Toothache. 
Ends button together, making a perfect foot- warmer. 

5-inch diameter (face size), 1.00 
8-inch diameter (1 quart), 1.25 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1.50 
11-inch diameter (8 quarts), 1.75 
Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on receipt 
of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LEEMING, Mices & Co., Agts., Montreal. 
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1 DECORATE YOUR YARD 


It means more to your home than your house-furnish- 


ings, and costs next to nothing, if 
The OUT DOOR ART CL 


village lot. 
location and name of eve 
structions for planting an 


design; also, full details of Ce 


roses, and all nurser 


40%. SEND NO 


Box 16, Station F, - = 


spirits who like beautiful yards and things, has prepared 
a model design for the decoration of the average city or 

‘This plan is drawn to scale, and shows the 
shrub and plant with full in- 
how to make a perfect lawn. 
“The man with the hoe”’ can do the rest. 


FOR A TWO-CENT STAMP 


we will send pictures of many places beautified by the 


ship in the OUT DOOR ART CLUB, entitling you 
to above plan, and to privilege of purchasing flower seeds, 
stock at wholesale, saving nearly 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
OUT DOOR ART CLUB 


‘ou know how. 
» composed of kindred 


cate of Member- 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 
18-20 Van Baren Street, CHICAGO. 


STAFFORD’S 
$21.00 Desk 
Finished golden polished, 
finequartered oak front, built 
up panels = writing bed, 
Aa. hied L rs) 1 





atiles, automatic locks,2 
legal blank drawers, let- 
ter file, 6 all wood file 
boxes, supply drawer, 
hang over front, center 
drawer, document file, 
card index drawerwitheards, 
black paneled and pol- 
ished. 48 in. long, 30in. 
wide, 48in. high. Sent te 
any responsible person on 

wal. Ask forcatalogs 
with factory prices: 

ice Furniture, No, 81. 

House Furniture, No. 82, 
Typewriters,all makes, 


enna 


Fre 











FIVE CENTS THE CAKE 


The use of this wonderful cleanser 
throughout the entire household not 
only ensures perfect cleanliness but also 
ensures freedom from the danger of 1n- 
fectious diseases. Lifebuoy is a sani- 
tary disinfectant soap which can be used 
everywhere the same as ordinary soap. 


Five cents at dealer’s, or by mail, two cakes ten cents 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, “THE GREATEST LIFE-SAVER,” FREE 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 11: FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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More healthful than 


i beef and potatoes 
|} Then too, its so dainty 
and delicious —77y 7t/ 


Only a minute 
oe prepare .. 
°c 







































At fhe Grocery Store | 





co 


; Prepared in a VS 
little different way it’s a perfect food for tiny infants, 
Truly its worth your while to try. 

A doll that babyy clothes will fit for ten cents # 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO. 1Union SquareNY 





















Buffalo Lithia 
Water 


Has for Thirty Years been Recognized by the Medical Profession as 
an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria of Preg- 
nancy, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism and all Diseases 
Dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time adds to the 
Voluminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 

Dr. John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 


the Medico-Chirurgical College o Philadelphia. See Medical pulletin, July, 1902. Gives full clinical 
notes of nine cases of Albuminuria of Pregnancy and three cases of Puerperal Convulsions in which 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER was systematically used with gratifying results, and adds: 
‘The habitual use of 

by women who are enceinte is a commendable precaution against BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 

the occurrence of Puerperal Convulsions.’’ 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, A. M. D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State, President 
Board of Pharmacy, New York tin Examining Physician, Corporation Council, New York Cit Ys 


Et, i “T h rescribed with great benefit i in Bright’s 
Sicweiies: “1 have preeerite” BUPEALO LITHIA WATER '° § 


Medical testimony of the highest order, attesting the value of this water in the other diseases mentioned, 
mailed to any address. For sale by grocers and draggists generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, Virginia. 
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Avoid Constipation ; it is the beginning of many derangements of the 
system. If a man, who in the morning is suffering from Constipation ; 
from over eating or drinking, will at once, on rising, drink a half-glass of 
HUNYADI JANOS he will have prompt and pleasant relief. 
Insist on HUNYADI JANOS and firmly refuse substitutes. They 
) are often harmful. 
ANDREAS SAXLEHNER, BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. 














CORN 


the distinctly American food, strengthened the In- 
9 dians, the Puritans, and the Southern Planters in the 


form of Hasty Pudding and Cornbread ; but now the most perfect 
food ever put on the market is here—made of the best White 
Southern Corn, with all the fiber, etc., taken out, cooked, and 
made into large, crisp, clean malted flakes. 


Delicious 
but 
Vitalizing 


Nutritious 
but not 
Fattening 


Nerve 

Building 
but not 
Heating 


Perfect 
food for 
Athletes 


Children 
thrive 
on it 
Invalids 
find it 
tempting 


Jaded appetites —tired of the old foods — glad to find the new 
foods that have lately become so popular, will find in Korn-Krisp 
a new, delicious, and in every way superior breakfast food. 


Large Flakes. 

Clean and Uniform. 
Crisp Popcorn Taste. 
Pleases Every One. 


Far more nourishing than Wheat. Much less starch than 
Wheat. 35 per cent. more brain and nerve food than Oatmeal. 





“To hold ast were, the mirror 
up to nature. 


SHREDDED 


WHOLE J 


BISCUIT 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is the direct refiec- 
tion of Nature. It is the whole wheat—nothing added, 
nothing taken away. It is the NATURAL food in- 
tended by Nature for man’s use, because it contains 
All the Properties in Correct Proportion Necessary to 
Nourish every Element of the Human Organism. Man's 
ignorance as tothe uses of the different parts of 
the wheat was originally accountable for the re- 
moval of portions of itin order to make white 
flour. Custom and habit are accountable for 
the continuance of this vital error. Faulty 
bones and teeth, weak bodies and minds 
are the result of the white flour eating 

ractice.’ 

hake Off the pale, mag oke and nour- 
ish every part o ur God-given nm mind 
and bod. ae ne NA URAL food—thrust 
the whi eating habit a 
aside, be well and strong and “Dare 
do all that ma: * Sold 


y become a man. 
byall eating Send for “The Vital 
estion” Cook Book [Free}. 
HE NATURAL FOOD CO., 
Magara Falls, N. ¥. 








PURE, PALATABLE, POPULAR 
Millions are eating Malta-Vita, the perfect food. 
Tastes good — because it is good 
Needs no cooking. Always ready to eat. 
Relished by old and young, sick or well. 
SOLD BY GROCERS 
MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CoO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Terosto, Canada 





Leslie Jesse Matthes 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


“My little boy, LESLIE JESSE 
MATTHES, has been fed on Mel: 
lin’s Food ever since he was 12 
weeks old. I began nursing him, 
but I had a great deal of trouble 
and anxiety about him, until I 
gave him nothing but Mellin’s 
Food. I found your little book 
and pamphlets a great aid, and 
I thank you for same, also for 
samples with which you have 
favored me. I would advise ev: 
ery mother, who is unable to 


nurse her babe, to iry Mellin’s . 


Food.” 


OUR BOOK “THE CARE AND FEEDING 
OF INFANTS,” SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 








Community 
Quality” 


THE public believes that the 
goods made by a Community 
are pure and true. This priceless 
confidence calls for extraordinary 
pains, and for this reason the Oneida 
Community puts a weight of silver 
on the Spoons, Forks and Knives 
which bear its name that has 
never been used before; 
more than Triple Plate. The 
price also of these high class goods 
is the lowest that has ever been 
made, quality considered. The 
illustrated story * About 
Oneida Community” 
is sent free on application.. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET. D 
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SOLO BY GROCERS 
tverrwnerc. 
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863 Broapway, N. Y., asking for free sample and booklet. 


If not handled by your grocer send his name on postal to us at 
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When on your Fall and Winter Hunting, proce and Tana Wes use 


DurkKee’s Salad eda 


and Meat Sauce 


A Superior Dress: 
ing for all purposes 
for which a Salad 

is used 


Adds a Relish to all 
Game, Fish, Meats, 
Sauces, Salads and 
Sandwiches 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
FIRST-RATE GROCERS 


TRIAL BOTTLE, 
TEN CENTS. 





The only bottle imitated. Why ? 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET ON “SALADS:—HOW TO MAKE AND 
DRESS THEM,” GIVING MANY VALUABLE AND NOVEL RECIPES, TO 


both wonlna t lbe 


Molfolto) 











CRYSTAL | 
Domino 


Triumph 


in 
Sugar 
Making! 


“CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR "’ is packed in neat, sealed buxes, and 1s NEVER sold in bulk. It is packed at the 

in the household ;—there is no intermediate handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adult- 

. Every piece alike—and ever. a piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 
Convenient in form, perfect in 2 v britiant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. When 
buying this sugar remember tha ied package bears tne design of a ** Domino’ Mask, * _, Stones, the 
name ino,” as Hy as Jos names of the manufacturers. You will be pleased t = at einsY ¢ c cRss 


lensed wheo ou have tried © tn Jose ten, cofies, otc ee pat el 


AVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REF 




















* Chocolates 
and Confections 


When there’s 
Whitman’s on the 
tongue, there’s praise 
on the lips. 


WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE, 
Made in a Minute. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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STAR COFFEE 


Buying coffee in one and two 
pound cans makes it possible for 
you to obtain all the strength and 
all the flavor. This is really what 
you buy, for the grounds you. throw 
away. 

A pound of White Star Coffee 
will make more cups than a pound 
of any other brand, because it is 
developed more highly. 
























The leading grocer in each city is 
the distributor and carries in stock 
the AA grade of Mocha and Java at 
40 cents, the No. 1 Mocha and Java 

at 35, the No. 2 blend at 
30, and the No. 3 blend 
at 25 cents per pound. 


Notice the letters within the star and 
see that each label bears the nameof 
















THE OHIO COFFEE & SPICE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio. 














Eat 


[S Rerrete with Novel 
Entertainments, Hum- 
orous bits for the Enter- 
tainer, Short Stories, 
and gives the best re- 
cipes for all kinds of 
cookery. 


Health Hints 


Among the popular features 
are articles on diet and health 
written in gossipy style by 
eager | physicians. - What 
to eat for different ailments, 
and when to diet, carefully 
considered. 

$1.00 pays for a year’ssubscription to What to at, 


10 CENTS A COPY. 



















What To Eat 


The Pierce Publishing Co. 
Fifth Ave. and Washington St., Chicage. 
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Checkerboard Packages 
form the 


Health Structure 


Upon Ralston-Purina Cere- 
als we can each build our own 
Health Structure; they nourish 
every part of the body and are 
most appetizing. 

Millions of people owe their 
healthfulness and vigor to the 
constant use of Ralston-Purina 
Cereals. 

Stop eating ready - cooked, 
cold cereals, these chilly morn- 
ings, and begin eating Ralston- 
Purina Cereals.—A kind to suit 
any kind of an appetite. 


Sold by all Grocers. 


Purina Mills 
‘Where Purity is Paramount” 
Sst. Louis, Mo. 
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BRAIN BREAD 
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that is Seasonable 
the year ’round: 





Sold by grocers. 


Sample can and 


booklet for 6c in 


stamps. 


Ind. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CoO., 
Indianapolis, 


310 Kentucky Av., 














Hart Schaffner & Marx raincoat 


You are probably going to have a 
raincoat this fall ; you’re foolish to 
pay more than this one will cost ; 
there are none better at any price. 

It sheds rain; ventilates perfectly ; 
soft, pliable all-wool fabrics, with 
no hint, in looks or feeling, of the 
wiry, stiff ‘* water-proof’? com- 
monly used. A gentleman’s over- 
coat, rain-proof. 

$18 to $30; best clothiers sell 
H S & M clothes. The label is in 
every coat; a small thing to look 
for, a big thing to find. 

For a two cent stamp we will send our 


handsome Style Book; ter cover in colors ; 
fall and winter styles illustrated. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago and New York 








Copyright 1902 by Hart Schaffner & Marx, Chicage and New York 
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good to eat and “good for you.” 
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Delicious Desserts. 
* 
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Have Dined To-day. 
This expresses the feeling of a 
man who has eaten Cream of 
Wheat. # It is a food that is bot 
That is what Cream of Wheat is. 


A Dainty Breakfast Dish. 
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What Would the 
Harvest Be 


without the sleek and fat corn- 
fed porkers so requisite in the 
production of — 


SWiit! 


Premium 


Hams 


and Bacon, the food pro- 
ducts of ripest experience 
in cure, flavor, and 
quality. Each 
piece is United 
States Gov’ment 
inspected. : 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
reaps popularity everywhere. 
3, 5, 10-lb. pails. Sold by leading dealers. 
Swift’s Art Calendar for 1903, to be issued in November, will surpass all previous efforts 
in beauty of design and color. The original is from the brush of a celebrated French artist, while 
the work represents the highest and most modern standards of lithography. Description, infor- 


mation, and other calendar particulars, will be given in the November number of this magazine. 
The price will remain the same as in previous years — 10 cents. 


Chicago KansasCity Omaha Swi ft & Company ‘St.Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
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JESSIESAINACOX Smite 


7 sweetest thing on earth is the face of a little 
child. Its sKin is exquisitely delicate, like the 
bloom of a ripe peach. Imagine washing a peach 
with colored and perfumed soap! Next to pure 
water, Ivory Soap is the purest and most innocent 
thing for a child’s sKin. No chemicals! No free 
alkali! Just a soft, snow-white puff of down, 
which vanishes instantly when water is applied. 


IT FLOATS. 


The drawing by Jessie Willcox Smith, reproduced above, was awarded first prize of Six Hundred 
Dollars in an artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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SOUPS The most appetizing, nutritious and most trouble- 
some to make at home, of any article of diet, are 
offered you, ready to eat by the addition of boiling water : : : 


LIBBY’S CONCENTRATED SOUPS 


Made in large quantities from the choicest of pure, wholesome materials, 
by accomplished chefs, are the perfection of excellence 


NO SUCH SOUPS- CAN BE MADE AT HOME 


Ten cents a can; makes Ask for our booklet 
“HOW TO M: AKE. G OOD THING Ss TO . AT,’ ¥- tells about all of 


Libby’s Caw) Food Products APPETIZINGLY 


Send ten cents stamps for Libby's big Libby, McNeill & Libby 


home Atlas with 32 new maps. 
Size, 8x11 inches CHICAGO, U.S. A 








THE DE VINNE PRESS. 
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May Be 


Hitting You. 
Try leaving off 
COFFEE 


and use 


POSTUM 
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TROUBLE IN DRINK. 


Not Always Easy to Discover. 


RAAT 


VIS GIT. 
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Many highly organized persons cannot digest 


even 

one cup of coffee a day. 
The trouble mas | not show directly in stomach, but 
indirectly in bowels, liver, nerves, headache, or in some 
other organ. Stop for ten days and see if you have un- 


covered the cause of your trouble. Take on Postum 


Absolutely Pure Food Coffee. It furnishes a pleasant Morning Cup, 


and contains the selected food elements which quickly 
restore the nerves and structure of body to a normal 


THERE Is NO SUBSTITUTE state. Demonstratable fact ; try it. Grocers furnish at 


15 and 25 cents. 
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The FINEST COCOA in the World 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a Cup 


WALTER BAKER «@ CO. Ltd. 
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Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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